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VIOLENT JUVENILE CRIME 



THURSDAY, JULY 9, 1981 

U.S. Senate, 
Committee on the Judiciary, 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Justice, 

Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 9:35 a.m., in room 6202, Dirksen 
Senate Office Building, Hon. Arlen Specter (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 
Present; Senator Denton. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. ARLEN SPECTER, A U.S. SENA- 
TOR FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, CHAIRMAN OF 
THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON JUVENILE JUSTICE 

Senator Specter. Good morning, ladies and gentlemen. With 
some attention, appropriately, given to the news media, we are now 
ready to begin these hearings. 

These are hearings of the Juvenile Justice Subcommittee of the 
Judiciary Committee and We are going to be focusing today on the 
problem of juvenile crime. It is well known that juvenile crime is a 
major cause of violent crime on the streets of the major cities and 
the hamlets of the United States, and that juveniles get into a 
practice of eriminal conduct and then graduate to become adult 
criminals and, ultimately, career criminals. 

Our search in these hearings is to see if we can find some answer 
to intercept the juveniles on their life of crime. There is a rejet- 
itive pattern which many of us have noted of delinquency at eight 
or nine; truancy at eight or nine, then moving into petty larceny, 
burglary of vacant buildings, ultimately- robbery, armed robbery 
and then homicide, and then graduating beyond that to adult 
crime, posing an enormously serious problem in this country. 

There is a widespread thought that the American people would 
be as much prepared to pay for a realistic program against violent 
crime as the American people are willing to pay for a solid nation- 
al defense. It is with, this in mind that we are proceeding with 
these hearings today. 

Our first witness will be Curtis Sliwa, who is the founder and 
originator of the Guardian Angels, a very unique group which was 
organized in New York City and now has some 18 chapters across 
the country. 

In an age when it is impossible to have suffcient police protect 
tion and impossible to have a policeman at every street comer and 
at every strategic spot, self-help groups like the Guardian Angels 
have received a substantial amount of attention. 

(1) 



TV re is a continuing concern that we not regress to vigilan- 
tism.' which was an unpleasant chapter in our Nation s his story 
many years ago, but part of our inquiry here today is to consider 
the role of the Guardian Angels and to consider a group like thus 
and others like Town Watch to see if there can be a meaningiul, 
constructive role for a group like the Guardian Angels in law 
enforcement 

Before proceeding to the testimony, I would like to call upon my 
colleague. Senator Jeremiah Denton, of Alabama, who as al bena- 
tors, has. an enormously complicated and busy schedule Senator 
Demon will have an opening statement to make before his other 
duties will compel him to go elsewhere. Senator Denton.' 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JEREMIAH DENTON, A U.S. 

SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF ALABAMA 
Senator Denton. Good morning. Senator Specter, I share, your 
concern over the alarming rise in the volume of violent crime 
committed by the young people, of our Nation, and I commend Vv,u 
' for scheduling this and subsequent hearings for our subcommittee 
to focus on the subject. ' . „„„ 

These acts of violence, aggravated assault, armed robbery rape, 
murder are growing in number and are being committed by in- 
creasingly younger children. It is no longer uncommon to read of a 
14-year-old child who has committed a murder or rape; such head- 
lines are commonplace. So much that I fear that we have become 
numb and insensitive to the stark reality ,of what is occurring 
I fe°l that this tragedy of violent juvenile crime is a symptom ot 
an underlying structural .problem in our society-the breakdown 
and deterioration of the American family, the traditional societal 
unit for nurturing and raising our Children into responsible, law- 
abiding adults and citizens. . 

I strongly believe that our inquiry must include an in-depth look 
at the families of children who commit violent crimes. _ 

Are both parents present in the home?.Do the parents, especially 
the father, invest time, not just money, in their children/ Are the 
children a valued, integral part of the family life, or jnsl . a nui- 
sance and drain on family resources to be tolerated until old 
enough to put out? . , . , T - , 

These are but a few of the questions, the answers to which 1 feel 
will be most constructive to our subcommittee as we search tor the 
real causes of violent juvenile crime. 

I solicit the comments of our distinguished panel to this vital 
aspect of the problem the subcommittee is examining today. 

One of our witnesses .today is a fellow Alabamian, Robert d. 
Martin, and it is my privilege to welcome him to our hearing, V 
along with you, sir. Mr. Martin is presently chief probation plhcer 
at the Mobile County Youth Center in Mobile, Ala., a position he 
ha« held since 1976. „ . . 

In addition to service as a jobation officer for 8 years, he has 
been supervisor of Intake Services; supervisor of Halfway House, 
and was primarily responsible for the planning and development ot 
the Crisis Center in Mobile. » Sm .,i 
He is now serving on the board of directors of the National 
Association of Family Counselors in family and juvenile courts. Mr. 
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Martin bring?* tu uui hearing a wealth of practical experience and 
know ledge concerning the violent juvenile offender, gained from 
his> daiK involvement with >uch children and their families. 

I wuuld like to welcome Mr. Martin and express my appreciation 
for the r time he and the other witnesses are investing in this 
hearing. 

I regret that I cannot &'ay. As you mentioned, Senator Specter, I 
must attend the Subcommittee on Separation of Powers hearing 
where S. L>, a bill I fully support and cosponsored is set for 
markup. 

1 should like to thank you, sir, for your deference'in letting me 
make the statement early. 

Senator Specter. We are very pleased to have you here, Senator 
Denton, and we do understand your other commitments. We appre- 
ciate \our opening statement and look forward to your participa- 
tion on the subcommittee. 

Mr. Sliwa. we now turn over the floor to you. We would^appreci- 
au* it if you would begin your testimony by telling us something 
abaut vouiself, jour own background, your own personal experi- 
ences which led you to become the founder of the Alliance of 
Guardian Angels The floor is yours, sir. 

STATEMENT OF C.TRTIS SLIWA. FOUNDER AND DIRECTOR" FOR 
THE ALLIANCE OF GUARDIAN ANGELS, NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Mr. Sliwa. Thank you. 

I am -(> years old and I reside in a city that is the most criminal- 
ly infested, the most terrorized in terms of juvenile violence, on the 
face of the United States— that is New York City 

I can sav that because the Guardian Angels have initiated eifprts 
to established chapters in 18 other cities around the country, from 
-tthe west coast right on over to the east coast, and there is nothing 
Hke New York City— close, but nothing like it. 



\I think there are two ke\ areas to really focus in on when we are 
talking about juvenile violence I think one is the aspect of the role 
models that we have submitted to our young people to prescribe, to 
follow, to try to emulate. ^- , 

The second area is those agencies, or those people in certain 
positions of power or authority thatT , believe in the past -10 or f0 
years have begun to spread fear as opposed to a concept to the 
average citi/en that thev have the right to be able to fight back 
within the law. 

The Guardian Angels is simply a volunteer concept that utilizes 
an interracial blend of people — blacks, whites, Hispanics, males, 
and females— who range between the ages of 16 to 38. We carry no 
weapons in the commission of our volunteer duties. We take upon 
ourselves all the costs and expenses of running such patrols. We 
are not beholden to any private or governmental agency for sup- 
port. 

We exist in what might be considered very basic and prehistoric „ , 
type training conditions. There is an emphasis on the martial arts, 
in being able to defend yourself. You go out in groups of eight or 
more, just as I am, in a red and white T-shirt, serving first as a 
symbol of deterrence. 
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I mean, seeing me coming down the street is like seeing George 
Washington on a dollar bill, you can spot me a mile away. If there 
are eight of us spread out in a particular area it is a symbol to the 
good people that, wow, safety is in the area. We feel better with the 
Angels around. . . . 

But to the bad guys, or those with criminal intent on their mind, 
' it is a signal that, wdl, crime time is up. Not in this area because 
there are just too many of them. These are not the kind of people 
who are going to witness a crime and turn their cheek. 

The basic backbone of the Guardian Angel concept that so differ- 
entiates it from any other cype of civilian safety patrol that exists 
anywhere in this country, is that when, a serious crime is being 
committed that we witness, we assist the complainants and furnish 
them with support as well as detain the perpetrator and assist the 
authorities. We have eight people on a patrol. 

The first person will run for th: cops. The second person will 
stay with the complainant. The third Guardian Angel will inter- 
view the surrounding witnesses. But the other five do a unique 
thing that was akin to this country 40, 50 years ago— we run after 
the person who committed the crime, and we detain him for the 
police. We place him under citizens arrest. 

According to the Constitution, we are guaranteed. this right as 
long as we do not violate the rights of the person that we detain 
and as long as we can prove our charges against the person not 
just because of what we say, but because we have a complainant 
who is willing to press charges. - . 

Now this program has worked successfully for 2V2 years in New 
York City. Initially, the mayor there called us vigilantes; a police 
chief wanted nothing to do with us, he was washing his hands of 
the whole matter; and police unions wanted us disbanded. 

But 2^2 years of having made 144 citizens arrests for attempted 
armed robBery, armed assault, attempted $ape, attempted homi- 
cide—we do not deal with drug dealing or pimping, or prostitution, 
or people drinking in public - areas, or playing loud radios and 
making noise— we deal with the kinds of crimes that really scare 
people, that have caused them to become hostages An their* own 
neighborhoods and hostages in their own homes. . 

For instance, if a Guardian Angel patrol is on duty, whether 
they are in subways or buses or senior citizen areas or public 
housing projects or parks, or -just*walking the public byways, God 
forbid someone should harass somebody, rape him, rob him, savage 
him, beat him; attempt to break in or steal personal property or 
public property. The Guardian Angels will be there to defend per- 
sonal civil rights and personal property. 

Now, this is not an idea that Curtis Sliwa invented. Many people 
have patted me on my red-bereted head and said* 

Gee what a wonderful idea. It is about time that somebody finally got young 
people initiated in a positive direction instead of what we commorly see is a 
negative direction: 90 percent of the violent crimes that I have become aware or 
have been perpetrated by those under the age of 20. 

So tKey say, "A wonderful idea, Curtis " 
. I am looking and I am saying to them, 

You know it was not my idea. I have learned thte at the knees of my grandpar- 
ents at the knees of my mom and dad. They told me the way it used to be 40 or 50 
years ago They told me of a time when they could waik through the parks; sleep on 
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a tenement rooi. rule the. htilmd>» of New York Cit> late at night Mv dad. from 
Chicago, told me "that there *as never a time that he feared going anywhere in 
( hicago. or haung his mom or sisters or loved ones travel the btreets, 

I scratch my head and say, "Why can it not be th'e way it used to 

be? 

There is only one reason why it is not the way it used to be— we, 
# the people. It is not the mayors, it is not the police chiefs, it is not 

the prisons, it is not the wardens, it is not the criminal justice 
system, it is we, the people. We do not get' involved the way we 
used to— and I am going to elaborate on that. 

There has been a question as to why did I come up with this 
concept of the Guardian Angels. Did I get hit over the head? Did 
my mom get raped? Did my dad get beaten and cobbed? No, that 
was not the reason. 

This was the typical scenario: Curtis Sliwa gets up in the morn- 
ing, ready to go to work. The first thing, as I am drying my hair, 
coming out of the shower, I look at the six locks on the door. I am 
depressed. * 

I look at the bars on my window. I mean, on a sixth-floor apart- 
ment in New York I have bars en my window. I am a prisoner. 

I turn on the news after coming home late at night from work, 
and the G o'clock news commentator is like Julius Caesar recount- 
ing the barbarian invasion of Rome— racing, ravaging, pillaging, 
stealing I say, this is like modern-day piracy. I open up the eve- 
ning newspaper, more of the same. 

I am really depressed now, so I go out with the fellows to a local 
- bar. I find out that Jimmy, my best friend, is in the hospital 
because last night he got jumped on the way home from work and 
they robbed him of his paycheck and needlessly, far no reason, put 
a bullet in back of his head— unnecessarily, unjustified, just mysti- 
fying young persons' Violence against society. 

Why does this exist? Well, I am going to tell you. It is our role 
models, that is what we primarily have to focus on. Whether you 
live in rich communities, middle-class communities, poor communi- 
ties; whether you are "black, white, or in between, male or female, 
the role models all basically are the same except in certain in- 
stances. 

If I come from an impoverished, criminally infested area and my 
dad is a janitor, working 6 days a week, making $200 to support a 
wife txnd family, and just basically meets the necessities of life, how 
is my dad going to become my role model when "Big-Time Char- 
lie, the guy on the corner, in an hour makes what my dad makes 
<j in b days? 

Big-Time Charlie is out there ''dealing his dope, hustling his 
women, with his fancy cars and his fancy clothes. And yet, nobody 
seems to be interfering with him. Nobody from the public says 
* anything to Big-Time Charlie. There seems to be no input whatso- 
ever from the police department, from the city officials, right on 
down to the citizens. 

I blame the citizens because 40 or 50 years ago the citizens would 
have never tolerated Big-Time Charlie being on the corner. So, in 
those areas our role models have become the pimps, the pushers, 
the drug addicts, the numbers runner, the person selling hot goods 
out of the back of the bar— any way £nd every way to get over, the 
me" concept, "I have to do my own'thing." The law of the streets 
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in those neighborhoods is, "Either do unto yourself for yourself, or 
somebody will un-do it from you and take it from you. burvival ot 
the fittest. I feel that is wrong. „ 

But let us forget that, let us go to just turning on the TV. Now I 
am a rich kid or a middle-class kid. I see tny role models on IV. 
Who are they? The rock stars, the movie stars, the superstars in 

SP Whenever looking at an interview— and God only knows, they 
are interviewed every other day— the first words out of their 
mouths -are— I-I— me— me. "I just bought a Jacuzzi; I have a 
summer home on the Riviera; I have four Rolls i Royces in the 
driveway, and I have been signed by Paramount Pictures tor the 
next 10 years at $20 million." _ , a . t . . 

Now, how can you tell a young person that this is a positive role 
model? It is important for them to be aware of who these people 
are. It is important for them to be able to aspire to become a movie 
star, or maybe a rock star, or a superstar in sports. But what are 
the percentages of young people who can become that? 

When I was in high school, I was All City baseball, and I thought 
I was a whirlwind. I was going to the major leagues, all pro. In a 
graduating class in New York City of both parochial high schools 
and public league high schools not one person in the year I gradu- 
ated ever made professional baseball. And yet, there must have 
been a whole hundred other young Curtis Sliwas playing baseba 
that summer who thought they were going to be pros and put all 
their time into it. , ■ ... . 

We have estabished a plateau of excellence that will never be 
achieved by most Americans. But, now the Guardian Angels have 
sort of come in and filled that void because we are role models 
young people can actually relate to and whose examples they can 

f °wT are not Superman, we are not Batman and Robin. We are 
the guy next door who went to school with you. We are the woman 
down the block who operates and works 8 hours a day in a grocery 
store. We are the young kid who maybe had problems originally in 
life might have had a few minor brushes with the law, but now 
has straightened out/ his life and is no different than the average 
young person. _ .. . . 

So in all the cities we are established, the Guardian Angels are 
the real people. They suddenly stand for what is, right within the 
community, protecting people's rights and protecting people s prop- 

6r if you are a Guardian Angel you wear your red beret and T-shirt 
on a "patrol with eight or more. But we tell you, you are a Guardian 
Angel 24 hours a day; 7 days a week. Johnny, who is a Guardian 
Angel, when he leaves patrol goes home to the neighborhood. The 
neighborhood is usually rough and impoverished. But if we catch 
Johnny on the corner with a quart of brew in his hand and a J 0 '™ 
sticking out of his mouth, what kind of a role model effect is that 
for the little ones running around in the community? 

Once again we are putting in their minds that you are a Good- 
Time Charlie," someone who is not consistently dependable. We 
jannot have that. We have to keep fostering these good role 
models. 
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Now, there is a question of saying, "Well, are you into censor- 
ship. Mr Sliwa 0 Are you sa>ing that we should not let these people 
speak their piece? We should not people know that they are 
gangs 0 a We should not make movies about the 'Hells Amrels'- that 
glamorize gang activity and started a whole new wave of youthful, 
juvenile violenc crime in this country that we are still reeling 
* from?" 

I live in the South Bronx. For 3 years, from 1972 to 1975, the 
urban American heroes were the gang members of the South 
- Bronx— the Savage Nomads Now, they were heroes across the 
country How did they get to be heroes? Because the media put 
them into the eye, the national attention. We had certain people 
who felt that what they were doing was constructive and suddenly 
all young people were aspiring to be gang members. 

We thought we were finished with that, and then a picture like 
"The Warriors" comes out. The Warriors, which glorified gang 
violence on the subway system in New York. That actually depict- 
ed scenes of young gang members beating up on police officers and 
really encouraging young people to do that. You left that movie 
flying on "Cloud Nine," and that is what happened in many areas 
of our country. 

There were shootings, beatings and killings right after the show- 
ing of that movie in cities that never before had gang activity, San 
Jose. Calif: Springfield, Mass, Holyoke, Mass., where we now have 
Guardian Angel chapters. You see ancient buildings from Colonial 
America. You wonder, 'There cannot be gang activity here." You 
walk one block over, in every other block there are young people 
standing in color, shaking down people, beating them over the 
head, all in the name of what we call "the weekend warrior" 
mentality because of that m^vie, 'The Warriors." 
* But we are not into censorship. We are saying there must be a 
balance We have to offer to these young people various opportuni- 
ties. 

Now we get into the effect of what 1 call the 'Tear Mentality." I 
will give you an average situation, Crime Watch program, since 
you mentioned it, Senator. 

I have no major beef against them except one. A community 
affairs officer will come into a community meeting, identify him- 
self, and teach the people how to put better locks on the doors; 
more bars on the windows. How to get a dog who is no longer 
% man's best friend, but because he can kill .nan. To travel down- 
town -in groupo of 30. Not to wear your jewelry. Not to park your 
car in front of your home. To in essence become hostage in your 
own home. 

t Now I say> wait a second. I break my butt 40 hours a week, I pay 

my taxes. 1 do not need to elect political officials who employ police 
officials to teach us how to live in fear. I am horrified, in New 
York City, that I will ride a subway train and there will be paid 
advertisements by the Metropolitan Transit Authority urging 
people to stay at home, not to ride the trains at night, not to wear 
their jewelry. 

Do you know what that is doing? That is flying the white flag. 
You are giving up to the criminal. Here is a litth tike who is 
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contemplating criminal activity and he is saying, "The people are 

giving up." . . ., . , 

Criminals in the street, if you go to the joint, if you go to the 
lock-ups and talk to them, they will tell you they were never in 
fear of the people around them. They never feared anybody inter- 
fering with them and stopping them. Their only fear was the men 
or the women in blue— and because of fiscal cut-backs we all real- 
ize that across America-rurally; surburbanly and urbanly-there 
has been a breakdown in terms of police involvement because there 
have been cut-backs in the police departments.' (( n 

So, we have to look t6 ourselves. We have to blame we, the 
people. Forty or 50 years ago,' if somebody had broken into some- 
body's apartment, the whole building would have been alerted. Old 
women with broomsticks ,would have been struggling out of then- 
apartments surrounding the apartment. Men who had just downed 
two six-packs worth of beer and could barely stand up, would be 
struggling to get down theie. The young, infirm, everyone would 
pounce upon that afSctment. You needed a police officer to get 
into that apartment to in essence kidnap and rescue from a hostile 
crowd that criminal who tried to bring out.those valuable posses- 
sions 

Now, I think the time has reversed itself 360 dtjrees where, we . 
expect the police to come into a neighborhood that has grown men, 
that has young men who are physically capable of dealing with 
certain situations, and we want the police to rescue whole neigh- 
borhoods from three or four thugs who have everyone in fear and 
in terror Yea»-s ago the neighborhood would have responded. 

Sure, they might have wanted to lynch somebody on the corner 
and you might have called that "vigilante .violence, but I would 
prefer that police officer coming in and protecting the rights of the 
criminal as opposed to coming in and protecting the rights of the 
neighborhood from three or four thugs who just 'have the walk 
and the make" of the neighborhood. . ' 

Senator Specter. Mr. Sliwa, let me ask a few questions at this 
point Your opening statement is very impressive indeed. 

When you described the conduct of the eight-man patrol, the 
eight-person patrol and you come to the point of subduing the 
assailant, what has your experience been, given tne tact as you 
announced it, that your Guardian Angels are unarmed, when it 
comes to the issue of subduing somebody who is a violent criminal/ 

Mr Sliwa. Once again, the criminal has a weapon of fear in his 
hand. He pumps what they call "kool-aid" in the hearts of the 
people by saying, "We carry guns and we use guns, and naturally, 
we see that they shoot people all the time, aimlessly. 

Senator Specter. Have any of the Guardian Angels been injured 
as a result of apprehending criminals? . . 

Mr Sliwa. The only Gua-dian Angel who has ever been injured 
while in the line of duty was myself, and that occurred at the very 
inception of the group where instead of the eight ? ,person patrols We 
had three-person patrols. I was involved in stopping a rape in the 
worst section of New York, in the Brooklyn section, that ended up 
with me falling 30 feet from an elevated platform. < 

But I am happy to say because the sanitation department in the 
• area did not do their work for the past few months, that instead of 
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being splattered all over Brooklyn, I hit a pile of debris that was 
about 10 feet high, and that was able to cushion the eventual fall 
that knocked me out cold. [Laughter.] 

I want to thank the New York City Sanitation Department for 
that. .[Laughter.] 

Senator Specter. Well, during the course of these 144 citizen 
arrests, have there not been some occasi' ns when the person whom 
you were trying to arrest has resisted in a forceable way? 

Mr. Sliwa. To give you an example, the a/erage thing on the 
criminal's mind — and it is usually groups, it is never one. You may 
have seen one person commit the crime, but there are usually two 
people involved. Their first thing is survival, get the hell out of 
there. 

Here are eight people coming your way who are trained, whom 
you consider to be like kamikazes, nonstoppable. See, that is what I 
am trying to say. A police officer will come onto the scene and he 
might be by himself mcst of the time. He has a gun, a stick, and a 
walkie-talkie. 

' But that person that committed the crime still thinks that he 
has the jump on the police officer. You know, it is the old Matt 
Dillon^ scer*e in "Gunsmoke" where you think you can out-draw the 
officer. 

But when you see eight organized people coming at you, your 
first move is, get out of there; try to flee. Very rarely does anyone 
put up any type of physical resistance. We usually end up tackling 
them from behind as they try to score a touchdowm from 90 yards 
away. 

Senator Specter. Well, one of the concerns which has been ex- 
pressed about citizen self-help is that the citizen is simply unable 
, to deal with a violent criminal. That is why I am interested to 
know of your experiences. What you are saying in effect is that, 
aside from the one situation that you recounted, that in the course 
of all of these 144 citizen arrests you have never faced a violent 
response or a fight being put up? 

Mr. Sliwa/ Not at all. In fact, the emphasis should also be on 
how we handle the defendant. In one particular situation a man 
raped a woman. It was clearly evident as to what he had done. We 
chased the iridividual down and we brought him back to the police 
officers who eventually arrived about an hour later, not having 
marred him, not having physically deterred him. 

But I want you to know, according to the law, even though, he 
had committed a rape— we had the complainant, we had th* wit- 
nesses—if we would have in any way physically damaged him, he 
still as a citizen has the right to press charges against the Guardi- 
an Angels, and we would have been locked up. 

Senator Specter. Before we get to the way that you respond to 
the culprit, which we will come to, I want to be sure that I 
understand your testimony on the question of the lack of resist- 
ance. 

You are saying that in all of these cases, 144 cases, no one has 
resisted the arrest. 

Mr. Sliwa. They have not resisted in any great way. There is an 
example. A former member of ours just this past weekend in New 
York City came to the aid of two civilians who were being robbed. 
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There was a crowd of 40 people around. Naturally, being a former 
member he was rot dressed in the shirt and beret. In fact, -he was 1 
week away from joining the Army, going into the service. 

He jumps into the middle of the fracas. He takes on the person 
attempting to rob them. Two people step out of the crowd and one 
person shot him behind the head, and he died instantly. Now, this 
was juvenile violence at its worst because the three people ran 
around the corner, ditched the gun in the sewer came back to the 
scene of the crime, were in the crowd of 40 people when the po ice 
officers were loading the body onto the ambulance to be brought to 
the coroner, and no one in the„audience of 40 people spoke up, even 
though they were all aware <5f who had just murdered Malcolm 

Br That is where the problem lies. How can we expect the police to 
do their job if we, the citizens, are'going to play deaf, dumb, and 
blind? That is really what we are talking about. 

If you encourage the juveniles by not getting involved, by not 
offering them any resistance in the commission of their criminal 
activities, why, they are going to take that as a stamp of approval, 
as a sign of their own courage. ; ' • 

In fact, many times for a juvenile to be locked up-we talk about 
incarceration as a method of rehabilitating a juvenile— it is not 
that f ' all. We are just adding a stripe, another badge of courage to 
them When they return to the community, now they are a big 
shot, now they are a big-time hero because they have been locked 
up, they have done some hard time. . 

So we have to analyze, how do you stop that youngster from 
initially getting involved, from getting rolling to a point where he 
cannot get out of it? It has to come from the community, it cannot 
come from the cops; it cannot come from the lawyers or the judges 
because we have to nip it at the bud before that youngster gets 

rolling. * . .. 

The only way to do that is if people in the community, as a unit, 
en masse— not one person bv themselves but en masse— are going 
to come to the aid of people who are being attacked and stop 
violent crime. That is the solution. 

Senator Specter. Mr. Sliwa, Senator Denton must depart mo- 
mentarily and I will turn to him for questioning at this time. 

Senator Denton. I just want to make a br'ef comment. I envy 
you very much this subcommittee's supervision. I want to state my 
admiration for the witness not only with respect to 'his specific 
actions as a citizen— which are exemplary and indeed rare in terms 
of self-sacrifice and in terms of identifying a problem that needs 
solving. ., ... , 

I agree most wholeheartedly with the causes you identify, role 
( models. I have said many times in the last year or so that the 
greatest heroes and heroines are the young people like yourself 
who are reacting from conscience to peer pressure in ways that are 
truly heroic. , ,. , ... 

I wish the heads of the TV networks, the publishers of the 
newspapers, magazines; the heads of publishing companies; the 
heads of the movie industrial complexes would have heard what 
you have said. 
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1 uish they would realize that we are killing our own society by 
virtue of some perverse propensity to create these role models Who 
are poison to us. Socrates dwelled on it at length— and I will not 
quote from him, I often do. There is nothing new about jt, but this 
i>o-ealled new morality that we are buying is the old immorality 
that delayed the dawn of civilizatiof . 

The "me for me" kick is the end of a society when it takes over 
- 4 to the degree it has. You are part of the answer and I just want to 

state my total admiration for you, young man 

Mr. Sliw a. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Sf > ecter. Thank you very much, Senator Denton. 

Mr. Sliwa, let us return to the other aspect of the concern which 
has been laised ibout private groups aiding in law enforcement, 
the first being the issue of injury to those who try to intercede, 
stop crime, or apprehend the violent criminal. The other side is 
whether there is a degree of so-called vigilantism which is socially 
undesirable, going back to the days you referred to, of the lynch- 
ings. 

What has the experience been in 9 the course of these 144 arrests, 
ur perhaps other incidents, as to any harsh treatment of those who 
were apprehended? 

Mr. Suwa. Well, as I mentioned before, if we even put a knot on 
their head, if we even put a scratch on them, we are subject to 
charges because the defendant has the right' to press charges even 
though he might have committed a major heinous crime, if civil- 
ians detain a person. 

But we should look to New York City because that is where we 
have been at strength for '2 ! /2 years— as I previously mentioned, 
under very hostile circumstances of police and public officials. r 
s As of May 29, '1981, a memorandum' of understanding was 

reached with Mayor Ed Koch of New York and the police depart- 
ments. What it stated was that the Guardian Angels are recognized 
as an independent and autonomous group,' who now have a work- 
ing relationship with the police department. They are not an auxil- 
iary police force or an extension of the police department in any 
type of civilian police patrol, 

But we have identification cards that are supplied by the police 
department. Record checks are made of prospective applicants. 
They know all the Guardian Angels because a master list is sup- 
plied to them. They will now give us training in the Penal Code of 
the State of New York and the rights of a citizen to make those 
kinds of citizens arrest that I described, according to the laws of 
• New York City. 

. They give us training in cardio-pulminary resuscitation (CPR) 
and first aid because for every one crime, situation we run across, 
we run /across 10 medical situations. We, let them know where we 
are going in advance to where we go; who wg are using;, what we J 
are doing; how we are doing it, and when we are doing it. » 

As far as I am concerned, that is the perfect way to have a 
relationship with the city officials. We can establish a relationship 
with the city of New York as we have, but still remain autonomous 
and independent 

Senator Specter. Mr. Sliwa, I believe that the law would permit 
a citizen to make an arrest for a felony which is committed in the 
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presence of the citizen, and in the course of the apprehension, as 
the law defines it, to use "reasonable force" to subdue the assail- 
ant. 

Now, what I would like to direct your attention to as specifically 
as you can respond is, what kind of force has been used by the 
Guardidn Angels to subdue people? What has happened among the 
^Guardian Angels on subduing, and what has happened to those 
who have been subdued? 

9 The crux of an evaluation of a group like the Guardian Angels 
may well turn on that precise moment when the Guardian Angels 
seek to subdue sofneone. 
Mr. Sliwa. Yes. 

Senator Specter. Now, you say that the culprits submit. 

Mr. Sliwa. Well, let us say they were to" resist. In training, a 
series of arm locks and leg locks are far more effective than a pair 
of handcuffs, rope, or mace— since we carry neither of those. 

Senator Specter. How well trained are the members^ of the 
Guardian Angels? 

Mr. Sliwa. Before becoming a Guardian Angel you have to go 
through 3 months of training. 

Senator Specter. How many Guardian Angels are there in New 
York City? . „ 

Mr. Sliwa. There are 700 in New York City and 700 nationally 
in 17 other chapters. So, there is a tot membership of 1,400. 

Senator Specter. Has anyone who has ever been subdued 
brought any charges against the Guardian Angels for unnecessary 
force, unreasonable force? > 

Mr. Sliwa. There has never even been a threat of any kind of 
civil litigation by any person that we have detained and turned 
over to the authorities. 

Senator Specter. And of the 144 citizen arrests which you testi- 
fied have been made, how many of those have come to trial, if you 
know? \ 9 ■ 

Mr. Sliwa. Well, in many instances they sort of fall into three 
categories. You grab a person and you find out at the police pre- 
cinct after a record check is run, that they are out on an outstand- 
ing* warrant, or they violated parole. So, they go right back up. 
Then it does not even go to trial. 

Senator Specter. Wait a minute, they go right back up. You 
mean they are detained for the outstanding parole violation? 

Mr. Sliwa. Right. 

Senator Specter. But the case comes to trial as well. 

Mr. Sliwa. Eventually, but the initial reason that they are oeing 
grabbed at that point is because they are out on some kind of 
outstanding warrant. If they violate parole, forget it, they go right 
back up right away, and then they go to trial 

Senator Specter. But those cases do come to trial* 

Mr. Sliwa. Yes, but they generally take a long time because first 
they are going to be brought up on the charges that they were out 
on a warrant for or out on parole for. Do you understand what I 
am saying? 

Senator Specter. I sure do, all the charges take a long time to 
come up; do they not? [Laughter.] 
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Mr. Sliwa In 38 cases, people that have been brought to justice 
after having been subdued by Guardian Angels have received 
either a year or more; we are calling that state time. 

Senator Specter. Thirty-eight convictions have resulted with the 
sentence of a year or more? 

Mr. Sliwa. A sentence of a year or more. 

Senator Specter. How about the balance of the 144 cases, what 
has happened? 

Mr. Sliwa. Unfortunately because of our plea bargaining system, 
especially in New York City—just like in the rest of the country, it 
is like turnstile justice— we have people copping pleas left and 
right, and then walking. 

Senator Specter. Do you protest the plea bargains offered by the 
prosecuting attorney? 

Mr. Sliwa. We protest it, but I me'an, we are not going to com£ 
to the judicial chambers and upset the judicial process. 

Seiiator Specter. Do you follow the cases through to trial? 

Mr, Sliwa. Well, not only^do we follow, we are subpenaed as 
material witnesses. We have to show up, we have no choice. 

Senator Specter. Well, sometimes, if a plea bargain is entered 
into, they may dispense with a trial. 

Mr. Sliwa. That is what usually happens at the first appearance. 

Senator Specter. So, my question to you is, if you do follow the 
case, either by virtue of being subpenaed or by virtue of following 
it otherwise, sometimes those on the scene— the, complaining wit- - 
ness or those who have first-hand knowledge— can have an effect 
on the prosecutor in offering a plea bargain, and also on the court 
in accepting it because it has to be accepted by the judge as well. 

Mr. Sliwa. What I might add is, it has been brought to our 
attention through district attorneys' offices that 42 of those individ- 
uals who "walked," who were just given out-and-out probation even 
after having committed major crimes in their past— I mean, some 
of these fellows have yellow sheets from the ceiling right down to 
the floor— have been rearrested within a 3-month period of time 
after having been detained by the Guardian Angels and still, still 
not done any time. 

^ Senator Specter. Do you think, speaking of plea bargaining, Mr. 
Sliwa, that there is any justification for an arrangement commonly 
known as a plea bargain, to let someone loose after they have 
committed a crime of violence, in order to save the system, the 
courts and the prosecutors, the time to try those cases? 

Mr. Sliwa. The way the system is presently run, with the non- 
cooperation of the people; with noninvolvement of people stopping 
crime within their-own community, you would have to extend your 
budget .for judicial services— like the court system and the penal 
system— you are going to have to just build more prisons. 

Senator Specter. But in your situation, you do have witnesses 
who were present to testify, having observed those acts. There is no 
justification for plea bargaining in those cases. 

Mr. Sliwa. Well, a judge will give justification that he has no 
place to put the prisoner. That is what is taking place in many 
areas across the country. No detentiun facility room in order to 
hold the prisoner. 
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I think the key is this: If you are going to take a hard line on 
crime, if you are going to decide to put more what I call 'hanging 
judges" on the courts and build more prisons, you have to decide 
what to do with the prisoner once you throw him in the jpint 
because all we are doing now is creating a better grade of prisoner 
once he is released. * 

A prisoner goes into the joint and ends up getting a whole list ot 
references so that by the time he gets out not bnly does he have 
better connections in the street to do what it is he was doing 
before, but he also understands more about the type of crime he 
was trying to become expert in. 

Senator Specter. Mr. Sliwa, what is your feeling as to the mood 
of the people as to willingness to pay for a criminal justice system 
that works, including the r umber of judges necessary, the number 
of prosecutors necessary, and the number of correctional facilities 
and prisons necessary in order to really make a dent on violent 
crime? 

Mr. Sliwa. Well, personally 1 think it is "buck passing" on the 
part of the citizens, and they are just emulating what their politi- 
cal officials have done and their police officials, by putting it off on 
somebody else, by saying, "We will solve it with more prisons and 
more judges." We will not. 

, As far as I am concerned, the only way to stop the rising crime 
rate is at the community level by participation of the citizens. You ' 
are not going to do it by building more prisons, you are only going 
to create a worse situation. 
^Senator Specter. But after you have the citizen participation ot t 
the Guardian Angels, however the criminal is apprehended and 
then convicted, do you not need facilities for incarceration to take 
• them off the street at that point? * 

Mr. Sliwa. Definitely. But at this particular point all the empha- 
sises on the quick-shot solutions, build more prisons. There is no 
emphasis on long-term solutions of getting civilian involvement. 
We give lip service to what , the people want to hear right away. 
, What is going to happen 5 years from now when we built all 
these new prisons, when we have loaded them up and after doing 2 
years of time all these people come back out into the streets and 
just recreate the crime situation? Where are we putting a stop to 
it? 

What we are doing is, we are taking responsibility from the 
citizens. We are asking government to do more than they have ever 
done for the citizens before in terms of criminal justice. 

Senator Specter. Do you think that the Guardian Angela are 
having any effect on citizen response in terms of the good example 
which your prganization is setting? 

Mr. Sliwa. I think there is no doubt about it. But Senator, when 
we are paying police officers to go into a community and preach 
fear, preaching <to people to lock themselves in and to in essence 
reinforce those old boundaries of isolation, then we are in essence 
perpetuating the problem. We are making it easier for the crimi- 
nal. We are encouraging these young people to go around and act 
lawless, and they are not afraid of prison. 
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Vcu arc getting the wrong idea if you think that building more 
maximum cells and longer indeterminate sentences is what the 
criminal fears because he does not. It will not stop there. 

Senator Specter. So* what does the criminal fear, in your opin- 
ion? 

Mr Sliwa. The criminal fears people in the streets, people at the 
parks at night, public places where people are going to get phys- 
ically involved if anybody tries to mess around with a person's 
personal rights, rapings, ravagings, bpatings, and savagings. 

Why did you not have this problem during the depression? You 
had greater economic necessity to commit crime. My grandfather 
told me many times he actually thought about going out and 
getting a gun, and holding up a grocery store because he had no 
social relief, he had no welfare. He had to stand in a bread line for 
13 kids. 

Do you know what stopped him? Not necessarily his pride, but * 
the knowledge that if he tried to go ouLand commit the crime, the 
citizens in that neighborhood sitting, out on the porches late at 
night would have jumped on top of him. If he had been caught, the 
stigma of having been convicted or being caught comitting a crime 
would have forced him to move out of the neighborhood _ecause 
the neighborhood would not have tolerated him living there. 

Those are the reasons that you did not have that increased 
lawlessness, that wanton violence. The reason you have it now — 
and believe me, this is right from the streets— is that the criminal 
and the youngster contemplating a life of crime fear nobody. They 
do not fear the bars; they do not fear r the men in blue, and they 
certainly do not fear the community. 

They would be more in fear of a community that banded togeth- 
er to stop them from committing their criminal activity than any 
cop with a gun or a stick, or any warden threatening them with 
two to five. 

Senator Specter. Mr. Sliwa, I agree that community involvement 
is important, and the kind of fear'and shame that you described is 
important But there are many (Components of the criminal justice 
system about what is going to happen beyond the point of appre- 
hension. We will have some others who will testify to that. 

But let me ask you one final question. Your testimony is very 
interesting and very appreciated, but we are somewhat beyond the 
allocated time. 

When you describe the corner Big-Time Charlie who is very, 
frequently a drug pusher, and unfortunately these drug pushers 
t( are on many, many corners in this country and they are not 
apprehended by the police. There are many citizen complaints 
about drug sales in plain view with these pushers staying at 
liberty. 

Is there anything that the Guardian Angels can do about the guy 
you described as Big-Time Charlie, the pusher' on the corner? 

Mr. Sliwa. Not at all. There is nothing that the Guardian Angels 
can do. If the Guardian Angels, who are dressed so visibly, were to 
try to place a pusher under civilian arrest, everyone walking 
arc ind with the red beret and the T-shirt would end up with a 
bullet in his head.^Not only that, but would have compliance in 
certain areas of law enforcement. I think that is the key. 
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If the Government of the United States wanted to eliminate the 
drug problem tomorrow, they could do it if they put their minds to 
it. But apparently some of that monev from the streets is filtering 
into areas that are not what we call crime pockets" or the estab- 
lishment of crime." . . \ 

Senator Specter. You are saying when it comes to the pusher, 
the street-comer Big-Time Charlie, that simply is beyond your 
purview because they play a very rough game? * 

Mr.- Sliwa. They play a rough game, but they also have other 
protection in high circles that protects them. Like I said, if you 5 
would allow the police department, certain honest police officers 
who want to rid those communities of the drug frade, to do their job 
without them being held back from'eertain high places, the drug 
trade could be eliminated in no 'time whatsoever. 

Senator Specter. Well, the problem of organized crime and police 
protection is a very serious one, one which has been the subject of 
extensive investigation, and one which this subcommittee may well 
turn its attention to in the future. . 

Mr. Sliwa, we very much appreciate your coming here, being 
joined by your fellow compatriots, the Guardian Angels. We com- 
mend you for the work which you have undertaken. It is not an 
easy task, but it is my own sense that citizen participation is a very 
vital part— not the only part— of what has to be done in the crimi- 
nal justice system, something which is very, very necessary. 

We thank you very much. 

Mr. Sliwa. Thank you very much. - 
Senator Specter. We next turn to our second witness, Mrs. 
Falaka Fattah, wta> is the Director of the House of Umoja in 
Philadelphia, Penn., which is an organization put together in 1972, 
attended by 500 gang merribers which ended in a gang truce. 

On that particular day the gang problem in the City of Philadel- 
phia was one of overwhelming problems and overwhelming propor- 
tion, and we welcome you here today, Sister Fattah, tirshare with 
us your experiences on juvenile crime. 

" WouJd you begin by identifying the two gentlemen who are with 
you? 

STATEMENT OF FALAKA FATTAH, DIRECTOR, HOUSE OF 
UMOJA, PHILADELPHIA, PA., ACCOMPANIED BY DARNELL 
CHILDS AND ALBERT JONES 

Sister Falaka. I have with me two young men from the Hpuse of 
Umoja, Mr. Darnell Childs and Mr. Albert Jpnes. If th<*y were not 
at * the House of Umoja, they would be in a secure^ facility in 
Pennsylvania. . . . . fiQ 

In terms of the House of Umoja, it haa its beginnings in 1968, at 
the Black Power Conference which was held in the City of Phila- 
delphia, and attended by over 5,000 delegates from all over the 
country, parts of Africa, and the Caribbean Islands. It was the 
concern of those conferees that because of the riots that had oc- 
curred in the 1960s, that if long-range plans Svere not developed, 
that black people, people of African descent, could become as ex- 
tinct as some of the Indian tribes. 

So, the concern there was for long-range planning and for the 
liberation of black peopte. Out of that workshop came the House of 
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Umoja as a publishing house, and a magazine was produced of 
which I. was the editor, Umoja Magazine. 

We developed an editorial policy that we would not submit in our 
pages any problems for which we did not have any solutions. So, 
when hundreds of' letters came across my dfcsk, about, the gang 
problem— at that time Philadelphia^ in 1969, was Known as the 
Gang Capital of the country— this was a problem for which we had 
no solution. t 

So, I asked^my husband— he was the only person on the staff 
that had any ""street smarts," to please go out and at least check 
into this, situation and at least tell us why it was in Philadelphia 
that children^killed each other. 

He spent a lot of time in the streets, he had been a former gang 
member himself. He went to funerals and hospitals. He hung out 
in the bars— he had a perfect excuse for staying out late at night. 
He went to the pool rooms, etc., and after a while he began to 
develop an idea of what was going on. 

We found that when black people moved into Philadelphia from 
the South, that they did not move as a family group. That they did 
as many immigrants did, first one family member would come and 
they would get themselves settled. Then another one wouK come, 
then another one would come. So that that was the beginning of a 
breakdown within the family structure. 

Senator. Specter. How much importance do you place on the 
breakdown of the family structure as a cause of juvenile crime? 

Sister Falaka. It is a very large factor as far as the creation of 
gangs because for many young people in the latter sixties and the 
early seventies, they had transferred the loyalties that normally 
are found within the family structure, to the corner. 

But that was not the only contributing factor, it was one of the 
major ones, though. 

Senator Specter. What are the other major contributing factors, 
as you see it, beyond the breakdown of the family? 

Sister Falaka. Certainly, the economicr factors because even 
when the families would physically Come together it was necessary, 
for economic reasons, for both family members to be working. So 
that in Philadelphia you would see young children walking the 
streets, and they would have keys around their necks. That key 
basically meant that there was nobody home, and this key simply 
gave them entrance into their home if they wanted something to 
eat. 

Among the gangs we found that for a lot of them the tradition of 
sitting down to a dinner meal together and having social inter- 
change did not exist. 

Senator Specter. What other factors would you particularize, 
Sister Fattah, besides breakdown of the family and the economics? 

Sister Falaka. I would also say that there was a great deal of 
oppression. During those years we had first Police Commissioner 
Frank Rizzo and then we had Mayo." Frank Rizzo, and there was a 
great deal of police brutality. 

Many times it was documented that when the police would ap- 
prehend a gang member, instead of returning him back to his own 
neighborhood if they did not want to arrest him, they would drop 
him off in another gang's turf, which was absolutely sure to be 
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either death or injury for him. So that there were other factors in 
terms of dealing with the police. \ 

Senator Specter. What is your best thinking, Sister I< attah, as to 
how to cope with the problems caused by the breakdown of the 
family? I t 

Sister Falaka. I can only speak about what we have done. 

I can only say to you that when my husband found in his 
investigation that one of our own sons— of which I have six— was a 
member of a gang, my academic interest completely changed into 
totally maternal, and I invited 15 members of his gang to come and 
live with us. - , . 

Now, that was over 500 gang members ago that lived at the 
House of Umoja. We did not try to break up the gang, we simply 
utilized the extended family. In other words, they accepted us in 

Senator Specter. How could you accommodate that number of 
people? That is, were there a lesser number at a more limited 
period of time, how did you accommodate 500? 

Sister Falaka. We had a two-story five-room home on a ^very 
small block in West Philadelphia. What we did was simply remove 
all of our furniture. 

Senator Specter. A two-story five-room home? 

Sister Falaka. Yes. 

Senator Specter. And 500 gang members. 

Sister Falaka. We began with 15 added to our own family so, we 
are talking about 23 people living inside that small dwelling in the 
beginning. _ 

I am saying what we did was, sold and gave away ail ot our 
furniture and then we bought camping supplies and simply camped 
inside of our house. We were not aware that there are other ways 
that you start programs. In fact, we did not know that we were 
starting a program. We just wanted to see if having a strong family 
unit would make a difference in the violent behavior of gangs. 

What we found after having 200 youths live with us— and they 
usually were from 15 members to perhaps 30 at a time— we found 
that those that lived with us did not return to gang warfare. 
However, it had no effect, whatsoever, in terms of the slaughter 
that was going on out in the streets. 

So that in 1972, when Mayor Rizzo asked for all the gang mem- 
bers to turn in their guns, what we did was, we had the gang 
conference that you referred to. We simply asked the 200 youths 
that had lived with us to contact the leaders or their gangs and ask 
them if we could sit down and discuss a way that we could live in 
peace. Over 500 came to the conference. ? 

Senator Specter. Do you think that you were successful in deal- 
ing with the 500 gang members that you describe? 

Sister Jalaka. Well, since that time it has been pretty well 
documented that it was a successful conference. 

Senator Specter. And how has it been so documented? 

Sister Falaka. It was documented because of first the 32 gangs 
that made pe oe. Of those 32 gangs, 22 were able to keep their 
peace pledges. Later on in 1975, those numbers of 32 gangs that 
had made peace pledges rose to 80. At that time there were about 
85 active gangs. 
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I think that is not the only factor, though. I think the reason . 
why the conference was a success was not that we called them to 
the meeting, but because we had the cooperation from within the 
prisons because the entire year 1973 we visited every prison in 
Pennsylvania where gang members were Held. ° 

A§ f^r as gang traditions are concerned, it is the person in jail 
who is doing the time for whom the corner has the most respect. 
So, we went to them and asked them to give us their support in 
having the conference. 

I think that it is incorrect to, think that people in prison or 
people on,the street have no redeeming features. 

Senator Specter. What is your personal evaluation of the effect 
of time in jail in terms of deterring that person from future crimi- 
nal conduct? 

Sister Falaka. I think that imprisonment can have both a posi- 
tive and negative effect, according to the person. I have, seen young 
men go into prison and because of the oppression there, that they 
have educated their minds and ha\e come out and become change 
agents, such as Malcolm X did. 

Then I have seen others who have come back out, and they are 
ten times worse when they come out than they were when they 
went in. 

Senator Specter. What changes, if any, would you suggest for 
the prison system 'o stop the person from coming out ten times 
worse, as you described it? 

Sister Fal\ka. Well first, I do not believe that we have a need 
for prisons. I think that this society, the way it is constructed, 
actually manufactures criminals. We can have all the street patrols 
we want, but we are still manufacturing criminals. 

One of the things that 1 noticed when I visited the prisons was 
that they have a very bleak area for the families that come to visit. 
They have a large sign in one of them— I think it is Holmesburg 
Prison— where they tell the mothers to be very careful in terms of 
curbing the behavior of their children. But there is nothing there 
for the children to play with. There is no playroom. But, when you 
go to a big. hotel you see a playroom for children. 

So, I think that in many instances crime begins also in the 
cradle by the lack o r attention that is given toward the family 
structure. 

Senator Specter. Sister 1 Fattah, when you say you do not think 
there should be prisons, are you saying that you do not believe that 
there are any violent criminals who have to be detained in order to 
protect society? 

Sister Falaka. I have, out of the 500 youths that have lived at 
the House of Umoja— and they have had crimes from murder, 
assault and battery, all of the crimes that most people are worried 
about— the only youths that we do not accept are those who are 
psychotic, and they need to be treated at a mental institution; or 
those who are on drugs, and I think that there are plenty of 
programs that deal with that. 

I am saying that for a person who is committing a criminal act, 
that if that person is given support systems at a time that he is 
able to accept it, that it would not be necessary for there to be 
prisons. 
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Senator Specter. At what point in the life of an individual do 
you think it is mofct critical to provide that support system? 

Sister Falaka. I think that at many times, many different ages 
that it can happen. 

Senator Specter. One of the questions which we are seeking an 
answer to in looking at the crime cycle and the stages of progres- 
sion is, at what point or points should we make a special effort 

Sister Falaka. To intervene? 

Senator Specter. Yes, should we intervene. 

Sister Falaka. I think for the life of a child from birth until the 
age of 18 all of it is a priority. The children are our future. But in 
terms of what I can speak to from actual experience, the age group 
that we deal with is 15 to 18. It seems to be a very critical age 
because that is the age when any adolescent is trying to do two 
things: He is trying to find out what kind of adult he is going to be; 
and he is experimenting, he is doing all kinds of high-risk activi- 
ties. Yr . 

At the same time he has a need for structure, if you try to hold 
on too tight, you will lose him; and in the reverse you will lose 
' him. So, I am talking about, basically, parenting skills, and 
common sense. ... 

Senator Specter. Sister Fattah, you brought two young men with 
you, Mr. Childs and Mr. Jones. Would you tell us why you have 
selected them to accompany you here? 

Sister Falaka. Well, they were selected by the other brothers at 
the House of Umoja to come. 

Senator Specter. You had nothing to do with it? 

Sister Falaka. Well, all the rules at the house are made by the 
. brothers, which is probably why they obey them. So, I am a very t 
sensible parent, I listen. 

They were selected. They are from a program, as I said, a very 
special program. There are only eight beds in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania where youths who are listed as severe delinquents, violent 
criminals, are permitted to come, and that is the House of Umoja. 

Senator Specter. Are these men so classified, as severe— how did 
you put that? I do not want to misstate it. 

Sister Falaka. It is high risk, serious delinquents. 

Senator Specter. High risk, serious delinquents. 

Sister Falaka. Yes. 

Senator Specter. Were these young men tried and sentenced, 
adjudicated delinquents? . - . 

Sister Falaka. Yes. w ._ 

Senator Specter. Let us hear from Mr. Childs ana Mr. Jones, if 
we might. Would you state your full name, please? 

Mr. Childs. My name is Darnell Childs. 

Senator Specter. How old are you, Mr. Childs? 

Mr. Childs. I am 18 years old. 

Senator Specter. Eighteen years old. Now, I do not want to ask 
you any questions where you may incriminate yourself, that is not 
our purpose* here. I wafit to start off by saving that we do not wish 
you to give any testimony which might subject you to any criminal 
prosecution. This would hardly be custodial interrogation, but we 
do want to tell you, you have the right to remain silent. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Childs. I understand, sir. 
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Senator Specter. Have you been in the family court of Philadel- 
phia? 

Mr. Childs. Yes, I have. 

Senator Specter. And you were adjudicated a delinquent there? 
Mr. Childs. Yes, to the House of Umoja. 

Senator Specter. What was the conduct that was involved which 
led to the adjudication of delinquency? 

Mr. Childs. Well, I had gotten into an incident with a guy in my 
neighborhood, he had stabbed me, and I shot him. 

Senator Specter. He stabbed you, and you shot him? 

Mr .''Childs. Yes. 

Senator Specter. What happened to him, did he survive the 
shooting? 

Mr. Childs. Yes, he did. We went to court. 

Senator Specter. You went to court, and what did the judge say? 

Mr. Childs. Well, he pleaded guilty, you know, he said that he 
was in the wrong, but the Commonwealth picked it up and they 
wanted me to do 5 years. So, they recommended me to the House of 
Umoja. Instead of doing 5 years, they sent me there, which I am 
very grateful for. 

Senator Specter. You chose the House of Umoja over 5 years. 

Mr. Childs. Yes. 

Senator Specter. What do you think could be done, Mr. Childs, 
by society, to have the nrtost beneficial impact on a young person 
* growing up, to try to turh them away from a life of crime and 
violence? 

Mr. Childs. Well, I think if they would provide more jobs for the 
community gangs to study programs they could go visit, I think 
they would be a lot better oft. 

Senator Specter. And how early in age should those jobs be 
available? „ 

Mr. Childs. Well, from the age of 14 to 18 because like Sister 
Falaka has said, this way a lot of brothers would like to get .more 
involved with how their life is going to be during their future. 

Senator Specter. Mr. Jones, we would like to hear from you. 
Would you state your full name for the record, please? 

Mr. Jones. Albert Jones. 

Senator Specter, How old are you? 

Mr. Jones. I am 17. 

Senator Specter. Have you been abjudicated a delinquent in 
family court? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, I hav*>. 
A Senator Specter. Stating again that you do not have to say 

anything that you do not want to, what were you adjudicated a 
delinquent for? 

Mr. Jones. For robbery. 

Senator Specter. One, more than one? 

Mr. Jones. One. 

Senator Specter. Was there a weapon involved? 
Mr. Jones. No. 

Senator Specter. Wab there any injury to the victim of the 
robbery? 
Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Senator Specter. What was the injury? 
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Mr. Jones. He got punched in the eye. 

Senator Specter. What do you think society could do to best 
influence a young person away from a life of crime and violence? 

Mr. Jones. Before they get there, right? 

Senator Specter. Before they get there, right. 

Mr. Jones. Offer more programs and more jobs, and take the 
money that you are putting in other places where it is not needed 
and put it in the programs for more young people. 

Senator Specter. How good was the schooling thatj^oiLxeceived, 

Mr.Sfones? r 7 u . u m 

Mr. Jones. The schooling that I have received, like public school/ 
Senator Specter. Right. 
Mr. Jones. Not good. 

Senator Specter. How long did you go to school? 
Mr. Jones. Until eighth grade. But I went back. c 
Senator Specter. Are you able to read and write well? 
Mr. Jones. Yes. - 

Senator Specter. Do you have any vocational training that you 
can pursue a skill at to support yourself? 
Mr. Jones. Yes, carpentry. 

Senator Specter. Why did you leave school at the eighth grade? 
Mr. Jones. I got locked up, was incarcerated. 
Senator Specter. How old were you at that time? 
Mr. Jones. Fourteen. 

Senator Specter. Was that the robbery charge? 
, Mr. Jones. No. That was another robbery charge. 
Senator Specter. Another robbery charge? 
Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Senator Specter. How long were you incarcerated at that time? 
Mr. Jones. Nine months. 

Senator Splcter. Did you learn anythipg trom that 9 months, or 
was it all bad? 
Mr. Jones. It was all bad. 

Senator Specter. Were you in the detention center there? 
Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Senator Specter. And did you have associations with people in 
the detention center which taught you how to be a more effective 
criminal? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. I learned things that I didn t learn on the 
streets. - 

Senator Specter. Such as? . 

Mr. Jones. Such as, when I went to the institution from being 
around, I picked up their ways. 

Senator Specter. And do you think that your experiences now 
with Sister Fattah are putting you on the tight road to being a law- 
abiding citizen? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, I do. 

Senator Specter. Sister Fattah, we very much appreciate your 
being here. Is there any concluding statement you v/ould care to 

make? ' . A 

Sister Falaka. I think that the most important statement to 
make is that the solution to the crime, problem is in the communi- 
ty, but is not just in the apprehension of criminals. It is in terms <rf 
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dealing with people on a basic human level before they become a 
criminal. 

Senator Specter. How was your House of* Umoja supported? 

Sister Falaka. For the first 4 years we raised all of our own 
money. Since the Gang Conference, we have had city and State 
funding for child care. 

Senator Specter. Is that funding in jeopardy now as a result of 
the budget cuts, or do you know yet? 

Sister FalaKa. I do not really know whether it ifc in jeopardy, f 
doubt that we will be affected too much because the House of 
Umoja, as I said, is unique in that we only deal with the high-risk 
youths. There are so many youths and there is no place else for 
them to go in the commmunity. 

Senator Specter, Thank you very, very much. We certainly ap- 
preciate your being here. > 

Sister Falaka. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Sister Falaka Fattah follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Sister Falaka-Fattah 

Call And Catalyst lc Response 

A distinct characteristic^ of African music is. a call and response. 
Juvenile Delinquency is a call for help and the correct response is love 
support and concern. Before the Philadelphia black community learned 
this, our children were killing each other at the rate of 35 to 45 ( per 
year. Here at the House of Umoja, which is a black nationalist family, 
with extended family members drawn from 73 gangs across the ctty, we have 
made a 12-year effort to respond. 

However, firat let jne explain that blaekadld not bring gangs to 

Philadelphia. Philadelphia's gang problem is as old as the city itself, 

\ 

dating back to 1791, when waves of European immigrants reached the city of 

brotherly love. By 1840, Irish, German, and other ethnic groups were 

fighting for turf and enscribing their namea on neighborhood walls. These 

gangs were armed with slubshots, pistols and knives* and caused riots 

which resulted in arson, shooting and murder. The gang problem has been 

found' all over the world, in England, Japan, Germany, Austria, Scotland 

♦ 

and Russia. In this country, there have been Polish, Irish, Jewish, 
Italian, Puerto Rican, Mexican-American, and African-American gangs. 

Violence by youtfh of African-American descent rose in Philadelphia, 
after nhe social gains of the 60's were' taken away in the 70's. It in- 
creased until 1973, when Philadelphia's homicide rate for black males, ages 
15 to 19 was 10 for every 100,000 black residents. However, in 1974, the 
gang death declined by 21 percent and there was alao a 15 percent decline 
in gang incidences which are defined as stabbings, shootings, not resulting 
in death. 

to 15in 1975, 6 in 1976, to 1 in 1977. Youth violence dropped even futher 
^in 1978. With 24.7 percent of all the arrest for violent crimes compared 
with 26.7 percent during 1977. 
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Here at the House of Umoja, we spearheaded the "No Gang War in 74', 
and ''Keep More Alive in 1975" campaign aimed at chese youths/ and attribute 



this decline to. 



a 



Decisions reached by youth on their own and peer pressure via 
planned conferences and. during requests for peace pledges and 



general discussion. 



b. 



Concerned parents both organized and unorganized, showing their 

c 

loved and taking more responsibility for caring of their children. 
Sensitive media coverage exemplified by black journalists such 
as, Acel Moore, Joe Donnovan, Joe Davidson, Charles Harmon, 



c. 



* 



d. 



Steve Shore, Chuck Stone, Laura Murray and Mike Boyle., 
Community groups, such as Network, Sourthwest Pc.ents, Black 



United Liberation Front, Mantua Community Planners, Nation of 
Fower Wynnefield Residents* Association, Neighborhood Crusades, 
"orth Philadelphia Mother' 3 Concern. 

e. Black nationalists group, such as the Nation of Islam, the 
House of Umoja, and the African People *s Party. 

f. Since April 1975, the Crisis Intervention Network aided technically 
by the Youth's Services Commission and the Juvenile Aid Division 

of the Managing Director's Office. 

g. Changes within the Juvenile Justice System towards humane care, 
and community-based services. 

We have based our findings on the work of an evaluation committee which 
met on January 4, 1975 to evaluate the effectiveness of the 1974 "No Gang 
War" campaign. The membership of that evaluation committee included lawyers 
social workers, priests, probation officers, professionals from the youth, 
services field & state legislator, and mothers. 

Collectively, they concluded that the "No Gang War In 1974" campaign 
had increased the conatiousneaa of youth to the deadly results A gang war- 
fare and thereby decreased it* The evaluation committee further atated that 
black youth mutt have a positive aelf image if future gang-related deaths 
were to be entirely eliminated. They called for collection and Jessetrinatlon 
of good news about youth, and in addition, they asked the. House of Uaoja 
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to continue the peace campaign ito 1975, and they created the slogan > "Keep 
More Alive in 75". t 

In April 1975, before Crisis Intervention Network began its work in the 
streets, 50 gangs pledged peace during a Life-a-thon which the House of 
Umoja coordinated with WDAS Radio Station. This activity was planned to 
coincide with the assassination date of Dr., King, April 4, 1975, and youths 
were asked to pledge peace in his memory and they did. After the Life-a-thon, 
the first team of ^the Crisis Intervention Network went into the 'Street led 
by team leader, David Fattah, (Field Director of House of Umoja). With hira 
were Charles Burrus, Mike Reed, Morris Hanson, Robert Bethea, & All Robinson. 

By September 1975 the'numbers of peace pledged gangs rose to 80 during 
the last WDAS-Umoja Life-a-thon. Yet in most media coverage of gang war- 
fare, these p*ace pledges reflecting the committment of the youth is rarely 
mentioned. 

Back in 1969 the problem was so severe, that the news media had labeled 
it as the "Year of the Gun". Philadelphia was hailed as the street .gang 
capital of America. ^ 

Our response, at the House of U»OJA was to invite 15 gang members to come 
and live with us: myself, my husband and our six sons. Prior to inviting them 
my husband had "took" to the streets to gain impressions of how to cope with 
the youth. He hung around the corners pool rooms, bars, attended funerals 
of,, gang war victims and made visits to hospital emergency rooms, to talk and 
observe gang members. One of his conclusions was that at the root of the 
pathology which caused the gang conflicts was the massive disruptions in family 
life caused by black migration to the North. This migration thrust countless 
numbers of families into often hositile and strange industrial urban environ- 
ment. There were economic pressures which forced families to split and°among 
other effects deprived the families of the ability to meet the economic and 
emotional needs of the youth. 

Also, one of our sons was * gang member and" this intensified our concern 
to do something about the problem. As a vnrf*«r,I 'researched the black family 
structure of Ve-colonial Africa, and was -preparing to write a book on the 
strengths of the tribal structures,. After listening to my husband's observa- 
tions about the problem, I reasoned that perhaps part of tha answer to the 
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problem was in the extended family. An attempt to recreate this kind of 
kinship, we invited the 15 members of the* gang, which my son' affiliated with 
to come and live with us. The only committment made to theje young people^ 

7 

was to help th?m stay alive and out of jail* 

# 

Once in residence, h& encouraged the youth to organize with our family 
along the lines of the African extended family* I believed that street gangs 

attract their members because the group can provide the individual with the 

same emotional and material security as the family unit. The extended family 

of the House of Umoja served to replace this particular gang's ne*d and gave 

it something of equal value in its place. 

By attempting to divert youth gangs from destructive to constructive 

activity, we- at the House of UMOJA, have found severs?, detectable causes 

of violence; namely: 

1. Physically punitive - family 2, °Overcrowding in Housing 

members 

4 

3. Racial Oppression A, Lack of personal self dis- 

cipline 

5, Absence of Hope 6. Romaticism re: Hustler life 

style 

Violence as family affair had been prolonged from generation to generation. 
Physically aggressive parents tend to have physically aggressive children. 
Thi3 <s learned v iolence to the point where violence is expected and accepted 
behavior. 

Our first year together was one of hardship, but a t the end of year, no 
one was in Jail, and we were an extended family, that cared about each other. 
However, we began searching form some way of exporting to others some 3f the 
caring and love and concerns that we experienced at the House of Umoja, 

By 1972, the administration, was calling for gang members to turn in 
their guns. It was our feeling at the House of Umoja that the gangs voujd 
not turn in their suns, and that we were not quite sure what the reaction of ' 
Mayor would be if he was rot successful. Also* ve had noticed at the House 
of Umoja that each time there was a death in the streets, it affected the 
harmony within the House . 
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We were very concerned about what we could do to solve the total' problem. 
We had developed a system at the House of UMOJA, which we called the 
"adella system", where if anyone had a grievance against another person in 
the house, we would discuss it until we were able to negotiate an agreement. 

Beginning in 1972, \m launched a series of gang coferences bringing to- 
gether the leadership of gangs to discuss the causes of the wars and to develop 
agreements for peace. We were supported in this effort by the Church, Black 
Social workers, the "Activist" community and the Guardian Civic League (the 
local police association.) " * 

At each conference recurrent themes were raised by the youth.. They wanted 
respect, Job decent reoreational opportunities, and understanding, but they 
themselves had not respect or understanding for the value of human life. 
They were hopeless, but aggressive and their frustations and tolerance were 
low. We also found that they were used by everyone. They were used by Poli- 
ticians to get elected, and also used by government and social agencies to 
get money. We found that gang yourh had become an economic base for the greedy 
and an escape valve for the racist. However, we also found a crying need for 
love and willingness to communicate. 

In 19?73 V e decided not to have a conference, but to visit gang members in 
prisons throughout the state of Prnnsylvania, and to solicit their support in 
planning a final conference and all out campaign to end gang wars. 

That final conference was held on New Year's Day, January 1, 1974, with 
32 gangs in attendance. One of the most significant agreements, was between 
the Valley and Norris street which had been traditional enemies for years, 
and .who were responsible for four of I973 , s 44 fcang deaths. 

Another significant agreement cave four days later at a meeting between 
the Zulu Nation and the 8th Diamond streat at the House of UMOJA. 

Their agreement was written on a "No Gang War Poster" and given to Covernor » 
Shapp by the youth themselves on January 8th, 1974. The Governor reaponu*d 
by ordering the posters to be placed in every State Store In Philadelphia. 

The struggle for agreements continued throughout the year. Discussion'* 
were held in Churches, Police Stations, on street comers, in Homes, Schools, 
end recreetions centers. 
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Hundreds- of people became involved as the catalyst for peace in street 
impacted on the Philadelphia- Community. It was an idea who's time had come 
and the youth responsed to ; the outpouring of attention which they so b*ily 
needed. ■ • * 

Response ranged from the.call for "instant solutions" and defeatism to 
cynical disbelief when the police announced a decline at the end of the year. 

Despite this however, in the Black community, people continued'to work and 
devised innovative programs to save the lives of their chUdren. 

Between 1*69 and 1980 we have had over 500 gang youth at the House of 
U.OJA. We have struggled to build a home and lend a family for those who need 
it. No one has ever been shot or stabbed while in residence. 
We have based our existance on the following six tenets: 

1. The problems which are addressed are not hopeless; 

they do have solutions; and it is worth time and money to 
find the solutions. 

2. Every individual human life is worth while, regardless of 
that pemons present state of mind snd body. 

3. The extended family concept of brotherhood among residents 
and staff s a more direct, human, and possible a more natural 
solution to the problem than the individual, nuclear family. 

4. The best teacher is an example set by an educated colleague 
of peer, and; as a corillary practice make perfect. UMOJA 
believes in the brother system of "teach one, teach all" 
for pressing personal problems, older boys are coupled with 
younger ones. 

5. .Isolation from the community for an extended period of time 
makes re-entry and re-adjustment that much more difficult 
when the time comes for such arrives. (Hence the problem of 
recidivism".) 

** 

In 1977 the National Urban League conduct a national survey of programs 
dealing with crime prevention and selected five successful models: 

The House of UMOJA, Inc. - Philadelphia 

Providence Program, Inc. - St. Louis 

Project New Pride - Denver / 
La Puente - Colorado 

Diversion of Youthful Impact Offenders - Balitmore 

What the Urban League found that all of these programs have in common 

is the concept that: 

1. Youth must no longer be alienated by those 
Institutions that formerly were supportive 
such as the school, church and the family. 
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2. Government institutions are'costly and 
unjustifiable relatiye to their degree of 
success, provide negative learning experiences, 
removes responsibility for delinquency from 
the community, and stigamtites those who are 
incarcerated as though they have difference 
design goals and motivations. 

Conclusion: ■ . 
I would like to suggest the use of these five action components which 

are available tools in every community. 

The P roblem Under Consideration. Juvenile Crime 

1. Largest single grouping of victims and offenders in murder cases 
is the black youth between 15 atfd 35 years old. 

2. The unemployment rate for black youths is A5Z 

3. c87Z of 2,600 people in prison are black. 

A. Black males age 18 to A5 are the main subject of deaths from crime, 
prisons, drugs and suicide.^ 

Action components 

1 Development of community council composed of elders, school, 
church, community and civic leaders., youth, etc., indigenous 
to kinship area who would meet regularily to work on problems 
tht » interchange of ideas. 

2. ^Development of human resource skills bank composed of network ^ 
of caring familie', and professional child care worker to 
provide support services to youth for their emotional, educational, 
recreational and economic growth. 
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J Development of a information bank which would include identification 
' of all services in area, number of youth in area, economic level of 
families, political representation, quality of housing, mental health 
and medical services, crime rate, community problems and needs. 

upon the return of the student back to the kinship community ior 
v years and to provide needed legal services. 

•>* 

5. Development of Town Meeting which would meet to discuss community 
point of view prior to political representatives, school board 
members, etc., voting on issues of community concern. 
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Senator Specter. We will move now to our second panel of Mr. 
Charles Lauer, Acting Director, Office of Juvenile Justice and De- 
linquency Prevention, the U.S. Department of Justice, and Mr. 
Thomas S. James, director of New Pride of Denver, Colo. 

Mr. James, my expert chief counsel has suggested that we begin 
with you. May we have an identification of everyone who is at the 
table before we start? 

Mr. Lauer. Mr. Chairman, on my immediate right is Douglas 
Dodge from the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Preven- 
tion. He is the program manager for the violent offender program 
and for our restitution program. 

And Dr. James Howell, on his right, for 4 years was the Director 
' of our National Institute, 

Senator Specter. Thank you very much. Let us begin with Mr. 
Thomas A. James, who is the director of New Pride from Denver, 
Colo., which is a diversion program ,for multiple, serious, and vio- 
lent juvenile offenders which has been duplicated, according to the 
information provided to me, in 10 other locales. 

Mr, James, welcome, thank v ju for coming here. We will be very 
pleased to hear from you, 

STATEMENT OF THOMAS S. JAM^S, DIRECTOR, NEW PRIDE, 3 
DENVER, COLO. 

Mr. James. Thank you for the invitation. 

First of all let trie say that we have started a program in Denver, 
started it back in 1 972, that was addressed at serious repeat offend- 
ers, kids who were clearly caught up in the criminal justice system. 
There was little or no question that they were seriously involved in 
the crime problem. 

We started a program based on the fact that only a handful of 
kids were responsible for most of the violent behavior in the city, 
and that one could target in on that target population. 
. Senator Specter. Only a handful responsible for most of the 
violent juvenile crime? 

Mr. James. Yes. When we reviewed police report data, the one 
thing that became increasingly clear was the repeat offender was 
responsible for a great deal of crime in that city, and we wanted to 
focus in on a target population that was responsible for the vast 
majority of it. 

We wanted to exclude first offenders or those kids who might 
have acted out, but were not necessarily criminal. Our assumption 
4 was that you could do some things with those kids in the communi- 

ty, keep them out of institutions and return them to a productive 
life. 

Now, the way we attempted to do that was through a highly 
* structured program. We took a good look at the individuals we 

were attempting to work with and determined that they did not 
present us with one need, but with a multitude of needs. 

We designed a program that was multifaceted with a number of 
treatment components. We addea in a diagnostic process to allow 
us to determine what was the most appropriate treatment for that 
person. Then we attempted to change some behavior. 

Senator Specter. How did you approach, the diagnostic process? I 
have made inquiries on that subject and am still wondering what 
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the best way is to diagnose and try to spot the juvenile offender at 
that critical point where you can do the most good. 

Mr. James. Well, it is twofold. The first part of it was a needs 
assessment. That is a process that takes place in the community 
when you are talking to public officials, juvenile court officials, 
probation officers, teachers, anybody who played a significant role 
in that' child's life, as well as parents, peers, siblings, and the 
family, to collect information about the person— what his interests 
are,, what are some of the things that he has. been involved in. 

The diagnostics, we use several levels in testing. What we are 
trying to do there is to pinpoint academic abilities, special prob- 
lems that a child might have percepUally; psychological exams if 
those seem appropriate, anything that will give' us a handle on how * 
to best treat that person. « 

The philosophy was, community programs frequently flew toy the 
seat of their pants. We really had no idea what was wrong with the 
person. We would attempt to provide services with little ,or no. 
knowledge. . j 

We have gotten around that through the diagnostic needs assess- 
ment process. We are much more focused' now on what ^e'.are 
attempting to do with a child. . . # 

Now, again one of the underlying questions is this multitude ot 
needs. I think you have heard some of them this morning, lack of 
employment opportunities, economic conditions, family deteriora- 
tion; the entire social environment. 

One of the things that we assumed and which was -proven in the 
program was- the poor self-image that many of these kids had when 
they came to us. They simply have reached the point of' losing 
hope. The frustration level was so high tliat in many cases the only 
viable alternative to them seemed to be a life of crime. What we 
are trying to do is to reverse that process. ; 

Senator Specter. What techniques did you apply on the issue of 
the broken family? 

Mr. James. First of all, we rely heavily on family counseling. We 
look at the issue of the broken family and 63 percent of the kids 
that come to us, come from single-parent households. 

Senator Specter. Sixty-three percent from single-parent house- 
holds? 

Mr. James. Right. 

Senator Specter. What percentage, if you know, from no-parent 

houses? m , , , . 

Mr. James. I would say less then 5 percent are kids who could be 
classified as orphans. We are not suggesting that the single-parent 
household is the cause of juvenile delinquency, 1 think there are 
any number of other factors that are involved in that. 

We do believe that one has to do something with the family if 
the child is to remain in the community. 

Senator Specter. And what does your family counseling consist 
of? 

Mr. James. Part of it is simply teaching the family how to cope. 
It is not necessarily designed to try and take a family unit of four 
or five people and turn them around to meet the needs of that 
single individual, but it is to ease some of the frustrations that the 
family might be feeling. 
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In a lot of cases the delinquents that we are working with have 
created so many problems for the family that the family is ready to 
write them off. You end up with a kid who is 15 or 16 years of age 
who is literally on his own. 

I think we can soften that impact by trying to get the family to a 
point of understanding. • 

Senator Specter. You are talking aboutT family counseling where 
you bring in the family with the delinquent? * ? 

Mr- James. Yes, we do. We go into the' home to do most of this. 
We take a good look. 

Senator Specter. What do you say, or what 3o you do to the 
family grouping? Can you give us a nutshell description as to how 
you handle it, what the counseling consists of? 

Mr. James. There is a pragmatic approach, you assess the needs 
. of that family. In a lo^ of instances it might not necessarily be 
solely the behavior of the child who is in trouble that is the 
problem. 

Senator Specter. Could you give us an illustration which might 
tell the story better? 

Mr. James. Yes. Going to the home of a single parent, it is 
usually th^ mother who is usually receiving, some form of public 
assistance; has absolutely no opportunity to do Anything outside of 
'staying home and taking care of the kids, 7 days a week. 

'What we find is a great deal of frustration and a great deal of 
bitterness, them looking at other people who have other resources 
available to them, but they have none. You compound that with a 
child who has deviant behavior, who is bringing other pressures 
into the family. You have a situation that becomes intolerable. 

To try and sum that up, we walk in and look at a mother who 
has four or five other children, who has absolutely nothing to do 
but sit at home all day and try and deal with the problems that 
those children represent. No employment opportunities, no social 
opportunities, simply living or existing in that environment. 

Senator Specter. So, what do you do? 

Mr. James. We try and create some opportunities for that family. 
We will do things like arrange for babysitters to allow that parent 
to have an opportunity to get out. We will try and arrange for 
vocational training to provide some skills so that employment be- 
comes a part of that household. We will try any number of things, 
educational, social. We \yill try and change the physical environ- 
ment. If it is a home where conditions are really deteriorated and 
it appears that a move *o another place would be much more 
suitable and that is possible, we do that. 

Senator Specter. What resources do you have to change homes? 

Mr. James. What we have is, I think, an extensive knowledge of 
every available resource in the city and county of Denver. We try 
to work with a number of agencies to supplement those resources 
that are open to the program. I know people in the Housing Au- 
thority, we work very closely with them. 

Senator Specter. How big a staff do you have, Mr. James? , 

Mr. James. We have approximately 45 people. 

Senator Specter. And your ideas have been duplicated in 10 
other sites, I am told? 

Mr. James. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Specter Are those 10 other cities? \ ^ 

Mr. James. Ten other cities. 

Senator Specter. Which cities are there? » m , 

-^Mr. James. Los Angeles, San Francisco, Chicago, Washington, 
- BjC^ Camden, N.J., Boston, Pensacola, Fla., Kansas City, and 
Fresno, Calif. > ' ' . 

Senator Specter. And why would you say your program has fegen 
so successful to be duplicated in so many places? 6 

Mr. James. I think it is successful because it is highly structured. 
It fits in very well with the criminal justice system. I think the 
people who have gone through it have. benefited from tH^program. 

We have not saved every kid who has entered the program, but I 
think a large percentage who have entered and left thdfc program 
have gone on to viable employment. 

Senator Specter. You have not saved every kid, but your per- 
centages are good. How many so-called kids have been in your 
program, and what is your saving rate? 

Mr. James. Right now we served over 1,300 kids in the New 
Pride program. It was designed as an alternative to 
institutionalization. When we did a survey of institutions in Colora- 
do we- discovered that less than 10 percent had gone on to institu- 
tions. , 0 _ _ _ . 

Senator Specter. Less than 10 percent of the 1,300 who have 
entered your program have gotten into trouble again? 

Mr! James. No, to institutions. 

Senator Specter. To institutions. o 

Mr. James. When we look at the recidivism rate as a measure- 
ment, in the last year when I looked at the data that were there, 
63 percent had not committed^another offense. By another offense 
we are talking about anything from curfew violations to statutes. 
When we looked at what we really wanted to concentrate on, 
which was committing felony offenses, we found that the recidi- 
vism reduction was around 84 percent. So, the program has been 
effective in doing what we wanted to do. 

Senator Specter. Yqu say 84 percent have not been involved in 
other felonies? 

Mr. James. Yes, serious offenbes. 

Senator Specter. Of these 1.300 whom you have taken in, what 
range of offenses are they involved in? 

Mr. James. We have had kids start with everything from bank 
robbery to homicide. The program was designed for the serious 
offender* 

Senator Specter. And the age span that you work with here? 

Mr. James. Age 14 through 17. The cutoff for juveniles In Colora- 
do is 18. Basically, the only kids who are excluded from, the pro-- 
. gram are those kids that we feel do need secure detention, those 
with obvious psychoses; kids who are clearly a danger to them- 
selves and the community. We feel that we cannot wotk with that 
child in an open program, that a secure facility is necessary. 

Senator Specter. Mr. James, I was very interested in your open- 
ing comment about a handful of juvenile offenders, committing a 
great deal of crime because that is the experience that 1 have 
observed as well. 
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I have a sense that if you take a major metropolitan area and 
identify— not only among juveniles but adult offenders as well— a 
given number, and if we were to be able to deal effectively with 
0 that number we could probably reduce rflbberies and burglaries, 
v/hich are the main problem of violent crime. That is not to down- 
play rape and homicide and arson, but robberies and burglaries are 
f the big area of repeat offenses which terrorize more people. We 

could probably eliminate two-thirds of the violent crime. 
* I would be interested if you could specify that handful in terms 
^ of numbers. ' 

Mr. James. In Denver, we are talking about less than 200 kids 
who are involved in the system. We define them as those kids who 
are chronically inyolved in the system. These are the kids who on 
the average the police department knows by name. A typical kid 
has six or more prior arrests. 

Senator Specter. 200 in violent crime. And what percentage of 
the robberies and burglaries would you attribute to those '200? 

Mr. James. At one point it was estimated that better than 55 
percent were attributed to just that segment of the population. 

Senator Specter. Have you dealt with most of those 200? 

Mr. James. Yes, we have. 

Senator Specter. Why the other 1,100, then? 

Mr. James. The other 1,100 would include those cases that typi- 
cally come into a juvenile court— you are talking about your first 
offenders, neglect cases, family disputes; those sorts of things. 

Senator Specter. What is your judgment as to the conduct after 
graduation from juvenile status, would you have an opinion or a 
judgment as to adult crime in Denver as to whether a limited 
handful of those who had been juvenile offenders graduated at 18 
plus, are responsible for a key amount, a large amount of the adult 
violent crime, robberies and burglaries? " 

Mr. James. Let me answer the question this way: I do not think 
there is anything magic about the age of 18, it is simply something 
that we have set up that is pretty arbitrary, in saying this is a 
transition phase. Frankly, what we see are people in the age range 
from about 16 to 25 who are responsible for a great deal of crime. 
That is the target population that we are trying to impact. 

If we are successful on our end with kids that are referred to us, 
I think we do see an impact on the adult end of it. I think we are 
successful when we take a young person who comes to us basically 
unskilled, give that person a viable skill, put him" into the labor 
, market, get him into a productive lifestyle. At that point, I think, 

you see crime stop. 

Senator Specter. Does your program deal with vocational train- 
ing? 

« Mr. James. Very much so, it is at the heart of the program. 

Senator Specter. How about education, do those who come into 
your program function at least at a level of being able to read and 
write? 

Mr. James. The typical person entering in <New Pride functions 
at about a fifth-grade level. 

Senator Specter. What educational facilities do you have open? 

Mr. James. We operate two accredited schools for those children. 
One is a traditional alternative school, the other is a more special- 
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ized school that deals with kids with learning disab ( ' ■ other 
special problems. Basically, what we are trying to d . - - ^ ;t that 
person to the point where he can read and write. 

You see, it makes a diffe >nce as far as I am concuned when a 
person comes to you and yc try to employ him-, if he cannot read 
or write he is not going to last on that job. Consequently,' it is 
necessary to really get into academics and to try and get that 
person as close to grade level as possible. * 

We do not want to take those kids out of the educational system. 
, The major feature of the program is reintegration back into the 
public school system. So, we work very closely with the Denver 
public schools to reintegrate kids back into school. 

Part of our emphasis, though, in both of our school programs is 
on prevocational training as well as actual job placement. In order, 
to do that, we started our own constiuction company in Denver -, 
that renovates houses within the core city. This gives kids a viable 
, employment opportunity. It also works very well in conjunction 
^ritn the academic portion because we can take that job experience 
and literally use that to tefich school— like math, some reading, a. 
great deal of spelling. 

But at the same time we are taking a person, teaching him 
literally the work ethic. The kids we get for the most part have 
never worked before; have unrealistic expectations about what the 
world of work is all about; do not have any skills or any way to 
b^ome a productive part.of society. We try to change that with the 
new pride' program. 

Senator Specter. Mr. James, thank you very much, yoUr testimo- 
ny is very helpful. T wish we had more time to explore further, but 
it was very good of you to come and to have shared your experi- 
ences with us. 

[The prepared statement of Thomas A. James follows:] • 
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Prepared Statement of Thomas S, James 



During the past seven years, the federal government has made sig- 
nif leant gains in its effoits to combat the, increasing incidence 
of juvenile crime. These gains followed passage of the JJDP Act 
of 1974, and were directly related to initiatives implemented by 
the .Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention. The 
early initiatives of the OJJDP were focused on compliance with the 
Act and led to a dramatic reduction in the number of status offen- 
ders and non-offenders which are held in juvenile detention and 
correctional facilities. 

Recently, OJJDP has addressed the problem of serious and violent 
crime through several new initiatives, i.e. , Restitution, Replica- 
tion of Project New Pride, Jnd the Violent Offender Program. 
These initiatives are attributable to the public's perception that 
the rates of serious and violent crimes are rapidly increasing. 
The history of the OJJDP su^gests^that these initiatives will in- 
fluence the states' methods of combating serious and violent crime. 
Historically, the OJJDP has (with a relatively small amount of 
federal resources) dramatically impacted state and local juris- 
dictions in the way they treat juvenile offenders. Experimental 
programs have been tested by OJJDP, and those proven effective 
have been implemented. These successful programs have saved the 
states hundreds of thousands of taxpayers' dollars,, Youth who 
^were inappropriately detained at great costs are no longer being 
held in juvenile institutions. Goals and standards hav« been 
established, information has been collected, analyzed, and dis- 

i 

M seminated, and technical assistance has been provided in a variety 

of forms to the states. Rarely has a federal agency has as great 
an impact at such a small cost as the OJJDP. 

. • ^Although the OJJDP has been unquestionably successful, it has onjy 
taken the initial steps toward alleviating the national problem 
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of juvenile delinquency. Clearly, problems associated with con- 
trolling the growth of serious and violent juvenile crime requires 
additional federal assistance. One form that this assistance should 
take is the extensive involvement of other segments of society in 
this effort. For example, the private business community has - 
rarely been utilized effectively, although available research 
indicates that they are an integral part of any effort that truly 
addresses Juvenile crime. The correlation between unemployment 
and crime has been well documented. It has also been documented 
that repeat juvenile offenders who are employed in viable jobs 
do not continue committing crimes. Consequently, it has been 
assumed that simply the creation of employment opportunities 
would solve the problem of increasing crime. This has not been 
the solution because the issue of viable jobs and the involvement 
of private business has been inadequately addressed. It has 
become increasingly clear* that the provision of viable Jobs is a 
role that cannot be fulfilled by the federal government. It is 
also clear that private business should not be expected to train 
and employ unskilled youth with behavior problems if the businesses 
are to remain profitable. Therefore, the only realistic solution 
is a Joint venture between business and government. Business 
should only be expected to provide jobs that are needed with a 
salary level that enables a person to lead an independent life. 
Business should not be expected to change behavior or correct 
social environment problems. The task of changing behavior or 
social conditions is appropriate for those agencies who are best 
equipped to do so. The federal role should be that of a catalyst; 
bridging the gap between business and community agencies that 
address the social, educational, and behavioral needs of youth. 
Specifically, the federal effort is at its best when it ensures 
that youth entering the private labor market are prepared for work. 
It should be noted that most of the federal efforts of the past 
have been focused on the creation of public Clocal and state gov- 
ernment) sector Jobs which, in turn, has accelerated the growth 
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of large numbers oi public employees, In all too many instances 

there has not been a sufficient need to justify this rate of 

public employment. This has resulted in many negative consequences, 

i.e. /poor work habits, lack of marketable skills, attendance 
problems, etc, As reductions are made in governmental agencies, 

it is apparent that many people employed in the public sector do 

not have the skills that are necessary to obtain joos in the 

private sector. It is also obvious that those youth who were 

trained for and placed in the pr 4 *Ue sector are the least affected 

by cuts in government spending. 

New Pride, Inc. (Denver, Colorado) has successfully tested joint 
ventures between the public and private sector,, The program works 
exclusively with serious repeat offenders and involves them in a 
highly structured, well-integrated program that addresses social, 
educational, family, ? and behavioral problems. All programming is 
designed to meet the individual needs of its clients, arid a key 
program component is pre-vocational training. Additionally, all 
youth are given work experience while involved in the treatment 
phase of the program. The program's employment opportunities are 
based on labor market deraa&ds. xnr example, New Pride operates - 
its own construction company that specializes in housing renovation. 
This area was selected because of the strong demand for people 
with construction-related skills, Because of energy development 
in Colorado, a shortage of skilled workers is expected to continue 
for a number of years. Youth completing the program are easily 
placed in private sector jobs. During the first year of the 
construction program' 3 operation, thirty^nine of forty youth were 
place with private contractors* 

Kew Pride has contracted with the Denver Urban Renewal Authority 
to renovate approximately five hundred (£30) houses' In the core 
city. These contracts provide the training vehicle for New Pride 
rlients, and this training directly benefits low income home owners 
whose houses a~e renovated. 
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Program participants who complete the urban renewal portions of 
the program enter a more advanced phase of the program where 
houses are purchased by a local Savings And Loan Company for 
renovation arid resale. The second phase has an additional ben- 
efit of providing income to New Pride which is returned to the 
treatment program. Additional contracts are secured from private 

home owners'and businesses, and the profits are returned to New 

» 

Pride to provide additional stipends or treatment services. All 
worn is performed -under the supervision of licensed contractors , 
and the final phase of the employment program is placement in 
private sector jobs. 

It should be emphasized that prior to placement in private sector 
jobs, New Pride has effectively addressed the family, social, 
education, and behavioral needs of its clients, and measurable 
gains have been achieved. The program uses public funds to meet 
these needs; the average cost per client is $4,500. This is an 
appropriate expenditure of funds since New Pri?.~- is designed to 
provide an alternative to institutionalization, and the cost of 
incarcerating a youth in Colorado is approximately $20,000 per 
year.. This approach is far more cost etfective than imprisonment; 
more humane; a better alternative than probation or parole? and 
much more productive. 

The example cited above featues construction as the training and 
employment vehicle. However, any number of businesses could 
be substituted in this concept, The training and employment 
program described could be tailored to meet the local needs of 
any area of the country. It is recommended that a National 
Consortium of Businesses be. formed for the purpose ot • providing 
employment to youth who have completed a highly structured 
program. The Consortium should be coordinated from the federal 
level and matched with community agencies that would be respond 
sible for changing client behavior prior to Job placement, The 
business community could then be assured that the employees they 
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are hiring are capable of performing the job for which they are 
employed. :he community agency responsible for training would 
be assured of viable employment for its clients. 

The Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention should 
continue supporting those community programs that offer a core - 
of integrated and comphrehensive services to serious or violent 
offenders. The program services should include? a) Diagnostic 
assessment, b) remedial education, c) Special education for youth 
with learning disabilities;, d) Job preparation and job placement, 
e) Intensive supervision, i) Volunteer support, g) Follow-up ser- 
vices. 

New Pride has provided tl^e services listed aboye to a target popu- 
lation of serious repeat offenders since 1973. The program has 
demonstrated success in keeping offenders in the community, re- 
ducing recidivism rates, improving academic abilities, employing 
youth, and reducing their incarceration. New Pride, through ex- 
tensive and well developed relationships with juvenile justice 
agencies, has had a significant impact on the Denver juvenile 
justice system's dispositional response to youth adjudicated 
for serious offenses. Juvenile justice agencies refer iduIt 
vA^le offenders to New Pride with confidence that both youth 
and community interests are protected, New Pride is an "Examplary 
program" that is currently being replicated in ten cities nation^ 
ally. Tue replication of New Pride has already created a network 
of programs that could be expanded into other jurisaictions, 
especially with the support and involvement of the business com- 
munity.. 
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Senator Specter. I* would like to turn now to Mr. Charles Lauer 
from the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, 
and Mr. Lauer's two colleagues who have accompanied him here. 
Mr. Lauer. Mr. Dodge and Dr. Howell. • 
Senator Specter. Welcome, and the floor is yours. 

STATEMENT OF CHARLES A. LAUER, ACTING DIRECTOR, 
OFFICE OF JUVENILE JUSTICE AND DELINQUENCY PREVEN- 
TION, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE ACCOMPANIED BY 
DOUGLAS DODGE, PROGRAM MANAGER, VIOLENT OFFEND- 
ERS PROGRAM, JAMES C. HOWELL, NATIONAL ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE COORDINATION. 

Mr. Lauer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Our testimony is much 
longer than it usually has been in the past and considerably more 
complex. With your permission, I will summarize the six or seven 
major points and leave time for questions to Mr. Dodge and Mr. 
Howell. 

Senator Specter. Please, do. 

Mr. Cauer. Pointing out at the beginning that we have defined 
for purposes of this paper, the "violent offender" separately from 
the "serious property offender. " We use the term "serious offend- 
er" to include both. It results from an anomaly in our data. It 
differs from . the definition in the Juvenile Justice Act in section 
103(14). We find it easier to work with. 

The first eight pages of our statement attempt -to summarize the 
statistics that we have. We put those statistics in this fouxiat 
because we get a variety of questions and they are phrased differ- 
ently. So there are different ways to phrase the answers. 

Most importantly, I think we have shown here that proportion- 
ately and numerically the violent crime problem is largely a juve- 
nile or a youthful offender problem— a youthful offender being a 
person aged 18 to 20, ? 

Senator Specter. When you say a majority, what percentage 
would you attribute to those of 20 and under to violent crime? 

Mr. Lauer. To 20 and under, 44 percent. And to the juvenile 
alone, the proportion of violent crime is 20 percent. That, numeri- 
cally, equates out to 87,000 violent offenses in terms of arrests only. 
Forty percent of the serious property crimes would be attributed to 
juveniles, or 750,000 crimes, over three-quarters of a million per 
year. 

Proportional to juvenile subgroups— in other words, the number 
of juveniles per 100,000 as opposed to the number of adults per 
100,000, and the number of youthful offenders per 100,000, there 
would be 2,500 arrests of adults; 4,800 of juveniles, and 8,100 of 
youthful offenders. So, you can see that there are proportionally 
more and numerically more. 

Senator Specter. Do you have a professional judgment as to 
whether a relatively small number of offenders commit a relatively 
large number of offenses? 

Mr. Lauer. Yes, sir, there are at least 4 studies that reflect that 
5 to 15 percent— the studies differ— 5 to 15 percent of the juveniles 
are chronic offenders. They would commit anywhere from 65 to 80 
percent of the violent often ses ; 
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Senator Specter. Would you think that would hold true in the 
adult offender categories as well? 

Mr. Lauer. The career criminal program that LEAA has spon- 
sored is based upon that premise. We believe it holds true there 
also. 

Let me summarize two or three other areas. Some of the other 
witnesses have^ already covered these and you have alluded to 
them. There are no surprises in the characteristics of the "violent 
juvenile offender, Th3 offenders are typically male, very often a 
minority. They have school problems, they have unstable family 
situations, economic problems, unemployment problems, and. they 
are very often gang members or youthful group members. That 
influences the overall rates because the studies also show that 
numerically and proportionately the violent offenses typically origi- 
nate in a formal gang context or in a youth group context,. 

There are no patterns in terms of specialization. A juvenile does 
not specialize in one kind of violent offense, tut there are patterns 
. in terms of seriousness. The juvenile who typically commits serious 
• crimes will commit other serious crimes and the same thing holds 
true for the juvenile who is involved in less serious activity. 

You have alluded to the progression of the juvenile delinquent 
into the adult criminal. The pattern seems to be that those who 
cc^nmit less serious offenses continue on to commit less serious 
crimes; the more serious offenders continue to commit more seribus 
crmes. If they started early, they continue longer into adulthood, 

lliere is no firm predictability of future offenders, so there is no 
way of saying that all of the offenders who have started on a 
progression will become adult offenders. But of adult offenders 
most of them, or all of them were in fact juvenile offenders who did 
progress. 

Senator Specter. What is your judgment as to the best point o? 
points to try to intercept on this crime cycle? ' 

Mr, Lauer, One program that we funded addresses that question 
and is based on the premise that 13-, 14-, 15-year-old students, in 
the 8th, 9th, or 10th grade, is the best point to get at the juvenile 
potential offender. To keep him or her in school; to address the 
high dropout rates which approach 45 percent in many large cities 
and 25 percent nationwide. The dropout rate correlates, of course, 
with unemployment. 

Senator Specter, You particularize the drop out from school at 
that time as a very critical factor on the crime cycle? 

Mr. Lauer. Yes, sir. Finally, I think drugs and alcohol and 
approaches that involve drug and alcohol abuse are other critical 
factors because the studies again show that in at least 60 percent of 
the violent crime instances there wfcs drjig or alcohol abuse in- 
volved before the crime was committed. 

Senator Specter. And what is your best course to deal with the 
problem of drop outs? 

Mr. Lauer. The one course we are following has not been evalu- 
ated yet. It is an alternative education program which is designed 
to bring the community* local businesses, the family, the teachers, 
and other groups together at the-school level to provide the student 
with courses and activities that he is more interested in, courses 
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that he can learn— shop courses, for example, instead of plane 
geometry^-and attempt to keep him in school that way. 

We have summarized in the testimony material that we have 
previously submitted to the Violent Crime Task Force and to you 
on past programs, including the ones that are represented at this 
table, the violent offender program, new pride, and restitution. We 
have submitted that to you in the past and submit it again. If you 
have questions on * v ose, I would like to turn them over to Mr. 
Dodge. 

Senator Specter. Fine. I was about to ask about the restitution 
program. Would that be an appropriate place to start with you; Mr. 
Dodge? 

Mr. Dodge. Yes, Senator. Thank you very much tor the opportu- 
nity to be here. I can speak for a few moments about the experi- 
ence of the office with the juvenile restitution program. 

We initiated a 0 major program in this area in 1978 and early 
1979, and all 41 projects were funded throughout the country at an 
initial funding level of about $19.5 million. These projects are in 26 
States and encompass 8f> different sites. 

The experience with it has been generally very good. Although 
the evaluations themselves are very tentative, there are some very 
promising results that are tentatively being identified. Before I get 
into those results I would like to discuss a little bit the level of 
activity that has occurred under this particular program because I 
believe it is impressive. * 

There have been over 18,000 referrals to this program as of 
February, when the last data came in that was recorded; of those 
18,000, 13,700 cases have been closed and restitution paid under 
this program; monetary restitution has been $1.3 million. 

Senator Specter. Where do the funds come from to make these 
restitution payments? 

Mr. Dodge. They come from twc ources, Senator. One is that 
the projects help the youths find jous, and we have also provided, 
within the structure of the program, for subsidization. The subsidi- 
zation does involve a large percentage of youths and suppprts them 
in their employment. In other words, the youth becomes employed 
in a public or private, generally not-for-profit, agency, and the 
youth^ wages are subsidized. 

Senator Specter. These are restitution programs involving juve- 
H niles in the 15-, 16-, 17-year-old category? 

Mr. Dodge. Yes. The average age is-about 15% years. 

Senator Specter. And how is the amount of restitution deter- 
mined, by the judge in the juvenile^ proceedings? 

Mr. Dodge. Ultimately, yes. But the projects do generally what 
they call a loss assessment. They obtain documentation from the 
victim and work out a loss* assessment which generally becomes a 
part of a presentence report. In some of the projects, for instance in 
the District of Columbia, that process actually involves mediation 
between the victim and the offender, if the victim agrees to do 
that. . . . 

Senator Specter. How is the loss assessment determined, proper- 
ty damage, loss of wages, medical expenses, that sort of thing? 

Mr. Dodge. It is generally the out-of-pocket costs, market value. 

Senator Specter. Not pain and suffering? 
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Mr. Dodge. Pain and suffering is generally not included within 
that. Ishould say, it is not included at all. 

Senator Specter. Does the victim give up the right to sue in a 
civil court as a result of that proceeding? 

Mr. Dodge. No, it does not impact on that at all. What it does do 
is provide the victim monetary restitution. The average victim 
receives reparation approximately 88 percent of his losses, two- 
thirds of which is restitution, the rest is from insurance and return 
of property. 

Senator Specter. Out-of-pocket losses? 

Mr. Dodge. Yes, out-of-pocket losses. 

Senator Specter. And what is your evaluation as to the value of 
that approach by way of a rehabilitative effect, if any, on the 
offender? 

Mr. Dodge. We do not have long-term longitudinal data on re- 
cidivism. But we do have some, I think, rather impressive data on 
in-program reoffense rates. 

Senator Specter. Now, what is it you do not have, again? 

Mr. Dodge. We do not have longitudinal data on recidivism. 

Senator Specter. What do you mean by "longtitudinal data on 
recidivism?" 

Mr. Dodge. Well, follow-up data which would take the youth out 
to a year, 18 months,' or 2 years after leaving the program. 

Senator Specter. And what is it you do have? 

Mr. Dodge. We have data on the in-program reoffense rate. In 
other words, while the youth is in the program, during that time 
frame, which averages about 6 months. 

Senator Specter. And what is your data there? 

Mr. Dodge. That data shows that we have only a 9-percent 
recontact for a new offense, tnat is only approximately 1 in 10 
youths reoffend while they are in the restitution program. 

We do not have any comparison data to show what happens 
generally on probation for juveniles, but our evaltiators called to 
my attention a recent study that was done in Wayne County's 
court on young adults. /There, they were showing an intensive 
✓ probation reoffense rate of 36.5, and the regular probation of 35 

percent. 

Senator Specter. How many people are involved in the statistics 
that you have already given? 

Mr. Dodge. So, far, 18,000. 
% Senator Specter. And what impact or role do you think the 

restitution program plays in this deterrent effect? I mean, does it 
make a difference that young people have to pay for what they 
have done? 

* Mr. Dodge. That is hard to judge at this point. 

•Senator Specter. Do you have an opinion? 
- Ir. Dodge. I think it does. 
Senator Specter. Why? 

Mr. Dodge. Because I think it shows the youth that something is 
going to be done besides a mere pat on the hand or that, "I am 
going to have to report to the probation officer once in a while." 

Senator Specter. How do you evaluate the restitution effect con- 
trasted with either probation or incarceration? 
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Mr Dodge Well, just on the basis of the in-program reoffense 
rates I would say that destitution is significantly better, even for 
serious offenders. * . _ 

Senator Specter. Better than incarceration.' 

&na^r^PECTEB y Why? It hurts more to pay than to be in jail, it 

18 M^DSTthink it is a better lesson. It is difficult to compare 
because we are probably dealing with somewhat different levels of 
offenders But even for the serious offenders, the very serious of- 
fender which are included in this program-and there is a signifi- 
cant Srcentage that are, about 20 percent-the recidivism rate is 
fowerTbelSe that the very impact of bH*^^ 
goes on in those facilities impacts on reoffense rates. The reollense 
Stes that are reported for you|ns and young adults coming out of 
institutions are very high. . ... 

Senator Specter. Dr. Howell, we would like to turn to you at this 
point if we may, and ask you for the testimony you would care to 

contribute. 
Mr Howell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

In addition to the points that Mr. Lauer has made, I would ike 
to bring your attention to some research results that we have just 
recently received. Thinking erroneously that someone might be 
Stify ng « these research results, we did not include them in our 
written statement and therefore I would like to briefly call your 
Xntion to this research because I think it is terribly important in 
the context of the issues that you. are wrestling with here. 

I am referring te a nationwide study that our office has spon- 
soredrfocusIS on adult court handling of juveniles It is commonly 
assumed, as you well know, that youths tried as adults have been 
S?ed with serious and personal offenses, and that they are more 
likelv to be incarcerated if they are convicted. 

However, what this research revealed is that this assumption 
does not appear to be correct. The research involved an examina- 
tion of "all four of the basic mechanisms . by which juveniles are 
tried as adults in adult courts. These include judicial ^ waiver; 
second, concurrent jurisdiction; third, . excluded offenses and, 
fourth, a lower age of iurisdiction for the juveni e court. 

Basically, what tias research shows is that of the roughly 1 
million kids that are handledan adult courts each year, the major- 
kv of them wind up in adult courts by virtue of a lower age of 
uvenile court jurisdiction. This mechanism accounts for about 
three-fourths of those juveniles who are tried as adults. . 

¥te next most popular mechanism is 'SEg^ 
which is also most frequently discussed. In 1978, about 9,000 juve- 
niles were waived to adult court. Among these, only 29 percent had 
JommTtted^ersonal offenses, and about 41 percent ha<f committed 

P ^mo t nVthose 38 who were waived, 90 percent were convicted and 
about half were incarcerated. , 

Senator Specter. What is the most salient conclusion that you 
come to from this study? , • . n „j. llt 

Mr. Howell. It is that those juveniles who are moved intoadnlt 
courts are not the most serious offenders to Start with. That the 
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incarceration rate is only about 50 percent. The conclusion the 
research team arrived at was that, contrary to popular belief, 
juveniles who are handled in adult court are not dealt with more 
severely than they would be if they were handled in juvenile court. 
Senator Specter. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Howell. Thank you, I appreciate the opportunity to be here. 

Senator Specter. We very much appreciate your being here, 
gentlemen. Thank you for the testimony; it is very informative. 

[The prepared statement of Charles Lauer and the remarks of 
Mr. Dodge before the House of Representatives follow:] 
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Prepared Statement of Charles A, Lauer 



I appreciate the opportunity, Mr. Chairman, to appear before the Subcommittee on, 
Juvenile Justice of the Senate Committeethis Country. This statement summarizes the 
Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention's (OJJDP) current understanding of 
the magnitude of this problem and some of its important dimensions, major issues, OJJDP 
activities in the area, and possible future directions for the Federal effort in the serious 
and violent juvenile crime area. o 

For the purpose of this statement, "violent juvenile crime" is defined to, include the 
following offenses; murder, robbery, forcible rape, and aggravated assault. "Serious 
property crime" is defined to include burglary, larceny-theft, motor vehicle theft, and, in 
some instances, arson. I shall use the general term "serious" juvenile crime to encompass 
both "violent juvenile crime" and "serious property crime". This departure from the 
statutory definition of serious juvenile crime contained in the Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention (JJDP) Act is made only for convenience purposes because of the 
manner in which crime statistics are typically reported. 

"Juvenile" generally refers to persons under the age of 18; youthful offenders (18-20), and j 
adults (21 and older). Such a precise age distinction cannqt be made in certain data areas. 
Therefore, criminality among "young persons" (aged about 10-25) rather than among 
juveniles, is discussed in certain instances herein. 

Magnitude of the Problem 

There are four mojoi sources of regular National statistics on serious and violent juvenile 
crime: the FBI's Uniform Crime Reports (UCRs) on arcests; the National Crime Survey 
' (NCS) of victimizations against persons, households, and commercial establishments; 
nationwide self-reported* delinquency surveys; and an annual statistical series on juvenile 
court handling of juveniles* Data from each of these sources are summarized below. 

Arrests . Examination of UCR arrest date from several viewpoints helps illuminate 
juvenile involvement in serious and violent crime. These viewpoints might be posed as 
questions. 

♦This method involves asking juveniles what crimes they have committed 
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What proportion of all arrests do juveniles account for? 

About 23% in 1979. Young persons (aged 18-20) accounted for 17%, and adults (21 
and older), $0%. 

What proportion of all arrests for serious and violent crimes do iuveniies account 
for? 

In 1979, juveniles accounted for about 20% of all violent crime arrests, 44% of all 
serious property crime arrests, and 39% of all serious crime arrests. 

Young persons accounted, for 17% of all violent crime arrests? 19% , serious 
property? and 18%, overall serious. 

Adults accounted for 63% of all violent crime arrests; 38%, serious property? and 
43%, overall serious. 

What proportions of juvenile arrests are for serious and violent crimes ? 

In 1979, about 4% of all juvenile arrests were for violent crimes, 35% for serious 
property crimes, and 39% for serious crimes overall. About 10% of all juvenile 
arrests for serious crimes were for violence; about 90% for serious property crimes. 

These data make it clear that juveniles are disproportionately involved In serious 
crimes, especially when one considers that in 1979, youths aged 10-17 represented 
about 1*% of the total U.S, population, 

< 

Although arson is not considered a violent offense in the UCRs, many experts do 
view it as such — particularly when lives are endangered. Inclusion of arson in the 
violent crime category reveals that juveniles accounted for about one-fourth of all 
violent crime arrests in r979, 1 

\ 

What proportion of each violent crime do iuveniies account for? 
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In 1979, juvenile arrests represented about 9% of all arrests for murder, 16% of all 
arrestUor robbery, ar.J 16% of all arrests for aggravated assault. 

Tnese data indicate juvenile involvement - violent crime % be most 
disproportionate in robbery offenses. 

5) What_proportion of each serious property crime d o luveniles account for? 

In 1979, juveni>- "Tes;s represented about V9% of all arrests for arson, <*9% for auto 
theft, <*9% ior I or nd <*0% for larceny. 

, These arrest data clearly document the disproportionate involvement of juveniles in 
serious property crimes. 

6) What is the proportion of Violent luvenile arrests for ea ch such offense? 

* In 1979, 2% of all ,»v.cnt juvenile arrests were for murder, 5%. for rape, <»7% for 
robbery, and 46% for aggravated assault. 

These data i>how that, among violent crime arrests of juveniles, robbery and 
* aggravated assault ace most predominant. 

'/) What is the proportion of serious property luvenile arrests for each such offense ' 

In 1979, 1% of all serious" property juvenile arrssts were for arson, 9% for auto theft, 
30% for burglary, and 59% for larceny. 

These data »how that, among serious property arrests of juveniles, burglary and 
larceny-theft (especially) are most predominant. 

%) Wh is the proportion of total serious juveniif arrests that is for particular serious 
(violent and serious property) crimes? 

It was noted above that about 10% of all serious juvenile arrests were for violent 
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cymes; 90% for serious property offenses during 1979. The proportion pi all serious 
juvenile arrests for each offense in 1979 was: murder (.2%), rape (1%), robbe*/ (5%), 
aggravated assault fo%), arson <1%), auto theft (8%), burglary (27%), and larceny 
(53%). 

c 

These data show that, when the total volume of serious juvenile arrests is 
considered, the property crimes of larceny-theft (especially) and burglary are most 
predominant. 

9) What is the pgak age for a rrests of juveniles for serious and violent crimes ? 

For serous property crimes: 16 years of age? for violent crimes: *17-18. * 

Victimizations. Since 1973 the (now) Bureau of Justice Statistics has sponsored National 
victimisation surveys of mdividjals ( tt $ed 12 above) and .ommercial business. The 
survey focuses on illegal behavior m which victims come facejo-face with offenders 
(rape, personal and commercial robbery, assault, and personal' 'larceny). The Office of 
3-veniIe Justice and Delinquency Prevention has sponsored special analyses of these data 
in which, for comparative purposes, the crimmalpnvolvements of juvenile offenders (under 
18 years of age) were compared with those of youthful offenders llZ to 20 years old) and 
adult offenders (21 or older). These analyses, by Dr. Michael Hindelang and his colleagues, 
have revealed the following with respect to the relative involvement of juveniles m the 
above offenses— as perceived by those victimized: s 

1) During the period 1,973-1977, juvenile- offenders accounted for 23% of all 
victimizations (lor the above face-to-face offenses). 

2) During the period 1973-1*977, juveniles accounted for an average of 8.2% of all 
rapes; 2<>.2% of ah robberies; 17.8% of all aggravated assaults; and 3<Ufc of 
all personal larcenies. " g 
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During the period 1973-1977, ignites had a higher estimated rate of 
offending in total personal crimes (per 100,000 persons in each population 
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* subgroup) than adults. The respective rates in 1977 were 4,852 for Juveniles 
and 2,582 for adults. Youthful offenders (aged 1S-20) had the highest rate in 
1977: 8,1 16 per 100,000 population. 

Hindelang and his associates examined the "seriousness" of those (mostly violent) crimes 
when committed by juveniles and adults - as perceived by the victims. They found 
juvenile crimes to be "demonstrably" less serious, according to the victims, because 
juveniles are less likely to use weapons, are less successful in completing acts of robbery 
and larceny (and completed thefts result in smaller financial losses), and they do not injure 
their victims as severely as do adults, 
i 

Self-reported Delinquency . Since 1976, 033DP, in conjunction with the Center for Studies 
of Crime and Delinquency, has sponsored nationwide annual surveys o{ self-reported 
delinquent behavior and drug use among a nationally representative sample of juveniles 
aged 12-18. Preliminary results from these surveys challenge conventional wisdom that 
serious and violent crime is generally rampant among juveniles. Rather, it appears that a 
small proportion of juveniles are repeatedly engaging in such criminality. 

9 

Based on the national sample surveyed, the proportion self-reporting involvement in 
serious criminality was small: 6% admitted having committed aggravated assault, 4% 
grand larceny, 6% breaking antf entering, 9% assaulting a teacher, 12% carrying a 
con&aled weapon, 14% gang fighting, and 3% strongarm extortion. 

These data also show that^among boys, those who commit relatively serious crimes do so 
relatively "frequently. Using the average number of offenses committed in each category, 
the researchers estimated males aged J 2 to 18 to commit each year: 3.3 million 
• aggravated , assaults? 15 million individual participations in t gang fights; ^million 
t strikings of- teachers; 2.5 million grand thefts; and 6.J. million breakings and enterings. 
These figures are many tinges greater than the number of arrests of juveniles each year 
for these offenses. 
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Self-fepor^ studies (along with victimization surveys) have made an important contribution 
to understanding and measuring crime. They have uncovered much of the so-called 
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"hidden crimes 1 - those not reported to the police or other authorities. Only somewhere 
between 3 and 15% of all delinquent acts result in a police "contact", much less an arrest. 
Surprisingly, a large amount of serious juvenile crime is not brought to the attention of 
police, In the follow-up research to the Philadeipnia birth cohort -,tudy, Wolfgang and his 
colleagues found that a sample of the original study group admitted (self-reporteu) having 
committed from 8 to 11 serious crimes for each time they were arrested. "Chronic 
recidivists" (those with 5 or more police contacts) self-reported more serious arrests than 
other official delinquents in the sample. 

Self-report studies have also made an important confnbution toward understanding 
differences among cities versus other areas in self -re ported delinquency. These local 
studies' have shown higher ratp- oi serious delinquent acts in the larger cities than other 
areas, suggesting that national self-report surveys may underestimate the magnitude of 
serious juvenile crime. 



W">iss and Sederstrom, based on the numerous self-report study results, ooserve that there * 
-nay well be literally millions of serious crimes being committed each year by youths, each 
with at least one victim. They note several alarming findings: 



First, the reported violent crimes are not importantly different m prevalence and 
incidence from the property crimes; second, because this is a national survey the 
estimates are lower than they would be for high crime rate cities or social areas 
within cities; third, if the usual criteria for "chronic offender" — for example, five 
or more arrests - are applied the typical self-reported serious offender achieves 
chronicity more than once a year; fourth, compared with studies using official data 
on violent rec.divisny repeated violence is a norm for some rather than a very rare 
event; and fifth, giver, that a variety of serious offenses are intercorrelated and 
those juveniles who commit them often do so more than once a year, they are even 
more active than an analysis of individual acts would suggest. 



Juvenile Court Handling. Shortly after enactment into law of the 33DP Act, O330P 
assumed responsibility for the former HEW Juvenile Court Statistical Reporting System - 
an historical series which was begun in the I930's. It has been improved and expanded, 
with the assistance of the National Council of Juvenile and Family Court Judges 
(NCJFCJ), to obtain data fairly representative nationally from juvenile and family courts 
with respect to their handling of juveniles. ThescMata indicate that, in 1979, nearly 6% of 
all juveniles referred to such courts were referred for a violent offense, almost 39% for a 
serious property offense, and HV% for a serious crime. By way of contrast, during the 
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same year, about 35% were referred for a non-serious offense (Part II, UCR), and 18% for 
a "status"* offense. 

Data derived torn these four major sources have been supplemented by the results of 
special studies on various aspects of the serious and violent juvenile crime problem. Their 
results are summarized very cogently in a draft report prepared by NIJJDP's Assessment 
Center on Delinquent Behavior and Prevention at the University of Washington.** It is 
based on an extensive assessment of the irious and violent juvenile area from the 
standpoint of prevention. The remainder of this section as well as the following "Major 
Issues" section draws heavily upon that report, ' fc 

* r 
Cha racteristics of Serious and Vio lent Juvenile Offenders. The summary characterises 
of these offenders are: 

predominate male; disproportionately represented among minority youth, 
more likely to have school problems, includirfg poor academic performance, 
and interpersonal difficulties and conduct problems; characterized by high 
residential mobility; typically come from economically disadvantaged origins; 
experiencing employment problems; more likely from families characterized 
by higher rates of disorganization and instability, inadequate supervision, 
conflict and disharmony, and poor parent-child relationships; early starters 
delinquency but are usually older than most delinquents, especially those who . 
engage in violence; and are typically involved in group offenses, with gang 
membership playing an important role. 

Weiss and Sederstrom note several striking features of the salient characteristics of 
serious juvenile delinquents: . 



♦"Status" offenses consist of those which would not be considered an offense if committed 
by an adult - such as running away, beyond control, school truancy, etc. 

♦♦Joseph G. Weiss and 3ohn Sederstrom, 'The Prevention of Serious Delinquency: What to 
Do?", University of Washington, National Assessment Center on Delinquent Behavior and 
Its Prevention, June 26, 1981. 
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L they do not typically include the abnormal biological or psychological 
, attributes often attributed to these offenders; 

2. the role of gangs is more prominent; 

3. the characteristics of these youths personify the social areas, neighborhoods, 
or communities' where "they live - communities with high crime rates and a 
plethora of other.related problems; and, , * 

they are similar to the strongest general correlates of juvenile delinquency, 
which include demographic variables (sex, race, and age) and the more causal 
variables (family, Deer group-, school, employment opportunities, the law, and 
community dynamics). 

Correlates and Causes. *s noted above, communities with overall high crime rates ' 
and ether related social problems, as well'as sex, race, and age are correlated 
with seKous delinquency. Also, the strongest causal variables of serious 
delinquency are family, peer group, school, employment opportunities, 
and community dynamics. 

Among these causal variables, the* chain of cassation moves from family to school 
to peer relations (In ascending order). These are the strongest causal variables; 

These three variables also show the same rank order of explanatory power when 
delinquency In general Is examined. Only one Important difference exists 
whether one Is explaining serious or petty delinquent behavior: youths' attach- 
ment to parents, and schopi may be slightly more predictive of Involvement In 
petty than In serious delinquency. 

Socioeconomic status does not appear to be a strong correlate of either general 
or serious delinquency. 

For general delinquency {self-reported and officially recorded) the strongest 
correlates are peer Items, sex of the juvenile, and school variables. For self- 
reported delinquency only, family variables, employment , and age are the next 
strongest correlates. 
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The Major, Contexts of Serious and Violent Delinquency . It 1s Important to recog- 
nize that juvenile delinquents show very little evVjence of career,' offense, or 
violent specialization. Juveniles with official records typically have arrests 
for a variety of offenses. Therefore, it 1s Important to examine the social 
contexts of serious and violent offenses when considering Intervention approaches. 

The most prevalent social context of serious and violent juvenile criminality 
is what Walter Miller has described as "law violating groups." These disruptive 
and often predatory groups are usually small (5-10 members) and form periodically 
robbery bands, extortion cliques, and burglary rings. Although they do not 
typically evidence the formal organization of youth gangs, claim a turf, carry 
a group Identity, such groups are the most devastating when the total volume of 
serious and vIolenVcrlme is considered. Miller estlnates that these disruptive 
youth groups Involve perhaps up to 20% of eligible beys 1n cities of over 10,000 
population, and their membership consists of less than 10X gang members. He 
argues tijat more resources should be allocated to dealing with these law violating 
groups than gangs because of the pervasiveness of this phenomenon. 

M1lle-- eV.= estimates that about 47t of all serious crimes by individuals and 
groups, and about 71X of all serious crimes by youths are the product of law 
violating groups. 

A second important context of serious and violent juvenile criminality 1s *outh 
gangs . Although most behavior by gang members 1s noncriminal, gang members are 
far more likely than other youth (Including members of law violating groups) to 
engage in violent forms of crime. They also use guns as weapons more frequently. 
This has made sore of the gang violence a greater threat and danger than ever 
before. These conclusions are drawn by Or. Walter Miller, who has recently 
completed the first national survey of youth gangs and other law violating groups 
for OJJDP, major findings from which follow. These results are preliminary at 
this point. 

Youth gang problems were reported by five of the six "largest" cities 
(population one million or more), 17 of the 36 metropolitan areas (population 
one million or more), and 40 of the Nation's 150 "large" cities (population 
100,000 or more). The West has replaced the Northeast as the region with the 
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greatest number of "large" gang problem cities: over one-half of the U.S. 
total. Fifty percent of the Nation's "large" gang problem cities were found 
1n California alone, which contains 13% of the "large" U.S. cities. Cities and 
• towns with gang problems were located In 11 of California's 17 metropolitan 
areas. 

Gangs are disproportionately concentrated 1n the largest cities. About one-half 
of the Nation's gangs, and two-thirds of all gang members, are located 1n the- 
ten greatest gang problem cities (New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, 
Detroit, San Diego, San Antonio, Phoenix, San Francisco, and Boston). Never- 
theless, about one-half of the Nation's gangs, and about one-third of Its gang 
members are found 1n cities with a population of 500*000 or fess. Thus the 
1970's witnessed a greater probability of finding gangs 1n cities of smaller 
size than has traditionally been the case. 

There are about 2,200 gangs with 9£,C00 members located 1n approximately 300 
U.S. cities and towns. 

The greater tendency of gang members than other youth to engage 1n violent forms 
. of crime 1s illustrated 1n New York City data. A comparison of arrests among 
N.Y. gang members with those of non-gang yot'th 1n that dty showed that gang 
members were arrested 1n significantly higher proportions for robbery, rape, 
assault, and weapons violations. Robbery ranked first as a basis for arrests 
of gang members, with 30* of their arrests for this offense, compared to 7S for 
non-gang youth. # 

Killings play a major role in the criminal activities of juvenile gang members. 
In 60 of the Nation's 300 gang problem dtles alone, approximately 3,400 gang- 
related homicides were recorded during the period 1967-1980. During 1979, 
gang killings accounted for 59X of arrests of juveniles for homicide. 

Miller concludes that gangs have changed significantly over the past 2 or 3 
decades 1n the following ways: (1) gang problems ar e more apparent in smaller 
communities; and (2) they are not confined to traditional inner-city areas or 
neighborhoods. 
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A third prevalent context of serious and violent juvenile delinquency 1s schooU. 
in 1976.77,,, the National Institute of Education surveyed a Nationally represen- 
tative samp!* of over 4,000 public elementary and secondary schools with respect 
to the incidence of disruptive, crlmfnal and violent activities. The following 
were ainong the findings. 

1) The risk of violence to teenage youngsters is greater 1n school 
than elsewnere. A remarkable 68% of the robberies and 50* of the 
assaults on youths aged 12-15 occur at school. 

2) Around 6,700 schools are seriously affected by crime. 

' 3) An estimated 282,000 students are attacked at school 1n a typical 
one-month period (42% of which Involve some injury). 

4) An estimated 112,000 students have something taken from them by 
force, weapons, or threats 1n a typical month. 

5) An estimated 5,200 teachers are physically attacked at school 1n 
a month's time. 

These data clearly show that violent juvenile crlae Is to a large degree a 
school context as well as a street problem. 

Trends. The overall yoluEe of serious and violent Juvenile crime appears to 
have levelled off beginning about 1975 - a point In time which roughly corre- 
lates with a sharp decrease In the number of "baby boom" youth of Juvenile age. 
Whether one Is examining official records (arrests), self-reported delinquency 
results, or victimization data, decreases In the volume of serious and violent 
delinquency are apparent. However, this is not to say that the rate of Juvenile 
Involvement in serious and violent criminality 1s decreasing, for It may not be. 

Over the past few years, while the volume of adult serious crime, arrests has 
continued to increase, such Juvenile arrests have levelled off for the most 
part. Arrest rates, for adults also Increased at a greater rate than for Juveniles 
during the WO's, while the arrest rate for Juveniles has remained more than 50J 
greater than that for adults. 
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These results of the NCP victimization surveys Indicate that rates of being 
victimized by juveniles for serious crimes, both personal and property have 
remained relatively stable over the past 10 years while adult rates have 
Increased. 

Preliminary analyses of the national self-report survey data have revealed a 
possible decrease overall in de1inquency,,behav1or, and serious delinquency 
as well, during the late 1970's. 

National juvenile court data also show a slight decrease 1n the total number 
of juvenile cases handled during the late 1970*5. However, the number of 
serious delinquency cases handled has net. 

Despite the apparent decrease 1n the volume of serious and violent juvenile 
criminality this remajns a serious problem of enormous magnitude in this 
Country. Even though the bulk of juvenile delinquency is nonserlous (60X of 
all juvenile arrests are for Part II UTR offenses), 40X 0 f juvenile arrests 
are for serious crimes, 1n contrast with only 20X.,for adults. Thus a greater 
proportion of juvenile than adult crime 1s serious. J 



Major Issues 

The following 1s a brief discussion of several selected major Issues pertaining 
to serious and violent juvenile crime. 

1. Are there unique patterns of serious and violent juvenile behavior? 

Current discussion and debate about juvenile justice usually assumes that 
youths tend to "specialize" 1n delinquent "careers." This tendency 1s 
evidenced by popular use of such terms as "status offender," "nonoffender" 
and "career" criminal . 

We1s and Sederstrom's exhaustive review of the literature, research, and 
data pertaining to serious and violent juvenile crime led them to conclude 
that: "In general, contrary to common belief, the evidence suggests that 
there 1s not violent offense or offender specialization, but rather versati- 
lity of Involvement 1n Illegal behavior, and the most useful empirical dls- 
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t1 notion 1s between serious and less serious (or. petty) offenders. Both 
engage 1n nonviolent and violent acts, but the fonner do so more frequently 
and commit more*ser1ous and violent crimes, with accompanying more likely' 
official records of their Involvements. " 

Some self-report research has suggested the presence or behavioral speciali- 
zation; however We1s and his colleagues have not found offender special Iza- 
tlon by behavior pattern - rather, they found greater empirical support 
for offender specialization by seriousness of Involvement. 

More recent national self-report data shows evidence of the existence of } 
patterned serious delinquency. Preliminary analysis of multi-year data * 
has revealed that among "serious delinquents"* (which constituted about 
8% of the total sample), about one-third of these stayed "serious" the 
'next year. About 14t of these "serious delinquents" failed to report 
any serious offenses 1n the subsequent year. 

Research using official recor* also falls to support the notion of be- 
havioral specialization. Such research "ound a lack of career, 
offense, or even violent specialization. Such data (primarily of arrests) 
primarily reflect frequency and seriousness differences among juveniles' 
records ( and within their own delinquent histories)., However, the prob- 
ability of a record of a violent offense Is greater among youths with a 
large number of official offenses. 

Following their extensive research, We1s and Sederstrom draw a general 
conclusion about the question of existence of unique patterns of serious 
and violent delinquency: 

In general, the data on delinquent behavior — both o^clal 
and self-report measures - support the emphasis of the 1980 
Amendments to the JJDP Act on. "serious crime" among juveniles. 
Juveniles are actively Involved 1n the kinds of serious crimes 
defined In the Amendments - primarily UCR Index crimes. 
Juveniles are Involved In both serious property and violent 
crimes, with much more typical Involvement In the former than 
the latter. These types of serious delinquent acts are Inter- 
correlated, meaning that youngsters who are Involved In serious 

* Those who admitted having comltted at least three serious property or violent 
offenses 1n a given year. 
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crime are Involved 1n a variety of serious crimes, as well as 
less serious cr*ues, rather than specializing 1n single offense 
types or in property or violent categories. If there 1s speciali- 
zation, 1t 1s not behavioral but differentiated 1n terms of fre- 
quency and seriousness of offenses. One category of Juvenile 
offenders engages 1n less serious offenses and the other engages 
In more serious offenses, and the former does not predict the 
latter. Rather, those youngsters who commit serious crimes 
begin their delinquent careers with more serious crimes. The 
data do not support the popular notion of a unique pattern of 
juvenile violence, where the offender can be characterized or 
typified as a "violent offender" on the basis of the variety, 
frequency, or seriousness of his delinquent behavior. In 
short, the research supports the Federal emphasis on serious 
crimes. t 

2. How chronic are serious and violent are juvenile offenders? 

This 1s an Important question because of the tendency of some dealing 
with the problem (and observers) to talk 1n terms of "career criminals," 

• "chronic violent" juveniles; thus the question raised 1s: How chronic 
.are serious and violent juveniles, and what proportion of serious offenders 
do they represent? 

Studies of juvenile offender careers have added much to our understanding 
of the violent juvenile offender. Such studies have revealed that a very 
small proportion of juvenile offenders account for a startling Percentage 
of serious and violent crimes. 

a) Wolfgang and SelHn's study of 10,000 Philadelphia juveniles revealed 
that approximately 15% of the total sample was responsible for 80-85* 
of all serious crimes; chronic offenders (5 or more police contacts), 
who constituted 6% of the sample, accounted for 512 of all offenses, 
602 of an serious personal and property offenses, over two-thirds 
of all arrests for violent crimes, and 71X of all robberies. Only 
7X of the sample were charged with 2 or more Injury offenses. 

b) Hamparian a',d her colleagues' study of over 1,000 juveniles born 
from 1956 to 1960 who have been arrested for at least one personal 
offense 1n Columbus, Ohio Indicated that 10.61 of the total sample 
accounted for 37X of all violent offenses (armed robbery* forcible ' 
rape, murder, and aggravated assault). About one-third of the 
cohort, were defined as "chronic" offenders (5 or more offenses). 
They were responsible for about 45X of all violent offenses. Re- 
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petltlve violent offenders (2 or more arrests), who represented 
about 16% of the cohort, accounted for only about 10% of the violent 
arrests. Only 4% of the cohort were arrested three or more times 
for a violent offense. 

c) In the Vera Institute of Justice study, 1n New York C1ty f of over 500 
youth upon whom delinquency petitions had been filed 1n court, 6.1% 
committed two or more violent offenses. However, they committed 82.22 
of all violent offenses committed by the total sample. Only 3% of the 
sample were arrested 3 or more times for a violent offense. 

d) Shannon studied three (3) groups of juveniles born 1n Racine, Wisconsin 
1n 1942, 1949, and 1955 (total sample: over 4,000). Approximately 

SI of each group was responsible for about 75% of all felony offenses. 
About 8% to 14% of each group was responsible for all of their group's 
felonies. 

Hamparlan and her associates reconstructed some of the tables developed by 
Wolfgang and his colleagues 1n an effort to estimate the proportion of the 
Philadelphia population which consisted of chronic violent offenders. This 
revealed that chronic offenders accounted for 61% of the ,'olent crime 
arrests of the entire cohort, and for 70% of the "serious" violent crimes 
(homicide, rape, robbery, and aggravated assault). The Hamparlan group 
then estimated, based on the Philadelphia data, that, at the most, the 
subclass of chronic violent offenders 1s 9.5% of all delinquents and 52.5% 
of the entire class of chi c offenders. 

These studies show that serous and violent Juvenile offenders are rather 
chronic, but that thesubcl<ss of chronic violent offenders 1s extremely 
small. 

3) Does the early delinquent have a long career? 

Several longitudinal cohort studies have shown that juveniles who begin 
their delinquency Involvement by engaging in serious crimes tend to con- 
tinue such criminality. 
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The Columbus research revealed that, although 1n the majority of cases 
an early arrest is not a harbrlnger of a lo J ng succession of crimes (60% 
of that violent sample ended their careers by age 17), the earlier the 
delinquent career begins, the longer it lasts — but not dramatically. 

Some recent research fias called attention to the possible contr1but1on*of 
the justice system toward maintenance of delinquent careers, through appli- 
cation of formal sanctions. The Columbus study concluded that the develop- 
ment of criminal careers among the juveniles studied was accelerated by 
incarceration because episodes of Incarceration were followed by succeed- 
jngly shorter periods between release and next arrest. Similarly, Shannon 
(1n Wisconsin) found an Increase In'frequency and seriousness of behavior 
1n the periods following those 1n which sanctions were administered. 

4) Do juvenile delinquents progress frcm bad to worse? 
Very little research has been focused on this Issue. 

Hamparian and her associates concluded, based on their research and litera- 
ture review, that "support for this notion 1s at best equivocal. If si-ch 
a progression can be found, 1t holds true for an unpred1ctable<m1nor1ty 
of cases." 

Their research, revealed that nearly 30% of their study subjects were arrested 
only once, another 16X, twice. In 42X of those careers that went beyond two 
ar^fts, there was a tendency for violence to appear during the first t*1rd 4 
of a delinquent career. Some started early and continued their violent 
careers throughout their adolescence. Among violent repeaters only (those 
arrested for a second violent offense) over 41X of their second offenses 
were at about the same level of seriousness as the first one, while 25% 
were less serious, and 315 more serious. Too few went beyond a second 
offense to justify a generalization. 
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Analysis of this slight shift to more serious offenses did not reveal 1t 
to be of conclusive statistical significance. The overall conclusion 
drawn was that "1f any tendency can be discerned, we have to conclude that 
there is a slight probability for violent juveniles to continue at the same 
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level of seriousness, If they do persist In violence." The researchers 
then renlnd the reader that the overwhelming majority of this subset com- 
mitted only one violent offense. 

The Columbus researchers also examined the extent to which status offenders 
progress to serious criminality. They found that 10* of the entire cohort 
began their careers with a status offense. 

Wolfgang and his colleagues found (in a follow-up study of a sample of the 
original male birth coho.t) that.in general, the mean seriousness scores 
increased with age - up to age 30. In the juvenile years, the seriousness 
scores remained relatively low and stable. In the early adult years (18-21) 
. • the seriousness scores Increased by ob.out 2.5 times and continued to Increase 

up to age 30. 

5) to what extent d n Hivr-"" "«mim»U become adult ones? 

Or. Marvin Wolfgang and his colleagues at the University of Pennsylvania 
have explored the Issue of the relationship between juvenile anu adult 
criminality. Their work, reported to date, has consisted of analyses of 
' follow-up data (both official and self-reported) gathered on - sample of 
'the original birth cohort of males they studied. In the follow-up study, 
arrest records were examined for a portion of the sample up to age 30. 
Self-reported offense data were obtained up to age 26. The major results 
from those analyses follow, 
.a) 411 of the sample had arrest records beyond age 18; 59* did not. 

b) Among those who had arrest records beyond age 18 (t... ,.X group), 

35* had a record before age 18, 111 only as juveniles, and 14% before 

and after age 18. Only 5* had an arrest record only as adults., or 

/' 

after age 18. * I 

c) The overall probability of having an officially recorded arrest record 
by age 26 was .43. However, this probability was reduced to .12 1n 
the absence of a juvenile record. 

d) The overall probability of having an arrest record by age 30 was .47, 
or nearly 50%. 
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Wolfgang and his associates conclude that juveniles who commit serious offenses 
have a higher probability of committing such offenses as adults than do adults 
who did not engage In such criminality In the juvenile years. 

Other research efforts In this area have produced mixed results. Further 
investigation of this Issue Is needed. 

*> 

6. What Is the role of drugs In serious and violent juvenile crime? 

Tlnklenberg and Ochberg conducted a study from 1973 to 1977 of patterns 
of adolescent vloler-e among a sample of 95 violent California male youth 
aged 12-21. At the time of the study, these youths were Incarcerated In 
a California Youth Authority facility. All youths Included In the study 
had taken the life of his victim or assaulted his victim with a deadly 
weapon; and was a direct participant in the violent act, and had Inflicted 
wounds. 

Tlpfcienberg and Ochberg's study of these adolescents revealed that 61% of 
them had used alcohol, either alone or along with other drugs shortly before 
committing their assaults. Twenty-nine percent had not used alcohol or other 
drugs just prior to their offenses; and 9X had i.sed drugs other than alcohol 
short ' efore offending. 

Other studies have resulted In findings of relatively high associations 
between drugs and violent crimes among adolescents. Another study by 
Tinklenberg 0 f 50 assaultive youths In the CYA In 1971-72 revealed that 
415 of that sample had used alcohol, and 23X, other drugs, just prior to 
their assaults. Molof fouid that Jri.iklng delinquents (again, a CYA popu- 
lation) committed significantly more violent crimes than did abstainers. 

Wenk and ^erich's study (1975) of another CYA population (average age; 19) 
revealed that nearly one-third of the violent habitual offenders had a 



history of severe alcohol abuse, compared to about U% of their non-violent 
counterparts. Only 40.5X of the violent habitual offenders had no alcohol 
abuse In their backgrounds compared to 63.2X In the non-v1clent habitual 
offender group. Nearly AQX of the admission offenses perpetrated by violent 
habitual offenders were carried out while under the Influence of alcohol 
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(versus about 161 of the non-violent habitual offenders). Wenk and Emerich 
found that other drugs were less prevalent 1n conjunction with violent 
offenses, about 15% of the violent habitual offenders had ajiistory of 
n-odetflte to severe non-alcoholic drug misuse. Non-v1olent habitual offenders 
were about three times as likely to have cor..Uted their admuslon offense 
while under '.he Influence of such drugs as violent habitual offenders. Among 
this latter group, opiates were the most frequently used non-alcoholic drug: 
about 8* had a history of such use. 

These* studies document the substantial association of alcohol and other drugs 
in serious and violent youth crime. However, the dynamics of such drug use 
requires further investigation. 

Can serious an* vlnlpnt ijvenlie criminality be accura tely predicted? 
Predictive instruments applied to delinquency 1n general have produced un- 
acceptably high rates of false predictions. At this point simple extra- 
polation 1t superior to causal prediction method developed to date. 

It was rctcd earlier that differentiation between uiaracterl sties and 
behavioral patterns of ser1ous*and violent juveniles 1s very difficult. 
The most useful category 1s offender specialization by seriousness of 
Involvement in crime; that is, frequency and seriousness of record. 

Several large-scale studies of serious juvenile crime support the existence 
of "frequency specialization" among serious delinquents. The chronldty 
of a small proportion of serious offenders was documented 1n the response 
to the second question abova^ 

Yet reliable scientific prediction of valence by Individuals remains an 
elusive goal 1n most Instances. John Konahan has conducted a thorough 
review of efforts to predict violent offenses among juveniles. He con- 
cluded that, although past violence 1s the best predictor of future^ 
* violence (though not a good predictor), our present ability to predict 
which juveniles will subsequently engage 1n violent crimes is poof. 

Of course, long histories of seritjus and violent offenses among juveniles 
serve as an adequate basis for predicting future criminality. Consider 
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the finding of Wolfgang and his colleagues that the probability that an 
offender {juvenile or adult), after his fourth offense, will recidivate 
Is about COS. however, the likelihood that his next offense will be 3 . 
serious one ( and the subsequent 16 offenses ), 1s less than 505. , 

A major aspect of the prediction problem 1$ that, among juveniles, the 
conrmssion of a violent offense is not necessarily followed by another 
one, rather violent juvenile offenses are almost randomly distributed 
in the tctai array of offenses. 

y uch work re/rains to be done before juvenile violence and serious criminality 
can be effectively predicted. 

Q33DP Activities 



OJ3DP has funded programs related to serious/violent crime since its inception in 1973. 
These (developed and/or funded prior to the 1980 Amendments to the 33DP Act) were 
.nitiatctl arider the broad legislative authority originally given 0.13DP under the 33DP Act, 
of 197<f~ wmcn enabled the Office to address "all aspects of juvenile delinquency".. In the 
1980 Amendments, OJ3DP was given more specific authority in the serious and violent 
juvemie crime 3rea. These Amendments include an explicit finding by the Congress that, 
"...the juvenile justice system should give additirnal attention to the problem of juveniles 
who commit serious crimes, with particular attention given to the areas of sentencing, 
providing resources necessary for informed dispositions, and rehabilitation" (Sec. 
lOI(a)(S)). The State formula grant program adds a sixth area ot "advanced technique 
emphasis", ...programs for juveniles who have committed serious crimes, particularly 
pro-ams which are designed to improve sentencing procedures, provide resources 
^ necessary for informed dispositions, and provide for effective rehabilitation" Sec. 

223(a)(10)). States are also authorized to fund "...projects designed both to 1 deter 
involvement in illegal activities ant' to promote invo'vement tn lawful activities on the 
part of juvenile gangs^anp^ their numbers" (Sec. 223(aKl0K3)). Similar authority is 
provided in the Act's discretionary grant prop-am. 

With the problem of serious/violent crime increasing and w». » more explicit authority in 
the legislation wr- are finding that the program has increased its efforts in the area of 
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serious/ violent juvenile cnm£ These increases should be considered real increases rather 
than relative increases because the overall budget has remained the same. 

A recent analysis conducted by the Office revealed that, daring Fiscal Years 1978-1 980, 
OJJDP allocated from its total budget 8% to the violent juvenile crime area and 28% to 
the serious juvenile crime problem. These proportions are roughly analogous to the 
relative proportions of juvenile delinquency that are represented by violent and serious 
juvenile crime. 0 

Among the research projects begun early tn the life of 033DP's National Institute for 
Juvenile Justice and r * Delinquency Prevention (NIJJDP), which have or are now paying 
dividends were longitudinal studies of juvenile careers and prediction of adult criminality 
(including a follow-up study of the sheets researched in the landmark Philadelphia birth 
cohort study conduced by Professors Wolfgang and Selhn, and a replication of that study 
in Philadelphia), the first nationwide assessment of juVenilc gang activities, examination 
of school crime, assessment of rehabilitation techniques for the dangerous juvenile 
offender, and studies of treatment approaches for the chronic and serious delinquent. 
More recent research has dealt with the problem of providing s^core-care for violent 
serious offenders, victimizations perpetrated by juveniles nationally, drugs and 
delinquency, serious sexual abuse and exploitation, collection of nationwide data on 
juvenile court handling of juveniles, a nationwide assesment of adult court h ndhng of 
juveniles, review of juvenile code provisions pertaining to such criminality, assessments of 
States* new legislation regarding juvenile justice system handling of serious and violent 
juveniles, a national assessment of the structure and functions of parole, and 
comprenensive assessments of serious and violent criminality among juveniles and related 
treatment within NlJJDP's National Assessment Centers. 

National evaluations, sponsored by NI33DP, of m)ajor action programs developed and 
supported by 033DP have also made substantial contributions in the serious/violent area* 
OJ3DP's Special Emphasis discretionary grant programs have used the research and 
evaluation knowledge to develop, fund, and implement action programs of allotypes, and 
particularly in the serious and violent areas. A total of nine major action programs 
together with national evaluations havs been undertaken by 033DP. Four of these have 
been completed and are about to be published (Deinstitutionalization of Status Offenders, 
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Diversion, and Law-Related Education). Evaluation of the School Crime prog-am is near 
completion. The evaluations of OJJDP's Restitution, Project New Pride Replication, 
Youth Advocacy, and Mternati^e Education programs are about a year from completion. 

Among these, the programs dealing primarily with serious juvenile offenders are the 
Project New Pride Replication program (which provides alternatives to incarceration for 
serious offenders) and the Restitution for Serious Crime program (which deals primarily 
with serious juvenile criminality)* 

\dditionaily, OJJDP has sponsored three major research and development (R&D) 
prog-ams, one of whicn is focused entirely on treatment of violent delinquents (the Violent 
Offender RAD Prog-am), the Delinquency Prevention R&D Prog-am (which is focusec* 
on the entire range of delinquency behaviors), and the Learning Disabilities R&D 
P^og-am (which deals to some extent with serious offenders and has processed to the 
sta^e of providing Training institutes based on the results of the research on Learning 
Disabilities and evaluation of remediation approaches). 

Other evaluations sponsored through OJJDPs National Institute dealing exclusively or 
primarily with serious/violent delinquency are the evaluation of the Law Enforcement 
\ssistance Administration's Family Violence Program, evaluation of the Illinois Un.fied 
Delinquency Intervention Services Prog-am for serious chronic delinquents, and a seven- 
year evaluation of Massachusetts' juvenile corrections reforms (which has been followed- 
up by an NIJJDP-sponsored study of *hat State's secure-care approach). 

In addition to the above work, OJ3 spon>ored other important activities in the 

scnous/violcnt juvenile crime area. These include provision of training for juvenile court 
¥ judges and other court-related personnel (through the National Council of Juvenile and 

Family Court Judges' National College of Juvenile Justice), sponsorship of a national 
symposium on the serious juvenile offender, development of standards for juvenile justice 
system handling of £uch offenders, responses to thousands ol information requests through 
OJJDP/NfJJDP's Juvenile Justice Clearinghouse, and provision of technical assistance to 
most Sta*es and numerous localities in this area. 

The States, through the formula grant program, have put substantial resources into the 
serious and violent juvenile crime area (approximately $72.6 million for the period TY 
1978 - FY 1981). 
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Although the primary objectives ol the Office have been in the areas of 
deins;»totionaiization and separation, a significant amount of program funds and services 
have been utilized lor serious and violent juvenile crime activities. While the Office is 
legislatively mandated to continue its efforts m the areas of deinstitutionalization, 
separation and removal of youth from adult ,nls and lock-ups it can and will continue to 
utilize substantial previous appropriated resources for serious and violent offender 
programs, particular / as States are now achieving full compliance with these other 
mandates. 

Premising/Effective Approaches , OJJDP's efforts have resulted in the identification and 
documentation of a substantial number of promising/effective approaches for prevention, 
control, and treatment of serious and violent juvenile crime. A partial listing includes: 

1) The Project New Pride Model 

t 

2) Tne Unified Delinquency Intervention Services Program 

3) Gang Intervention Approaches 

k) Intensive Secure-care Combined with Continuous Case Management 

5) A Comprehensive Prevention Model 

6) School-based Prevention/Reduction Approaches 

7) Restitution Models 

S) Indigenous Community Approaches to Preventing/Reducing Gang Conflicts 

9) Law-related Education 

10) Remediation of Learning Disabilities 

11) Alternative Education 
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Mr. Chairman, this Dncf review of serious ju»,iiile crime documents its importance and 
the wisdom of the Congress in having made it a priority by adding it as a finding thv 
1980 Amendments to the 33DP Act and by mandating that the "juvenile justice system 
shojid give additional attention to the problem of juveniles who commit serious crimes." 

In response to the Subcommittee's interest in OJJDP's Restitution Program, please find 
attached the written Statement of Mr. Douglas Dodge, OJJDP, submitted in March of this 
year to the House Subcommittee on Human Resources, Committee on Education and 
Labor. It contains detailed information on the program, including its *mpact to date and 
recovered services and money for the community and victims. 

O110? looks forward to working with this Subcommittee in the diligent search for 
solutions to ;ms serious crime problem. 
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Prepared Statement of Dougus C. Dodge, BranolChief, Juvenile 
Justice System Program, Special Emphasis Division, Office 
of Juvenile Justice aud Delinquency Prevention, Before the 
Subcommittee on Huw Resources, ^itteew Education and 
Labor, House of Representatives^ parch 3, 1981 

l appreciate the opportunity, Mr. Chairman, to appear today before the 
House Education and Labor Subcommittee on Human Resources to discuss efforts 
by the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention to promote 
restitution by juvenile offenders as an alternative to incarceration. It 
is a particular pleasure to represent the Office before this Subcommittee 
for the first time since enactment of the Juvenile Justice Amendments of 1980. 

As you know, the major share of the annual OJJDP appropriation is allocated 
to the states according to a population formula for use *n assisting each 
state Implement such juvenile programs as the state deems appropriate. Smaller 
portions of our funds are used for research and evaluation, technical assistance, 
coordination of Federal activities, and discretionary grants which give 
special emphasis to Innovative prevention and treatment approaches. 

In February of 1978, the Office announced a major competitive funding Initiative 
to support projects which utilized restitution by juvenile offenders. Attention 
to this area was deemed appropriate in light of the emphasis in section 224(a)(3) 
of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act on programs which are 
"effective means of diverting juveniles from the traditional juvenile justice 
and correctional system, Including restitution projects..." The major objectives 
of this Initiative were to hold youth accountable for their offenses, while 
providing an alternative disposition to Incarceration. Accountability for 
misdeeds would be directly targeted to benefit the victim and the community. 
Programs would be further cost effective because of the avoidance of the costs 
associated with incarceration of young offenders. Maintenance of an individual 
in a residential facility costs the government from $24,000 to $43,000 per year, 
depending on the locality and the level of security. The cost per participant 
in a restitution project, on the other hand, is only $1,000* a significant savings. 
Restitution participants enjoy the additional benefit of a meaningful employment 
experience which helps 1n their rehabilitation. 

Restitution for this program 1s conceived of In Its broadest sense. It 1s 
defined to include payments by an offender m cash to the victim or service 
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either to the victim or the general community. These payments must be made 

under jurisdiction of the juvenile or criminal justice process. OJJDP added d 

new dissension to monetary restitution by providing funds which could be used , 

to ,> tJ 0ort youth in employment. Provision of this employment support, together 

witn the use of community service, are viewed as giving all offenders an 

equal opportunity to participate, regardless of their ability to pay. 

Between September 30, 1978, and March 9, 1979, OJJDP funded 41 juvenile 
restitutuion projects in 26 states, Puerto Rico and the District of Columbia. 
Within this group, there were sia state-wide agencies or organizations responsible 
for oversight of program implementation at 50 local sties. 35 other localities 
were funded directly. Thus, 85 projects were^ supported under the initiative. 

Grant** for the program were made for 24 months. The total amount awarded for the 
two-year period was $19,564,000. Of the initial 41 awards, it is anticipated that 
36 will be continued for a third year. 

To assist with project implementation, OJJDP awarded a technical assistance 
contract to the National Office of Social Responsibility (N0SR), of Arlington, 
Virginia. N0SR has developed several training manuals and conducted a number 

of small training conferences for project personnel. * 

o 

Six of the sites are being intensively evaluated by the Institute for Policy 
Analysis (I PA) of Eugene, Oregon. I PA is also implementing a management 
information system which provides a base of data on all projects. 

Monetary restitution is the roost frequently used form of restitution used 
by the projects, followed by community service: and direct service to victim. 
Two programs, Puerto Rico and Charleston, South Carolina, do not accept any 
cases involving monetary restitution. Wayne County, Michigan, accepts a 
monetary restitution referral only if the youth already has a job. Otherwise, 
they rely on community service placements. 




The projects vary significantly i n the scope of their activities. The narrowest 
In scope receive an offender only after a restitution plan and order has been 
developed. The youth will be placed and restitution, payment* w 1 1 1 be supervised. 
A few ancillary services are also provided for the victims or offenders. About 
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one-half of tne programs fall into this category. This type of project is more 
predominant among the state-wide sites where individual projects tend to be 
smaller and fewer persons are available for delivery of services. The directly- 
funded local projects are more likely to provide ancillary services to victims. 

r he projects offer a range of employment opportunities, including job 
development (locating and reserving slots for project youth) and job assistance 
placing individual youths in a job). Subsidized work has the adJed ingredient 
of providing runds to support the youth in a job. 

Subs i ci zed employment opporturHies a^e offered by 69 percent of the local 
projects and 62 percent of the state-wnie projects. Job assistance is more 
popular man job development, although the difference is marginal. Only ten 
percent of tne projects offer all three services. Half of the local projects 
attempt to place the youth in a permanent job, but only one state-wide project 
*itn three sites offers this service to participants. 

The results which have been reported regarding the operation of the various 
restitution projects are encouraging. Many of the objectives set for the 
program are being met. As of November 30, 1980, the following data have 
been reported j 

—The number of youth referred to the projects is 16,000; 

— The offentnses which resulted in these referrals involved nearly 

17,0Q0 victims and $8.7 million 1n losses; 

--Judges have ordered $2.4 million 1n monetary payments, 318,000 
hours of cornm-nlty service, and 5,100 hours of direct 
service to victims; 

— In 11,612 closed cases, juveniles placed by restitution projects 

have paid $1,076,200 1n monetary restitution, worked i77 ,935 
hours of community service, and performed more than 4,157 hours 
of direct victim service; 
--78.7 percent of the youth referred are successfully completing 
their original or aOsted restitution orders; this successful 
completion rate goes to 87 percent if project inellgibles are 
removed from consideration; 
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-85. 6 percent of the referrals have no subsequent contact with the 



juvenile court after the offense that resulted in a referral to 



the project and prior to their case closure. 



We are very pleased with these results, and believe it is particularly noteworthy 
that many young people are finding permanent employment as a result of their 
placement in jobs by restitution projects. 



Besides the projects in this initiative Mr. Chairman, 000DP funds have been used 
in a number of other instances to support restitution, Some 3 states have deemed 
it appropriate o use formula grant funds to implement restitution programs. 
I have brought with me a listing of OUODP awards relating to restitution. Several 
uackground papers and evaluation documents have been prepared by the Office which 
may provide the Subcommittee with additional insight into the nature and impact 
of restitution activities. I am pleased to submit this material for your use. 
We hope, Mr. Chairman, that as the results of these pilot projects are disseminated 
widely, more jurisdictions will utilize their own resources to initiate similar 
efforts. This is a time when all levels of government must look for ways to limit 
tneir expenditures and conserve resources, Restitution is being shown to be a 
cost effective alternative to old ways of doing business. Given the other 
benefits reduction in recidivism, provision of redress for victims, accountability 
on the part of offenders, and meaningful employment opportunities for youth — 
we believe that these restitution programs are resulting in greater community 
confidence in the juvenile justice system process. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would now be pleased to respond to any questions. 
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Presentation of the Wisconsin Juvenile 
Restitution Project to the U.S. House 
of Representatives Subcommittee on Human Resources 

The Wisconsin Juvenile Restitution Project is administered by the 
Wisconsin Department of Health and Social Services in the Division of 
Community Services, Bureau for Children, Youth and Families. There 
are twelve Juvenile court jurisdictions participating in the project. 
The participating jurisdictions are spread across the state and represent 
urban, suburban, rural and tribal demographic areas. They are Ashland 
County, Chippewa County, Douglas County, Eau Claire County, Fond du Lac 
County, the City of Green Bay, Kenosha County, Marathon County, Menominee * 
Tribal Court, Outagamie Youth Services, Racine County and Rock County. 

The primary objectives of the project are to 1) hold juvenile "offenders 
avcountable for delinquent acts 2) reduce recidivism levels of participating 
offenders 3) ensure compensation for victims of juvenile offenses 4) improve 
the image of the juvenile justice system and S) provide an effective means 
of treating juvenile offenders within the community. 

The project is staffed by one central office manager, one central office 
administrative assistant and a total of fourteen local program staff for all 
twelve jurisdictions. The project benefits from a training and technical 
assistance contract with the University of Wisconsin-Extension Criminal 
Justice Institute and an evaluation contract with Carkhuff and Associates. 
In addition the Division of Community Services Juvenile Delinquency Pre- 
vention Consultants provide legal and juvenile justice system consultation. 
Due to the limited staffing resources of the program the local staff have 
had to rely on the involvement, cooperation and assistance from the partici- 
pating juvenile court jurisdictions. Without exception such cooperation has 
been provided. 

The statewide project has an annual budget of approximately $450,000 
including technical assistance and evaluation costs. The local projects 
.range in cost" from $16,000 to $66,000. 

Project Highlights 

♦Restitution Completion: 

The Project has worked with 803 juvenile offenders. Of these 484 
have already completed restitution. The court ordered amount of finan- 
cial restitution ha* recently surpassed $200,000 of wh^ch $103,000 has 
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been paid. In addition 4,907 hours of comnunity service has been pro- 
vided while 554 hours of victim service has been fulfilled. A recent 
interna evaluation report illustrated that 85% of the participant youth 
fulfill their obligation on schedule. 
^Seriousness Level of Participants . 

OJUDP designed the national restitution initiative to work with 
serious juvenile offenders in threat of incarceration. The Wisconsin 
Project has worked with offenders representing the following levels of . 
seriousness . 







Victimless 


12 


Minor Offenses 


12 


Minor Property 


32 


Minor Personal 


12 


Moderate Property 


242 


Set >s Property 


38Z 


Very Serious Property 


26% 


Serious Personal 


3% 


Very Serious Personal 


22 



As is illustrated the majority of offenders fall within the Serious F*operty 
to Very Serious Property categories. The average number of prior delinquent 
offenses is 3.02. 
Rcduc t i on In Incarceration Ra tesj_ 

The State of Wisconsin in involved in a major deinstitutionalization 
effort. The state has adopted a new children's code which places ©ore 
restrictions on placesent of juvenile offenders in correctional facilities. 
In addition the £»tate has launched ? corsnunity based alternative effort 
entitled Youth and Family Aids that provides counties with the option to 
develop local prograns or purchase state correctional services. The 
jurisdictions participating in the Restitution Project have redu «;d their 
incarceration placements fron a total of 242 in the year prior to initiation 
of the projects to 148 during the first year of the program. In addition 
the Rock County program has accepted referral of nine juveniles who were 
petitioned for waiver to adult court and were in definite threat of place- 
ment in adult facilities. To date not one of the offenders has been incar- 
cerated in an adult or j uveni le correct io <al f ac il i t y • 

♦Status at Case Closure; 9 m t 

Over eighty percent of the youth are living with their fatally at case , 
closure while 132 have been placed in non-secure settings and only 32 have- 
been conaaitte ' to secure facilities. The percentage of ^oUth who have 
cotaaitted subsequent offenses during project participation is 7.312. 
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The evaluation illustrate thai 372 of the youth maintain their em- 
ployment after case closures. 
Syscea Impact :* 

The Restitution Project has provided Wisconsin the framework for testing 
a skills based nodel for treating juvenile delinquents vithin their hone 
coauinlt- This skills based approach reduces the occurarc of subjective 
assessments, irrelevant and inapplicable dispositions, unnecessary incar- 
ceration and long lasting negative labeling. Instead a skill based program 
provides juvenile court systems vith the capability to complete valuable and 
strength seeing assessments, carry uut practical and useful dispositions, 
aalnta-n anJ strengthen family situations and initiate positive cowaunlty 
labeling and expectations. Seventeen additional counties have decided to 
initiate juvenile restitution programs under the new Youth and Faoily Aids 
prograas. In all Wisconsin now has over 30 formal programs. 

r »st E: f *• ti.i 

- - - -- \ 

The average crmty cost per client In the juvenile restitution 
pr*.»jftt is $623. This compares to average .mnual cost of $22>00G for 
institutions, $1^,900 for group home care and $4,500 for foster care. 



Senator Specter. We would like to move now to panel No. 3, 
which consists of Superintendent Richard Brzeczek, chief of police 
of Chicago; Mr. Robert J. Martin, chief probation officer of Mobile, 
Ala., and Judge William Gladstone, administrative judge for the 
family court division, eleventh judicial circuit, Dade County, Fla. 

While you gentlemen are taking your seats, we will take a 3- 
minute break. 

[Whereupon a short recess was taken.] 

Senator Specter. Ladies and gentlemen, we will reconvene now. 
We will turn first of all to Superintendent Richard J. Brzeczek, the 
chief of police of Chicago, 111. We very much appropriate your 
coming, Chief Brzeczek, and the floor is yours. 

STATEMENT OF RICHARD J. BRZECZEK, CHIEF OF POLICE, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Mr. Brzeczek. Thank you, Senator. I do have several other ap- 
pointments, sir, and if it is not upsetting to the committee, after 
the question and answer period, could I be excused to catch up 
with my other appointments? 

Senator Specter. Sure; of course. 

Mr. Brzeczek. I will also paraphrase the testimony, rather than 
reading it into the record. 
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Senator Specter. That is fine. Your prepared testimony will be 
incorporated in the record in full. It is our practice to request that 
it be summarized to leave maximum time for questions. 

Mr. Brzeczek. Thank you. 

Looking at the problem of juvenile justice and juvenile violence, I 
think that there are several dimensions and several perspectives 
that need to be addressed, especially from the' police standpoint. 

As you know, in 1899, Illinois was the precedent-setting jurisdic- 
tion that established the first Juvenile Court Act, and I would have ' 
to say with a degree of certainty that virtually every other jurisdic- 
tion followed subsequently to Illinois' enactment of that Juvenile 
Court Act. 

Historically, it was designed to remove juvenile offenders from 
the adult criminal justice system and treat them in a way that was 
basically designed toward lehabilitation and reintegration into the 
community. We saw that system basically exist from its initial 
stages from 1899 until about 1966-67, when the Supreme Court 
. case of Gault mandated certain constitutional protections for juve- 
niles when being confronted as respondents in a juvenile court 
proceeding. 

In essence, I think in laymen's terms it basically extended many 
of the due process protections that criminal defendants experienced 
in an adult criminal proceeding to a juvenile court proceeding. 

Now, it is very difficult to argue against the extension of consti- 
tutional protection to juvenile defendants, but I mink that we 
really have to examine whether or not we want to treat every 
juvenile that commits an act that is prohibited by eitiier the 
common law or by statutory regulation, as a criminal defendant. I 
think that there is a need, again, to look at the pre-Gault and the 
post-Gault situation. 

Senator Specter. Are you suggesting reexamining the Gault deci- 
sion? 

Mr. Brzeczek. I think the first thing we have to do before we get 
to the examination of Gault is to examine the pre-Gault and post- 
Gault situations as to what the plight of juvenile or youthful 
offenders was before Gault, and what it has been transformed into 
now. I think that may give us a better perspective as to what we 
should think about in terms of GaulL 

I am not saying that Gault is bad, I am just saying that I think 
that Gault has really created a new distinction, not an, adult crimi- 
nal justice system ara a juvenile justice system, but I'think it has 
changed the latter into a juvenile criminal justice system, and 
there is virtually, other than in penalty, very little distinction in 
the treatment of offenders, regardless of age. 

Many jurisdictions, our own included, have provisions whereby 
♦ juveniles, as you heard in previous testimony, can be waived from 

the juvenile system into the adult system and be treated as adults. 

So, we see thai as one problem bacause we felt that in our own 
experience the pre-Gault situation provided at least the juvenile 
police officer with a series of alternatives of diversion. Statistical^, 
, at least in Chicago, we found less recidivism among those who were 
diverted out of the system than thoseTwlio were put into tike 
system. 1 , • " ' * s 

EM£ ' ' 8.1, . 
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Now, granted those going into the system pre-Gault were goipg 
in for serious crimes and crimes that maybe at that time were rare 
occurrences among youthful offenders, but I think one dimension 
that has to be looked at is the pre- and post-Gault situation and 
exactly what Gault has done to the Entire system. , 

Second, to be more specific in terms of violence, our tv/o biggest 
problems in the city that we have right now §re gangs and narcot- 
ics, and both are closely /alined— both in terms of intensity dnd 
numbers— to the youthful population. 

Back in the 1960's, before gangs became known as we know them 
now, they were basically a handful of youngsters occupying some 
piece of sidewalk or a street corner in front of a drugstore or 
confectionery A store and annoying and antagonizing passers-by. 
Their criminality was limited to. maybe stealing hubcaps, an occa- 
sional stolen car for a joyride, or a bicycle. 

What has happened during the mid to late 1960'sp-and 1 think 
the phenomenon in our city is not unlike that of any other city— 
they graduated into more serious activities. 

As we in law-enforcement dealt with these more serious activi- 
ties and put many of the gang members in Jhe penitentiary, what 
we have found in retrospect now, "that goinf^ into the penitentiary - 
they really end up in the "graduate school of criminality" and 
come back with a more hardened approach to deal'with. 

Now we have people who are in their -late twenties and early 
thirties who are really representative of the leadership of these 
gangs, anchwe have youngsters looking up to these kinds of role 
models ^nfi heroes, engaging in more serious criminal, activity and ^ 
of course much violence* , / 

I think our situation with the one housing project that' was 
focused upon internationally, let alone nationally, portrayed art 
isolated situation of gang violence. ' i 

Narcotics likewise, I think^as recently as 15 to 20 years ago, may 
have been isolated among a fr feW people in areas that were best 
described as deprived or low socioeconomic areas. * ^ 

Now we find narcotics usage, involvement and trafficking, tran- * 
scending all socioeconomic neighborhoods, and of course out in the 
surburban areas \vhere there is a slightly greater degree of average 
affluence, taking hold not only at the yrung adult level, but going 
down into the grammar school level. 

So, we see that the problems of narcotics really have gotten into 
all aspects of the community itself, and children in fifth, sixth, 
s^yentfr grade are not only using some forms of* narcotics in some 
Vases, but are also trafficking in them. 

We feel that the* domestic policy toward narcotics has to be > 
Tstrengthenpd and we feel that because the resource areas for nar- 
cotics ase 'really foreign countries, that the re. is a need for some 
foreign policy on narcotics, foreign policy in relation to those coun- . 
tries that are reafethe resource countries for the contraband 
s itself. -J 

One, last thing in terms pf a 'phenomenon contributing to the 
entire* situation. I was . recently st guest of the Japanese and ■ 
Taiwanese Governments in May and spent 2°weeks in both of those 
countries. , 
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What they are really demonstrating to us, in terms of at least an 
individua.Ldemonstration to me during that visit, is that their 
youngsters are getting more and more involved in the types of acts 
* that we seem to be somewhat accustomed to have our children 
involved in— In Other words, the vandalism, 'the burglaries, 0 the 
thefts, and some of the violence directed toward each other. 

In fact, in Kaischong, Taiwan, I saw a somewhat unusual looking 
building. I asked the police commissioner what it was, and he said 
it was a juvenile prison that did not even exist 10 years ago. 

I asked him if they were able to identify some of the reasons, at 
, least in their opinion, as to what was- this increase or transition 
from a basic citizenship and law-abiding posture to one of criminal- 
ity. Uniformly, in all those jurisdictions that I visited in both of 
those countries, they identified the influence of Western commer- 
cial television upon the youngsters as being the causative factor. 

I think it is almost worn-out rhetoric in this country, the discus- 
sions that we have had here about th& amount of violence that is 
portrayed commercially over televisiori;*and sometimes in the the- 
aters that has somewhat of an effect on these activities. 

Senator Specter. What is your recommendation on that.problem, 
s \ if you have one, Chief? 

Mr. Brzeczek. Well, I think a simple recommendation, Senator, 
is difficult to deal with because we have some very serious first 
amendment considerations. 

Senator Specter^ How does the first amendment apply in 
* Taiwan? 

Mr. Brzeczek. They really do not have one as such, when you 
come down to it. . 

Senator Specter. So, what is their answer, if they expressed one 
to you? What would your recommendation be for Taiwan? Let me 
put it th^t way. 1 . 

Mr. Brzeczek. The recommendatidn would be not to pipe those 
television programs into Taiwan, I think that is simple. It is a 
technological answer. 

But I think that it is more than a technological answer here, 
there are constitutional and legal considerations that we have to 
think about. ■ * 

But these are some of the considerations that we, being some- 
what reflective of a large metropolitan area, are seeing in terms of 
the problems that are developing every day, and we see them 
translating into more serious problems in the future as the young- 
sters get older. The system's ability to divert them from the way- 
ward activity now back into useful activity seems to be floundeiing 
more and more, if for-no o^^r rpason than the overall mjmber of 
kids getting involved. 

Yet, we still do not throw u,p our hands in frustration and say 
there is nothing we can do about it. We have th? traditional 
recreational programs that are police-sponsored. I am not really 
sure why the police even got involved in them to begin with, but I 
think the police throughout the country do a good job in this area. 
There are other types of citizenship-oriented programs like the 
Explorer Scouts, which is a national* program that most police 
departments are involved in. 

9 
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Then we also have some other enforcement-oriepted programs, 
for example, we have a very active antitruancy program where the 
police are picking kids up off the street during school hours and 
returning them to school, hopefully with follow-ups by the school 
absentee officers in the schools. 

We also have a very vigorous curfew enforcement program in the 
city for youngsters under the age of 16 to^et them off the streets 
after 10:30 at night. 

Senator Specter. Going back for just a moment to the issue ot 
the movies which were piped into Taiwan where you had expressed 
the concern of the Taiwanese about that as an influential factor. 

Do you notice any worsening of the problem of teWision or 
movies on role models for juvenile crime during your s>yan in law 
enforcement which, I see, started in 1964? 

Mr. Brzeczek. That is correct, I do see that. I do see a completely 
different role model being portrayed for the young viewer, * 

Senator Specter. Has there been any effort made by anyone in 
law enforcement or otherwise in the exercise of first amendment 
freedoms to give an opinion to the nicvie or television makers 
about the impact of their product? 

Mr. Brzeczek. It is my understanding that the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, which is the organization represent- 
ing chiefs primarily throughout the United States, but of course in 
foreign countries too, that they have taken positions in the past, 
.have passed resolutions at their annual conference making this 
known, that the type of entertainment being portrayed on ccunmer- 
cial television does have in some cases a deleterious effect. upon th$ 
youthful viewer. 

Senator Specter. Beyond the unilateral resolution, has there 
been any dialog between the Chiefs of Police Association and any 
representatives of the news media? * 

Mr. Brzeczek. The only ones I may be aware of would be local . 
ones. We have done this with some of our local stations— not in 
terms of commercial media, but f r example, we have asked the 
news segments of the stations to re-rain from broadcasting names 
of gangs when they are involved. 

Senator Specter. With what effect? 

Mr. Brzeczek. Total cooperation. 

Senator Specter. Total cooperation? 

Mr. Brzeczek. Yes; we have had excellent cooperation and a 
successful posture with the four television stations and many radio 
stations. 

Senator Specter. Chief Brzeczek, back to the p:e- and post-Gault 
issue as a final question to you, sir. " 

What is your ultimate judgment on whether the Gault decision 
has been beneficial or detrimental for the administration of juve- 
nile justice? * ' 

Mr. Brzeczek. I think if I have to answer in one word, 1 would 
have to say it has been detrimental in terms of the bottom line, 
and that is to make sure that a person going into the system does 
not coffte back the second time. I think what we are really trying 
^o do is eliminate recial/ism. 
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It just seems that with the overemphasis that Gault requires on 
the individual rights of the juvenile respondent— and I use that 
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word becauhc in juvenile court proceedings he is not necessarily a 
defendant— for the juvenile respondent I think there should be 
some relaxation, especially in light of the fact he is not going to be 
incarcerated against his will, but when the appropriate disposition 
of that matter would be some type of community-related, communi- 
ty-based rehabilitation program. 

It seems to me that Gault should not be used to obstruct that 
proceedhi^*. 

Senator Specter. When you said that there were more diversion- 
ary avenues available to the police officer pre-Gault than now, to 
what were you referring? 

Mr. Brzeczek. Well, in Chicago we had organized several hun- 
dred community organizations, churches, school-based groups, pro- 
fessional counseling services that when a juvenile was taken into 
custody by a police officer, the law in Illinois requires that he is 
turned over to a juvenile officer immediately. The juvenile officer 
then makes probably a quasi-judicial decision, or maybe a pre- 
judicial decision as to what would be the disposition of that juve- 
nile offender. 

About two-thirds of the time the disposition would be a referral 
to what we call one of these community agencies. About one-third 
of the time he would be put into the system. 

We found that the first offenders of that two-thirds group, a 
substantial majority of the first offenders in that two-thirds group, 
we never saw again. 

Senator Spf.cter. Thank you very much, we really appreciate 
your coming from Chicago to give us your views, Chief Brzeczek. I 
knew you have other pressing business, and you may proceed with 
that. 

Mr. Brzeczek. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator Spkctkr. I now turn to Mr. Robert J. Marti.*, chief 
probation officer of the Mobile County Youth' Center, Mobile, Ala. 

Chief Martin, we very much appreciate your coming such a long 
distance to join us here today. We welcome you and are pleased to 
hear your testimony. 

[The prepared statement of Richard J. Brzeczek follows:] 
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Prepared Statemeot of Richard J. Brzeczek j 

On behalf of the Mayor of the City of Chicago, the men 
and women of the Chicago Police Department, and the over 
three million residents of the City, I would like to take 
this opportunity to thank the members of the Subcommittee 
for the opportunity to appear here this morning and parti- 
cipate in the proceedings dealing with this most important 
subject . 

The State of Illinois demonstrated unprecedented action 
in 1899 when it promulgated the first Juvenile Court Act in > 
the United States. As you know, virtually every other 
jurisdiction followed Illinois 1 example. Historically, 
the rationale for the Juvenile Court Act was to remove 
youthful offenders from the adult criminal justice system. 
A court-supervised process was designed whereby the conse- 
quences suffered by a juvenile offender for the commission 
of a crime were basically social treatment and rehabilitation. 
These programs were designed to determine the underlying 
causative factors for the child's criminal, anti-social or 
delinquent behavior. Such factors included broken homes, 
poverty, emotional instability, truancy and parental neglect. 
Punishment was rarely found in the juvenile justice vocabu- 
lary. This entire concept of treatment and rehabilitation 
persisted for over half a century, uatil 1966, when the 
United States Supreme Court decided the case In re Gault, 
387 U.S. 1, 87 S.Ct. 1428 (1966). 

Gault, despite its recommendation of the extension of 
certain due process rights to juveniles in juvenile proceed- 
ings, and despite the underlying wisdom of that decision, 
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signalled the demise of that system as it was historically 

constituted. Even the State of Illinois, in the case 

In re frbasek, 232 N.E.2d. 716 (1S67) continued the trans- 



the burden of proof in delinquency proceedings from the 
civil standard of preponderance of evidence to the adult 
criminal standard of proof beyond a reasonable doubt, 
jn re jinsjug, 397 U.S. 358, 90 S.Ct. 1068 (1970) is another 
example of the movement toward making the juvenile justice 
system a juvenile criminal justice system*. 

I find it very difficult, to argue that juveniles should 
**njoy less Constitutional protections, less individual and 
civil rights than their adult counterparts. I do feel, 
however, that a rational legal and Constitutional distinc- 
tion can be made when a juvenile is to be treated the same 
as an adult criminal offender, or when a juvenile, despite 
what he or she may have done, demonstrates even a little 
hope that with the proper diagnosis, treatment and guidance, 
he or she could be redirected into making himself or herself 
a useful citizen upon whom Dur society can rely and take 
pride. 

Unfortunately, many of the court decisions which have 
been rendered and statutes passed in the past 15 years have 
tended to remove the fundamental distinction between the 
adult and juvenile systems. The development of a body of 
law concerning the protection of the individual rights of 
juvenile offender?* has removed almost all concern for the 
rehabilitation of the youngster and his jubsequent reinte- 
gration ^into the family, school environment and community. 

In the past two decades, we have experienced an 
escalating lawlessness and an increased violence which 
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transcends all socio-i conoimc, racial and ethnic groups 
without regard to age or sex. The participation of young- 
sters <s rn**criminal activity has grown to such a degree dur- 
ing this period of time, it almost seem& the good things 
done by young people are the exception rather than the 
rule. While we know that the najority of youngsters are 
law-abiding and respectful of the rights of others, the 
number of youthful offenders rises every year. Not only 
have the numbers become greater, but the sophistication, 
the degree of involvement and the seriousness of the 
offenses themselves have likewise increased. A short de- 
cade ago, we saw youthful offenders stealing hubcaps, bi- 
cycles and an occasional car. Today, their typical crimes 
are burglary and armed robbery. Not too long ago, the 
inhalation of solvents, commonly known as "glue-sniff ing", 
was a new phenomenon that was shocking the country. Today, 
we see youngsters trafficking in narcotics, with cocaine 
and heroin being their principal commodities. 

The contagion of violence that has infected thi*> 
country in the past decade did not confine itself as an 
affection for adult criminals. In 1980, more than 20,000 
persons under the age of 17 were arr< sted in Chicago for 
serious crimes. Those included 50 murders, 118 rapes, 
1,12-1 serious assaults and 2,383 roboeries. Looking at 
comparative periods in recent years'., rapes committed by 
juveniles increased by 1/3 and robberies by 40%. The voung 
ladies of our community demonstrate that they have not been 
left out either, as the number /of female juveniles involved 
in the commission of murder has doubled in the past three 
years, Tht* easy availability of dangerous instrumentali- 
ties, such as guns and knives, helps account for the fact 
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that the Chicago Police Department seized 1,041 deadly 
weapons from juvenile offenders last year. 

The most serious problems that I have to confront as 
Superintendent of Police in the City of Chicago are youth 
gangs and narcotics trafficking, and I am sure that any 
one of my peert>, even those from somewhat small and medium- 
sized jurisdictions would identify those two situations as 
bein£ priority public nemeses. 

Loss than 20 years ago, narcotic addition as a generic 
consideration was confined to certain lower socio-economic 
area>. No* however, that formerly manageable social tumor 
has become a neoplasm of seemingly irreversible proportions 
Again, it has not confined itself to the adult or young 
adult population, since we are seeing more and more habitua 
t ion and addiction at the grammar school level. Not only 
does it demonstrate a* bleak future for those youthful parti 
cipants, but it also presents a current problem. Juveniles 
are stealing, committing robberies and burglaries, and 
indeed, utilizing any avenue of criminality necessary to 
support their involvement- Unless we take drastic action 
to deal with the use and abuse of narcotics and dangerous 

drugs, the legacy that we will leave to the futur? of this 

v 

country will be a disj;.ace. 

The problem of youth gangs is indigenous to every 
metropolitan area of this country. They can no longer be 
regarded as a bunch of tough or wayward kids occupying a 
sidewalk in front of a confectionary or drugstore, irritat- 
ing and annoying passersby. In cities such as Chicago, 
they are well-organized, well-disciplined and have, from 
the older members, the benefit of a graduate school educa- 
tion in the penitentiary. They engage in such illegal 
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enterprises as narcotics trafficking, gambling operations, 
prostitution, theft, burglary, robbery, extortion, 
racketeer j ng, arson and murder. Gangs do not discriminate 
as to who will be their prey. They maintain a high degree 
of discipline within their organization, punishable most 
often by death. You realize by now that what I am describing 
has been described hundreds of thousands of times in the past 
50 years in the various treatises, Congressional hearings 
and evidence adduced at trials, about the La Cosa Nostra, 
the Mafia or Organized Crime, depending on which label you 
prefer. Organized Crime has been quite pernicious in attain- 
ing the various legitimate structures in our country. It 
has become more sophisticated in recent years than it may 
ha e been during the bootlegging days of the Prohibition 
era, but I believe that Organized Crime is no match, either 
in numbers or in viciousness, with what we see among the 
street gangs in major metropolitan areas. 

The street gang has a better hierarchy oi membership 
development than one would find in legitimate business, 
the military or even the farm system of organized baseball 
before expansion. Various levels within the gang are 
generally defined by age groups, with the younger members 
looking up to the hardened, prison-educated members, and 
at all times williftg to be subservient to the illegal and 
even deadly commands of their heroes. 

There is no easy answer to these problems which have 
been permitted to fester for an extended period of time. 
They are clinical manifestations of other social phenomena 
that have been occurring in our society and which have, 
heretofore, bepn ignored. Relaxed moral svandards brought 
about by changes in individual attitudes and supported by 
judicial fiat, fragmentation of the family, and the dispi- 
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plinar> d'smtcgrat ion of the traditional institutions such 
as the school and the church, all contribute to the problems 
that I have previously described. 

Lastly, we have suffered through much rhetoric about 
the role of commercial television and its effect upon our 
lives, the formulation of our values and the development of 
our youngsters. Even without any official poll, it is easy 
to identify the change in focus of commercial television 
toward the glamorizing of 'alcoholism, narcotics consumption, 
promiscuity and violence. This was especially impressed 
upon me during my recent trip to the Orient, when my peers 
in Japan and the Republic of China stressed that the factor 
most responsible for the increase in criminality among the 
young Japanese and Chinese is the influence brought upon 
them by Western commercial television. 

Crime in the United States is a national disgrace. It 
also undeimines our image and reputation abroad. We cannot 
afford to ignore it. It appears that the entire system needs 
a total and qualitative evaluation. Ad hoc solutions to 
these persistent Problems get some publicity in connectior 
with the res je ste of the crisis, but end up several davs 
later keeping refuse tightly wrapped. 

It is important that we develop a substantive approach 
whereby responsibility is fixed, not only on the people who 
have to administer the juvenile justice system, but also on 
the youngsters who enter the system and on their parents, 
who perhaps should have taken the steps necessary to keep 
their children out of the system altogether. 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT J. MARTIN, CHIEF PROBATION 
OFFICER, MOBILE COUNTY YOUTH CENTER, MOBILE, ALA. 

TOO AGGRESSIVE FOR JUVENILE SYSTEM 

Mr. Martin. Thank yo*. Senator. If I may, I would just like to 
paraphrase my statement for the committee. 

The violent juvenile offender constitutes a physical danger to 
both staff and other juveniles because detention facilities are not 
designed to deal with the aggressive offender. They neither provide 
proper security, nor are they constructed to contain a violent of- 
fender. 

On numerous occasions in lectnt years juveniles have either 
escaped or nearly effected an escape by smashing through walls or 
breaking locks designed for younger, smaller, less aggressive 
youths. 

Even in the case of younger violent juvenile offenders, the pres- 
ent system is inadequate since there is no provision for segregating 
them or programs to deal with them. The results are that all 
youths are subjected to negative influences, physical danger, and 
the community is not provided appropriate protection, since violent 
offt ders are not placed in long-term rehabilitation programs but 
released back onto the streets following a few months' stay in a 
traditional, short-term juvenile facility. 

Alabama law provides for transferring more serious juvenile of- 
fenders to the adult court system. Howevef, because of the com- 
plexity of the proceedings which must take place before a juvenile 
can be transferred into the adult system, violent offenders wind up 
spending significant amounts of time in juvenile facilities, occupy- 
ing bed space and staff time which could more profitably be used in 
working with less aggressive delinquents. 

Senator Specter. What are those complexities, Chief Martin? 

Mr. Martin. Excuse me? 

Senator Specter. What are those complexities on transfer from 
juvenile to adult, does it take more than a hearing before a juve- 
nile court? 

NO FACILITIES FOR VIOLENT DELINQUENTS 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir. Basically, a prima facie case has to be 
made that the juvenile has committed what would be a felony in 
Alabama. Most attorneys will ask for, and judges, wanting to bend 
over backwards before they make that serious decision, will grant 
motions requesting psychological evaluations, home studies, that 
sort of thine. It simply takes a lot of time to try a case. 

With all~the cases coming into the juvenile court now-of-days 
there simply is not enough time to have all the trials £haj we need 
because when a kid-is going to be transferred, that is the most 
serious thing that can happen to him. As a result, his attorney is 
Soing to fight it. He is going to force you to trial every time. 
° Senator Specter. Do you think more juveniles should be tried as 
adults? 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir; and at the same time, no, sir. Yes, sir, 
there are a lot of kids who need to be transferred out of the 
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juvenile system, a lot of them. A lot of them we do not have time to 
deal with. 

Senator Specter. What is the age in Alabama, 18? 

Mr. Martin. Eighteen is the present age. If I could just elaborate 
on the last answer. 

The problem is, when a child is transferred into the adult system 
he is the youngest offender; he is physically small and there is a 
tendency Jto give him a lighter sentence than if he haH been an 
older^ person with the same offense. We see it all the time. Kids 
that we have completely failed with and feel they are completely 
hopeless and need to be removed from the community, receive a 
very light sentence and they are right back on the street in a short 
period of time, for lack of anything between the adult system and 
the juvenile system. 

Senator Specter. Proceed with your testimony, please, Mr. 
Martin. We have your statement, and in accordance with our prac- 
tice it will be made a part of the record in full. So, it would 
probably be mott helpful if you would summarize, leaving the 
maximum amount of time for questions. 



V VIOLENT DELINQUENTS CAUSING OVERCROWDING 

Mr. Martin. Sure. 

I think that the most unfortunate part about the overcrowding 
that our juvenile system is currently experiencing is the fact that 
the community is beginning to lose faith and confidence in the 
juvenile justice system. With younger, less violent offenders, I 
think that we are very often successful in salvaging them. J 

Because of the overcrowding, those kids are not getting the time 
and the attention that they need, and that is contributing tc the 
problem. Basically, the community is saying, "Hey, look there are a 
lot of violent, older, aggressive kids out here. They are going to 
juvenile court, and they are not getting any better." 

I have a fear, that the public is going to say at some point, "We 
no longer need a juvenile justice system." 

Senator Specter. If you had your choice on restructuring the 
way we deal with juveniles, how would you do it? Would you make 
a classification of a younger age, make a classiiication according to 
the seriousness of offense? .* 

NEED FOR YOUTHFUL OFFENDER SYSTEM BETWEEN JUVENILE AMD 

ADULT 

t 

Mr." Martin. I would make the classification as far as misde- 
meanors are concerned, I would allow those cases to be heard up 
through the 18th year. Felonies at age 16, I would move into—and 
that is the restructuring I would like to see happen— I would like 
there to be a genuine and real youthful offender part of the crimi- 
nal justice system; a part of it that does not deal with adults and 
part of it that does not deal with kids. But a part of it that deals 
with that 16- to 25-year-old offende r that judges are reluctant to 
put into prisons; who commit most of the offenses and in some case 
if they are given job training and some education, can be salvaged. 
They do not fit into the juvenile system. 
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Senator Specter. You say judges are reluctant to put those of- 
fenders iflto prison? r fc 
Mr. Martin. That is my experience. 

Senator Specter. More reluctant than other violent offenders? 

Mr. Martin. The problem is that our county jail and ottr prisons 
are already full, and the judges are turning Joose adult violent 
offenders for lack of space. When a kid comes in who is 16, or 18, 
br 19, they are looking for reasons to plea bargain the case -and * * 
come up with some alternative. The alternative unfortunately does 
not involve secure incarceration. So, he goes out and does the same 
thing again. a m • 

Senator Specter. What attention is being given in Alabama, if 
any, to increasing detention facilities or prison facilities? ' 

Mr. Martin. At the present moment, both systems of course are 
overcrowded. The Governor has proposed and -the legislature- 
thanks to some revenues Trom somepil moneys— is about to build a 
massive new adult prison facility. The juvenile justice system is in 
an absoltely deplorable state, and the juvenile justice system's 
budget is being cut. i 

Senator Specter. Do you know, or at least can you approximate, 
how many the Alabama prison system can handle? 

Mr. Martin. No, sir, I do not know v how many the adult prison 5 < ' 
system can handle. 

Senator Specter. Do you think it would be of assistance to the # 
State of Alabama if there were arrangements made where some of * 
the Federal institutions might take, say, those sentenced to life - 
imprisonment? 

Mr. Martin. Yes, s r, that would considerably improve things. It / 
would remove the ones that we 'are' not ( going to Bother to work 
jwith any more. . / 

Senator Specter. What is your judgment generally as t9 .the 
length of sentences which are imposed on adult criminal repeaters 
, or juvenile repeaters by the judges in Alabama? 

Mr. Martin. It is not so much the judges in Alabama, State law 
mandates that a judge^ cannot commit a juvenile to a facility for 
more than 2 years in Alabama. Be'cause of the overcrowding, 
judges generally v/ill commit a child to a juvenile facility and leaye 
it up to the staff to deterhiine when he can be released. 

Senator Specter. What is the situation with the sentencing of 
adults as you have found it in Alabama? ~ v 

Mr. Martin. I do not know that much about the adult system, as * 
far as sentencing is concerned. 

Senator Specter. We very nluch appreciate your testimony here • 
today, Chief Martin. Thank you very, very much. 

[The prepared statement of Robert J. Martin follows:] 
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June 24, , 1981 

Honorable Arlen Specter 
Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile justice 
Russell Senate Office 3uildmg 
Washington, D. C. 20510 \ 

ATTENTION: Miss Miriam "Mi lis ■* 
Sear Senator: 

At the request of Miss Mills, I an writing concerning 
mtormation and issues which I -night present to the Subcorurut- 
tee on Juvenile Justice concerning violent juvenile offenders. 

As a way of introducing the committee to the violent juvenile 
;f fender, I am including a transcript of a letter written by a 
Violent juvenile offender to *his brother. The last names of the 
individuals have been aeleted from the transcriDt to protect the 
individuals involved. However , the letter is authentic* and an 
mvestibation into the ev< nts described in the letter fas re- 
vealed tnat most events occurred exactly as described* 

I believe that, after reading the letter* *you will get a 
better feel for the mentality of this kind at youth. 

The writer of the letter., Tracy, is a 16-year old white 
male, in good health* with an IQ in the Average Range of intelli- 
gence* Psychologically, he is described as being' manipulative* 
hostile, impulsive^ and having very little self-esteem which he 
covers with an aggressive personality style. Although he has 
only completed eight full years of schooling, he reads c*t the 
10. 1 grade level and does arithmethc at the 6.5 grade level. 

Tracy's parents are divorced and reported to be immature and 
poorly adjusted. At the time the Letter was written, the U-year 
oil mother had separated from her third hustand, a 19-year old 
male. The natural father has a police record and a history of 
vioj^ht outbursts. Hr« once becaire so volatile during a juvenile 
c»tlrt hearing that police intervention was required in the 
courtroom. Tracy once attacked one of his stepfathers and choked 
the man until he bled from the nose. 

Tracy's offense pattern in juvenile court began shortly after 
his parents divorce when he was 12 years old. He was expelled 
from school for disruptive behavior, referred to juvenile court 
by his mother for being out of her control, and was finally 
charged with molesting an eight year old stepsister. Following 
this offense, he spent nine months in an adolescent adjustment 
center for mildly disturbed adolescents. 

Subsequent to his release from the adjustment center, he was 
charged with possession of marijuana, auto theft, and violation 
of probation. Beoau3e the detention center was overcrowded, the 
youth was not detained pending his court appearance on these 
charges. During the time that he was at home awaiting trial, he 
was again arrested for auto theft and this. time was detained at 
the youth center. Within a few days of his detention, he was 
placed in an isolation cell for fighting and disruptive behavior* 
While in the isolation cell, he managed to remove the steel cas- 
ing around the light in his room and used it to smash a hold in 
his detention cellwall before the escape attewpt was discovered. 
(Included in this letter are black and white photos of the wall.) 
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Following this incident, rracy was transferred to the juvenile 
ceil in the Mobile County Jail where the events described in his 
letter too* place- 

Although this is onlv one incident, I think it serves to 
illustrate ny point that violent juvenile offenders are suffici- 
ently disturbed and dangerous to completely rule out a rcstitu- 
tional probation type program as an acceptable alternative to 
their incarceration. What is needed are facilities specially 
constructed to control them, and lontf-term programs for tneir 
rehabilitation. At present juvenile courts have two rather un- 
acceptable options for dealing with this type of offender: (1) 
is to transfer the juvenile to the adult court system where, 
because he is inevitably the youngest offender with a less exten- 
sive record "than 'his older" counterparts, * he is usually -given a 
short sentence in an adult prison facility which, not only fails 
^o rehabilitate him, but makes him even more dangerous to society; 
(2} the other alternative is to commit the youth to a juvenile 
delinquent program where security is insufficient, and the 
rehabilitation program is geared to the less serious o* fonder with 
parole occurring vithin the first year. , 

i think the idea about opening up space in existing detention 
facilities bv greater utilization of restitutional probation type 
Programs is an excellent idea for propctty offenders. In our 
local court, we make extensive use of this type of alternative, 
and luring fiscal year 1979-80, we distributed in excess ot 
36 J. 000, 00 ir» restitution and charitable donations from approxi- 
mated 2,">00 juvenile offenders. The overwhelming majority of 
tnem completed their probation and have not committed another 
of fense- 

A<j a final note on Tracy's letter, I think you would be 
interested to know that following an investigation, which re- 
vealed that the incidents did, in fact, occur, both victims 
refused to file charges or testify against the other youths. 

Other issues that I would like to bring up with the committee 
are the need for specialized staff training in dealing with the 
violent offender, and the need for classification devices to 
separate violent offenders from others in the juvenile justice 
system. 

Sincerely , 

Pobert J. Martin 
r Chief Probation Officer 
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Senator Spkitkk. We will turn now to Judge William Gladstone, 
administratis judge for the family juvenile division of the 11th 
judicial district of Dade County, Fla., and a jurist who has an 
extraordinanlv well-qualified background, having been a graduate 
of the Yale Law School in my vintage — in fact a year ahead — a 
long-standing personal friend of mine. 

Bill Gladstone, we welcome you here today and look forward to 
your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM E. GLADSTONE, ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE JUDGE, FA M i L Y - J T V E N I L E DIVISION, 11TH JUDICIAL 
CIRCUIT. DADE COUNTY, FLA. 

INTRODUCTION 

Judge Gladstone. Thank you, Senator Specter. 

I should like to really first express my personal gratitude to you, 
and I suppose, the gratitude of everyone in the juvenile justice 
bvbtem. Senator, for the national leadership that you have given in 
continuing the juvenile justice effort on the part of the Federal 
Government. 

First off. with all due respect to the first young man who testi- 
fied, I think I would like to answer two of your questions before 
you ask them. 

One is, I have never injured anyone in my court, and second is, I , 
have convicted many more than 38 people. [Jokingly.] 

I have presented prepared testirriony to you, and a copy of a 
study, a research project that we completed in Dade County. I 
should like here briefly, if I can, review my written testimony. 

Senator Specter. That would be fine, Judge Gladstone. Your full 
testimony will be made a part of th. record, and a summary would 
be most appropriate. 

Judge Gladstone. I tried summarizing last night, Senator. I 
came up with 13 minutes, rather than the 10 minutes Mr. Cohen 
told me I had. If I speak very fast, will you let me fly? 

Senator Specter We may extend a little extra deference to you, 
Judge. 

Judge Gladstone. I want to talk about three things. First, I 
want to talk about juvenile delinquency and violent juvenile delin- 
quency, as it is perceived by the public and as it really is, and I 
want to talk about government's recponse to that, and what gov- 
ernment's response, in my view, should be. 

. Second, I want to describe the violent juvenile offender, four 
categories as I see juvenile offenders who are violent. 

Third, I would like to outline to you the elements of a correction- 
al and training program quite different from the traditional train- 
ing programs that we see, but which I am convinced will work. 

juvenile delinquency and violent juvenile delinquency, as 
perceived by the public and as it is; and government's re- 
sponse, AS IT IS AND AS IT SHOULD BE 

In the public mind the term "juvenile delinquency" conjures up 
images of this huge, violent, cruel teenager who is knocking elderly 
ladies over the head and taking their pock3t books— and there are 
such children. I see far too many of them. 
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But I think it is very important to focus properly and to under- 
stand that these children are a minuscule portion of juvenile delin- 
quents. As a matter of fact, all children are or could be juvenile 
delinquents, or almost all. Every study I have seen shows about 90- 
some percent of kids commit crimes. On } y about 5 percent of them 
are we here talking about, the ones who commit the violent crimes. 

I think it is important— and I understand the need for govern- 
ment to respond to concerns of the public— but I also think it is 
important to dispel the myths to which the public subscribes. 

Incidentally, I think the Federal Government may be missing 
much of the point of public concern I think you were referring to 
earlier, by limiting its activity, one, to violent crime; and two, 
limiting the definitions of "violence" to first and second-degree 
murder, kidnap, for.ceable rape, sodomy, aggravated assault, armed 
robbery, and first-degree arson. 

As you have said it, and I agree, the community out there is 
concerned about strong-arm robbery and about burglaries in which 
people's valuables are ruined or taken. 

I frankly believe we would get more "bang out of the buck if we 
really concentrated our efforts on the 95 percent of the other 
children who are arrested for crimes, if we got ourselves involved 
in programs of early identification, intervention at an early age, 
and prevention and diversion programs of meaningful conse- 
quences—consequences that contain certain types of training and 
education. I opt for this kind of front loaded system, but I under- 
stand the political realities of the great public concern with serious 
crime. 

I further believe it is important for government and for the 
public to understand and accept the fact that the juvenile justice 
system does not create delinquency. Families, neighborhoods, soci- 
ety make definquent kids. , 

Too often I have seen really talented professionals in this field 
sacrificed by a public demand for quick solutions to society's inade- 
quacies. We live, of course, in this "me generation" when everyone 
thinks solely of himself. This has kind j>f infected the American 
family— Senator Denton was talking about tftis earlier. We really 
do not give much of a damn about our kids anymore, and they do 
not give much of a damn of about what they do, it seems to me— 
too many of them. 

Chronically violent children are from violent neighborhoods, 
households where there is— we have been able to show— an ex- 
tremely high incidence of intra-family violence, and from a society 
which I see as having a kind of sick fascination with violence. 

Carl Menninger says that we really love violence in this country, 
and I suspect he is right. I suspect that our reporting media and 
our entertainments really contribute to that. 

In sum, I feel that government has responsibility to act respon- 
sively, but also responsibly. 

NATURE OF THE VIOLENT JUVENILE OFFENDER 

The subject today still is "The Violent Juvenile Offender:" Who 
is he or, infrequently, who is she? 
I think there are four major categories, as I see them. 
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First, the emotionally disturbed and the mentally ill. There are 
far many more such children than I think we realize. Our institu- 
tions — our juvenile institutions, our adult jails and prisons — are 
full of such people. -It is a tragedy that they are. It is a tragedy that 
our public mental health service delivery system in this country is 
as woefully inadequate as it is. 

Second are the intellectually deficient. These are the organically, 
neu-ologically impaired retardates who, like the emotionally dis- 
turbed, are too often put in our juvenile institutions rather than in 
the kinds of training and treatment programs that they need. They 
usually fall in the borderline ranges of retardation or the mild 
range? so that they are really not diagnosed, and they are of far 
too high an I Q. to go into the more traditional kinds of retardation 
programs. 

The third group, and far and away the largest, are the inad- 
equate, unsocialized personalities. Teenagers in this category, I 
believe, are by far the largest number of serious juvenile offenders 
and Violent juvenile offenders. 

These youths because of a lack of proper parental nurturing, 
inadequate of child rearing at an early age, just never really deveU 
oped. They act very much like the retardates. We call them the 
"functionally retarded." They have an immediate need for gratifi- 
cation of tneir every wish. They do not have any tolerance for 
frustration whatsoever. They take what they want. They act quick- 
ly and without any control over their impulses. 

In effect, they ceased growing sometime in early childhood. In 
effect, most of these violent kids who knock people over the heads 
are 6- and 7-year-olds in the bodies of 16- or 17-year-old "dull 
brutes." 

The juvenile offenders survey project that I submitted demon- 
strafes some of this It used a rather unique, and I think, interest- 
ing test that they call "moral development"— a kind of dangerous 
word to use perhaps. It is based on theories of the Swiss psycholo- 
gist, Piaget, who posited that children, little children, think of 
right and wrong in terms of the punishment they might get, in- 
stead of what the consequences of % their acts may be to society. 

This was demonstrated rather clearly with our delinquent teen- 
ager population. They still thought in terms of the punishment. An 
example is to show a child a cartoon of a kid who walks by a table 
and accidentally knocks over 15 plates from the dinner table and 
they all shatter. 

You show the child another cartoon of a child sneaking his hand 
in a cookie jar, and the cookie jar breaks. Little bitty children will 
invariably tell you the kid who broke the 15 plates did that which 
was most wrong. 

Along about age 7 to 9, most children get a more abstract sense 
of right and wrong. But teenage delinquents, incredibly, still have 
this same infantile version of what is right and what is wrong. 
These are the losers, the dumb failures. Everybody tells them they 
are losers, they have had no success. They act angrily. They will 
take a watch by buying it, by stealing it, or by knocking you over 
the head for it, and they really do not see the difference in the 
three acts. 
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They are not intrinsically cruel people, and I posit to you that we 
can do something for them in the kind of program that I am going 
to briefly outline to you in a minute. 

The fourth category— and I will just touch on that briefly— are 
the sociopaths. These are people whose personalities are fully de- 
veloped. They are mean. They do not care about you and they have 
no conscience, and those people frankly do not belong in the juve- 
nile justice system. As a matter of fact, we are not going to be able 
to work with all of the kids in the unsocialized third category- 
some are beyond training. 

Senator Specter. How do you separate them out, Judge? 

Judge Gladstone. You will have to d§parate them out by what- 
ever system you have, sir, to place them in the adult correctional 
system. So far as I know you can do two things. You can incarcer- 
ate them for many, many years. Of course, by binding a child over 
to be tried as an adult we are not necessarily doing that which is 
going to do society ultimately any good, or you' can put them in 
long-term behavior modification programs, 10 or 12 years of what 
is really brainwashing, and I have some concerns about that the 
constitutionality of that. 

Senator Specteh. How do you identify^that group? 

Judge Gladstone. How do you identify them? By psychological 
testing. I am satisfied with the quality of the work I see fom the 
psychologists who work in my court, and we see a certain number, 
they are very small in number, but we do see some kids who are 
beyond help. 

* Senator Specter. What percentage would you estimate? 

Judge Gladstone. Well, if there are only 5 percent of children 
who act violently to begin with, I would say it is certainly less than 
1 percent who are full blown sociopaths. 

Senator Specter. What did you do with the last one you identi- 
fied, if you 6an recall? 

Judge Gladstone. What did I do with what, sir? 

Senator Specter. What did you do with the last one you identi- 
fied, by way of sentencing? 

Judge Gladstone. The sociopaths? 

Senator Specter. Yes, sir. 

Judge Gladstone. We bind them over, or they are direct filed on 
in the adult courts. They go into the adult correctional system, and 
they go to prison. That, frankly, is' where they belong. We have 
nothing to offer them. 

A JUVENILE CORRECTIONS/TRAINING SYSTEM TO DEAL WITH VIOLENT 

OFFENDERS 

Senator.SpECTER. Judge Gladstone, that probably brings us to the 
suggestions you have. What do you recommend for dealing with the 
juvenile crime* situation? 

Judge Gladstone, what I have, I believe, could in large measure 
replace the traditional training schools we have. As a matter of 
fact, it could replace that which we do with most adult prisoners. 

It is a program that first would involve prompt punishment for 
any unlawful act, usually of short term and probably punishment 
that would just consist of pure incarceration for a little while 
because kids, especially these undersocialized kids, have got to 
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understand, and have got to understand quickly, the connection 
between their act and the punishment they get for it. 

The main part of the program, however, is one that is habilita- 
tive in nature with strong emphasis on challenges, rewards for 
success, work ethic, responsibility, discipline, work habits. 

Senator Spkcter. How do' you do that? 

Judge Gladstone. Education. 

Senator Specter. How do you do that? 

Judge Gladstone, Let me.g : ve you an example. I would do it— if 
I had my "druthers"— by taking the most violent of these kids and 
putting them out in the country, way out in the country f Jn deso- 
late areas. In Florida perhapf even in the Okefenokee Swamp, 
isolating them. Having them live in camps, having them work on 
* public projects. Public projects feuch as water, forests.- 

Senator Specter. Beginning at what age? 

Judge G f adstone. Starting anywhere up in the teens, probably 
around age 14 we would certainly be able to succeed with some of 
these kids in this kind of a program. ^ 

When they work, you pay them for the work. I am not talking 
about old-time road gangs. You take that pay and you show the kid 
that part of it goes for his maintenance. Another part will go to the 
victims of crime, and the third part should be pure profit to that 
kid. 

Senator Specter. Do you include restitution as part of your 
disposition of a case? 

Judge Gladstone. I most certainly do, but I think restitution has 
to be sensible restitution. You cannot take a Child, a ghetto ftid, 
who has done $250,000 worth of damage to a public school and 
expect him to repay it. 

But you had better do something to him and do something quick 
to show him there is a consequence for that kjjtid of conduct. If he 
earns a salary, let part of it go back to ,the public school system. 
s Senator Specter. Judge Gladstone, how would you approach the 

question that P have asked somewhat repetitively, what is the 
critical age as you see it for dealing with the juvenile in the crime 
cycle? 

Judge Gladstone. Birth. 

Senator Specter. Not until then? [Laughter.] 

There is another subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee 
which is working at this moment on antedating that event. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Judge Gladstone. I deserve that kind of a response from you, 
Senator. ' * 
Senator Specter. You just may be before the wrong panel today. 
Judge Gladstone. Maybe I am. 

The critical part — seriously — is what happens not so much in the 
- , juvenile justice system, but what happens to little children, the 
kind of nurturing .they get when they are kids. * 

Senator Specter. What can the Senate or the court, or any of us 
do about that? I recognize, of course, in a very serious way the 
validity of your statement. But what can we do? 

Judge Gladstone. Well, obviously there are all kinds of social 
programs that the Federal Government can and does become in- 
volved in, in that way, I do not mean to use this as seme kind of a 
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cop-out. I understand that no matter what we do, we are going to 
end up with violent offenders who are in their teenage years. 

I posit to you that we can work with most of them in a kind of 
program that is nontraditional, that is not a counseling program 
where they sit around in a circle and talk about it Most of these 
"bottom of the barrel" kids do not even have the communications 
skills to sit around and talk about it. 

" : What' you have to do is put them in action oriented kinds of 
programs where they learn how to work; where they learn respon- 
sibility; where, above all, they learn success. When kids learn 
success, when anyone learns success, they do not act in some kind 
of socially aberrant way. 

These kids are going to take their money and they are going to 
relate that in some way to learning how to control their impulses. I 
think- the idea is a very viable one. 

I might point out to you that the program could also be used, tor 
example, in probationary sorts of programs where you do not have 
to remove them far from the community. Lots of them would be 
living at home and still working in these kinds of public projects 
for pay. 

What I did not mean to leave out here was the enormous impor- fc 
tance, as I see it, of education. These kids who are in these pro- 
grams, the adults even, have got to be involved in a very intensive 
educational program. I opt for what is called "career education" in 
that respect. I think kids respond to reading a manual about a 
piece of machinery a lot happier than reading the primer about 
hlun, Dick, run." 

CONCLUSION 

Senator Specter. Judge Gladstone, in a relatively brief time 
span, what were the o other key elements that you would like to 
offer the subcommittee at this time? v 

Judge Glapstone. Well, sir, I cannot overemphasize the impor- 
tance oy which the Federal and State government must select, and 
qualify, and monitor the programs it supports. In all candor, it 
seems to me that good grantsmanship and certain political consid- 
erations from time to time have prevailed over the quality of 
programs. 

I think we have to be very careful. Professionals, so-called profes- 
sionals, that I see too often are not qualified for their jobs. They 
are almost always underpaid. The politicizing of the system forces 
people out of the system frequently when we need quick answers. 

Whoever runs the programs, I suggest that we must have care-, 
ful, professional evaluation of each child. I suggest that we must 
have a good classification system for each child so that, for exam- 
ple, we cull out the mentally ill. 

I suggest that we must have required accreditation of each pro- 
gram according to objective, clear, workable standards, and I sug- 
gest ongoing monitoring. 

Let me tell you, sir, I have been at this business for about 9 
years and I would tell you, freely that I am still horrified by the 
violence that I see. But I hope that I have that violence in perspec- 
tive. I hope that I understand its origins. I truly; believe that -there 
still is a lqt we can do for many of these people who are violent by 
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use of some kind of viable program— perhaps the one that I have 
suggested. 

I do not think the adult criminal justice system has been any 
remarkable success in this country. I think we really have to work 
with most of these kids. 

Senator Specter. Thank you very, very much, Judge Gladstone, I 
appreciate it very much. Thank you, Chief Martin. 

[Judge Gladstones prepared statement and additional material 
follow:] 
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Prepared Statement of Hi a i am E. Gladstone 



I JWraiLE DHJNQUanV AID VIOLET SWBHLE DELBC^O, AS PEFCEIVH) BY TiK 
PUBLIC WO AS IT IS; AM) OCMEKIENT'S RESPONSE, AS IT IS A13D AS IT SJ33UID BE 

In the nind of the public, tte tern "juvenile delinquent" brings up the feared 
iraqe of a huge, cruel, youthful predator v£x> viciously hatters old ladies vMle taking 
their pcckethccte. There are such delinquents, but it is very important to realize that 
they »raJce up an alnoct miniscule percentage of the delinquent population. Actually, 
almost all children are delinquent. Studies haw invariably shown that 90% or rrore of 
all children comit crimes; and, of course, most of then grow cut of their delinquency 

and become reasonably law-abiding adults. Only about 5% ot all arrested delinquents 

are, by any definition, violent. 

It is irittrtant for government to respond to the concerns of tha public; but, 
I believe, it is also important for government to dispel the im/ths to which the public 
subscribes. 

Incidentally, I believe the federal government iray miss the point of a good 
deal of public concern by limiting its activity to violent crime and further limiting 
the definition of violence to first- and second-degree murder, Kidnap/ forcible rape, 
codeny, aggravated as^iult, arred robbery, and arson of an occupied structure. Instead, 
I believe the public's greatest concerns are with youths who ccmit strcng-arrod 
robberies and who burglarize homes and businesses and steal or ruin valuable property. 
I also believe that to 1 federal emphasis on Part I felonies would be like the nodical 
profession's suddenly deciding to comit all its efforts and resources to treating 
teminal cancer patients. Ke would get infinitely more "bang for the buck" if ve v^re 
to concentrate on that 95% of delinquents who are not yet chronically violent 
especially if wo intervened at an early age with diversionary programs of meaningful 
andconstructive ccnscqocnces and trailing. I cpt for such a 'Trent-leaded" juvenile 
justice system, but I also understand the political reality of great public concern 
over serious juvenile crime. ' 

I further believe it is important for government ind the public to accept 
the fact that the occurrence of juvenile delinquency is not the fault of the juvenile 
justice system. Society, i>eighborhocds, and fa ilies produce delinquents, not the 
juvenile justice system; but the system is too often the scapegoat when an almost 
hysterical public demands action by its government. I have now too often seen really 
talented professionals sacrificed by public demand for quick governmental solutions 
to the people's own inadequacies. Chronically violent children are the products of 
violent neighborhoods, households where there are extremely high incidences of 
intra- family violence, and a society which, I believe, has an almost sick fascination 
with violence. Dr. Karl ffenninger roihts, out that we really love rather than hate 
violence, and our reporting media and entertainments reem to bear out his thesis. 

In nun, I believe fhat in responding to public frustration about scriatf 
juvenile delinquency, government — all three branches — rust be deliberate, rational, 
objective, and effective. 

II. TIE NATURE OF TIE VTOUWT JUVENILE GfFEJtfER 

The^ subject today, nevertheless, is HE VIOLENT JUVENILE OFTEtDER. *Sx> is he, 
or, infrequently, she? Hho-are the 5%/who get so much of our attention? In my work 
experience and study, I believe there are four major categories of violent delinquents: 

X. Tte eroticnallv disturbed or mentally ill. Such children are far rrore 
ccrrcn than the non-professional public realizes, and throughout the United States the 
public rental health system serving these children is woefully inadequate. Detention 
centers and correctional institutions (including adult jails and prisons) are full of 
peoDle in need of psychotherapeutic treatment but who arc merely incarcerated for most 
of their Uvea, ttmtal health treatment is often expensive, tut the cost to the public 
and the rental ly ill is in every way greater if treatment is denied. 

2. The intellect ually deficient . Organically, n^ur .logically impaired 
retardates, like the optionally disturbed or mentally ill, if ten end up in detention 
centers or correctional program v/hich have no capability of treating or hahilitati xj 
then. Such people usually fall into the borderline or mild ranges of ^tardaUcn and 
are, therefore, either undiagnosed or of too high. a performance level to-be placed with 
lover I.Q. level retardates. It Beams that if a child falls within these first toso 
categories and is not either very overtly psychotic or practically mongoloid, the 
condition vhich bravght about the violent behavior will go untreated and be exacerbated 
in traditional correctional program. Such children must be cared for in treatment 
settings, and we rust face up to that truth and responsibility, even in a time when the 
vord -treatment- is losing vogu* when applied to. delinquents or criminals. 

3. The in ndegua^ and under socialized personality. Teenagers falling into 
this category", I believe, make up by tar the largest percentage of violent or serious 
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o'fcnders. These are youth* who, tvcause of « lock of proper parental nurturing and 
inadequate early childhccu develcpmcrtt, have not gained the skills necessary to function 
sati 3 facwrily ui society. Such youths art "functionally retarded", and, indeed, their 
performance is qui to like that of the mildly organically lrpaarcd child demented in the 
second category above. These youtlis act ir the classically retarded manner — they have 
no ttleranae for -frustration and they need to have their everv wash inrediately gratified; 
they act almost totally upen irpaloe and without thinking aix'ut conoeqiiencos tc dircselves 
cr others. In effect, they ceased grcwuKj emotionally after the first yoorj of 

thear laves, and violent dcliiiquent acts are most often perpetrated, I an convinced, by 
such six- or seven-year-olds in the bodies of fifteen- or seventeen-year-old dull brutes. 

A research project completed in my county last year, The Juvenile offender 
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about morality change 
as they grow older . Testing has demonstrated that around the age of seven to nine 
children's thinking about morality shifts from judging right or wrong in terns of 
self cr the punishment which aught result frcn an act to thinking about right or wrong 
rare m terrs of what is good for society. The delinquent teenagers tested had not 
developed this nore alctroct ser.se of "right" and "wrong M . lake young ciuldren, for 
exjrpv, they tiiought that uccUentally knocking fifteen piates off the dimmer table 
arc v reaXing them vas nore "laong" than snoakira into ti*» coo>i« jar an'. accidentiHy 
breaks ^ the single jar. (A copy of the report of our research pioject is submitted 
witr this statement to the aihccmmittec.) 

I dxa-cenvincod that we should not he dealirg with these unsocial! zed, 
urxJor'ij el'-prx] and inadequate personalities in the now standard "treatrxnt" or 
"'-w^'Iing** programs for juvenile d-elinquer.ts. These youths do not rosporH to 

rlasd peer counselling programs of "sit around in a circle and talk about it" 
boc^/- thty lack basic carTmrucation skills. They are considered durh and failures 
v„, e rr . ..^ c rtJxJ cvery system they cane in contact vith. They ore most often trapped 
~r» ..oments of physical and emotional poverty. They are angry, and tliey frequently 
AC jts-**Jtivoly. They ore emotional infants vho do not really distinguish between 
Ic-iru i \?jtch, stealing a watch frcn a table, cr btaming a untch by ccmittuyj a . 
vi l-rt "obbcry. I ari convnvxxl that we can still uring most of these violent but not 
if tr --^.<dlly crv«el offenders to a productive and law-abiding life It/ use of the 
prcc? — i shall later outline. 

4. The scciopat h. No doubt there are a certain mrber of teenagers whrve 

perscralr :re fully formed, who do undet stand concepts of right and vrori and the 

ccr^-x.i.crac s their violence naj have ipon others; but they simply do not core. Hx^e 
people, vho act in violence and without conscience, night bo trade safe to otbexs by 
n ~-2?-5i\€ behavior modification programs lasting for perhaps as much as a decade, Hit 
t ere is, I suppose, considerable question as to the cCjnsUtutionality of such 
*"hrua-vashincj M programs. Ir. any event, such persons and tliose in the unsocxalized 
catege_-_, ;,ho do not respond to training do not bo long in the jjvcrulc justice system 
and -i3t be the responsibility of the adult correctional system, 1 ' * 

c 

III. A JUVHtfLn OOrLHECriCMSARAirmCG 5YSTD! TO CEAL WITH VXCH^T 0*TB3>EES 

I propose that in its efforts to deal with violent juvenile offenders (or 
adult youthful offenders, fcr that matttr) the federal government should help to 
d«A_lop and support an actr-ity-orientcd system to replace the troditional counsclling- 
oruntod system. 

This proposal includes pror.pt pumshrcnt (perhaps by pure incarccraticn) for 
shc^t periods of time immediately follcwung the delinquent act, so that the youth will 
make tYz correction between" the act and the consequence. There frust also be iirvcdia to 
cor^-cc. rces for misdeeds Uiroughout the term. Ky suggested pr.ogr.Tm inclixles a 
ha v il.t.»t*ve period, perlvips measured an terms of years rathci than months) with ^^rcng 
er-pr^rib cn challenges and rotKirds for success. The r t odel would be more of a business 
ui jj^u ,u j outi*iU.tiwr. than of beivivioral science orientation. T}«re must be strong 
a^pha^ s on the work ethic, responsibility, discipline, desirable weak habits, the 
-1 .clcTTert of **rplryabi li ».y skills, and, above all, great crphasis on basic education. 

By wiy of example, violent offenders could be isolated fcr the necessary 
K 2C ^ society by placing them in camps ir. remote areas and by having 
t cm wor* on public projects such as forests, parks, or waters. Coed work and good 
conrurt should le regarded with a wlary, a portion of which slxxild go to the cosT 

' ' clothmg, and shelter for the offender,^ porUon of wxich should go to 
repay, at least in jxirt, tie victim of his croc, end a portion of which should uo 
as pure profit to the offender. T» piblJc *c*ild receive a dollar's vw th o* 
pur-lic iirprovenent for each dollar paid, and labor would not be threaten d because 
the offenders would not be working in desirable job areas ? 

Such enployc*i-of fender 3 must rmet specific work standards, have specific 
feasibilities to otlier persons and activities requiring cooperative effort, be 
a^lenged by their envircnmeiit and be able to meet such challenge, and ctrrjleto an 
educational program designed, at least, to achieve "survival skills" bock in the 
mainstream of society. I cannot cvoraqhasize the importance of the educational 
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component (wo Know that those */cuth* v.ho progress two grades while trending several 
fonths in state training schools are the least likely to recidivate); and I believe 
tnat the educational program should be in the "career education model . " Delinquent 
children, if not all children, are more likely to be willing students, if, for example, 
they learn reading or arithmetic from simple instruction manuals while working on a 
piece of naciur.ery rafcier than frcm tlve "See Dick IMn" reading primer. t 

1 am convinced that such a program, elements of which I have worked on and 
have seen or heard about in bevcral juvenile justice systems, is best designed to deal 
wath the action oriented youth who /alls into the majority group of unsccialized 
persons described in the third category above. I. also believe that modified versions . 
of such activity-oriented programs would be effective vjith the emotionally distirbed, 
rer tally ill, and intellectually deficient categories of <£teidren described in -he 
first ard second categories above, provided that specific and necessary 'treatment for 
ner.ta} and intellectual problems is an adjunct to the program. * 

I am convinced that "success" is the key word, and I know that success is 
totally lacking in the lives of most of the more serious offenders I see. towards in 
terrs of financial success will give impetus to otherwise violent youngsters to attempt 
to control their impulses. . * 

lastly, T cannot overemphasise the^rportancc of the process by which 
federal or state governor. t will select, qualify, and monitor the programs they support. 
Thcsti of us who work directly v/ith delinquents know that too often good cnrantsmonship 
or ^Jvitucal consideraticr.3 prevail over real quality of program and quality of orogram 
per^crji}!. Too many "professmnals" I deal with almost daily have not been properly 
tr<ur*$i cr are otherwise rot qualified for their jobs, all are underpaid; and, as noted 
prevcusly, the "politicizing" of the system leads to axiden and sere times almost 
hysterical changes in program direction and frequent turnover in personnel. Ice often 
the truli talented and dedicated professionals either lea\-e the system in frustration or 
.are fired. PoUticizaticn is minimized, I believe, when jgovcrnrent uultracts for 
service^ with the private sector rather than providing the services itself. I suggest 
tivtt, in any event, the business-profit oriented mcdc,l outlined can ixsct be run by 
private prcgrcJtu — thaasclves businesses, ^noever runs the programs, success can only 
be assureu where there is careful, prof essional evaluation of each child before placement, 
a good classification system for children, required accreditation of each program 
according to clear, objective , T detailed and operable standards, and ongoing norutoring of 
each program. 

iv. ccnu^sioe: o 

After almost rune years as a judge dealing with families and juveniles, I 
confess that I am still horrified and outraged by inuch of the violence I sec, but 
I also see cJuronic violence as rare by ccrparison to the total nvrnber of juvenile 
crimes. Further, I believe I understand the origins of violence, and I believe we 
.an prevent much of it by early id* tification end good early intervention. A 
considerable nunber of violent teerujgers are beyond the help of any program, and I 
do not hofcitate to "send them <2owntown" to be tried as adults. Unfortunately, I must 
also bird Ov-er many other youths to the adult system only because I know we do not 
have the juvenile programs we need. I am convinced that the vork-oriented program 
suggested will be both cost and corrections effective with most violent and other 
seriously delinquent youth. 
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A STUDY OF" 100 OAOE ^ CWyMTY JllVf NILE OFFt NOERS AKD THEIR FAMILIES 

v INTRODUCTION 

Despite o proliferation of programs designed to prevent ond treat anti- 
social behavior in children ond adolescents, juvenile delinquency continues 
to be a major problem in # the United States today, newspapers are daily filled 
wi&i account*, o'f juvenile crime resulting in loss of life, injury and serious 
property damage. In 1979, over 9000 delinquency petitions were filed by the 
Oadc County State Attorney's Office, and the nurrbers arc growing. Despite 
a judge's ordei limiting the Youth Hall population, the Oadc Detention Center 
continues to be filled with juveniles considered to be too dangerous to be re- 
leased home. Hany of these offenders arc "veterans 1 ' of Youth Hall and a variety 
of counseling and Intervention programs. The failure of many of the so- 
called delinquent treatrcnt programs is in no small way related to our 

$ 

tendency to ignore ch;ldre-1's problems until they lash back at us during the 
^ teenage year*.* ,As our findings in this paper illustrate, juvenile delinquents 

a»c not just "bad" children, from "bad neighborhoods"^ but often those who 
arc clearly troubled by emotional, intellectual, family and school related 
problems which have been developing and feste'iog for years. Typically, the 
begimings of delinquent behavior also? marks the beginning of a community rcs- 
ponse which wi 1 1 be too little, too late 

It was in an attempt to better understand Dade County delinquency, that 

en 1 d development researchers from the Juvenile Offender Survey Project' con- 

* 2 . 

ducted a series of developmental tests and interviews with 100 juvenile* 

offenders and their parents over j one and one half year time period, between 

June, 1978 and January, 1980» 
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Offendeis were >ele^.rod through randomly drawn delinquency petitions filed 
t^e Bade Stat; Attorne/'* Office. The rojority of cases ca.re before tne 
**cnorablc William E Gladstone.^ Offenders and their fan. lies participated 
vo*,ntar1ly, on the ba,is of info-*-<>d consent 

Many myths and opinions cxis* as to the ra'ure and causes of juvenile 
del i n.2*tenc/ To answer sore of then, this study was conducted with the 
*Ol losing questions in nind 

1. Is it trc* that rost u Hnqucnts k avc trouble understanding 
'he diffe«-«»nce be^een right and wrong' 

2. jo delinquent.-, usually fail ,io scnoos? Has our school 
system fa ; 'ed to rx:e^ their needs? 

3 Are delinquents intellectually slower than other juveniles? 
Oo delinquents ia e dangerous , 't>r defective personalities? 

5. How do delinquents perceive tfirir fanilies? 

6. Do fanilies of delinquents hav.; a hj9h level of physical 

c 

violence between farm ly members' 

7. Oo parents of delinquents discipline their children? If 
so, now? 

8 Oo parents of delinquents drink or abuse drugs core than"" 
others' 

9 What are parents and fanilies of delinquents like? Oo 
the Parents ca.e about their children. 

In Section I we summarize the conclusions of our study. 
Section I! presents finding* from a new and unique test recently developed to 
learn whether or net j'uvenile offenders are able to reason correctly about law- 
ful and mor?l bcha 'ior. Significant findings on the intelligence and school 
achievement of delinquents are discussed in Section III. Offenders' family 
perceptions and pcrscnrlity character i si t ics are found in Section IV, while 
the high levels of family violence (jncludi^o spouse abuse) arc reviewed In 
Section V. Also described here are the disciplinary methods used on offenders 
by parents. In Section V we describe the backgrounds of the families and 
parents of delinquent children. Four brief cases of Dade County delinauents arc pre- 
sented in Section VII. Some final questions and implications are in Section VIII. 

In addition to the Information presented in this report, the authors 
will be publishing future reports containing additional Project data and 
analysis on such areas as early childhood development, offenders' personali- 
ties and types of crimes, and further analysis of delinquents' moral develop- 
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ment. Tne voluminous amojn:s of data collected has precluded presentation of 
a!) the data in one report. 



1. Delinquents are significantly less able Co understand the principles 
and concepts of morality, compared to their non-delinquent peers. This is 
related primarily to the Inability to think clearly about Such concepts rather 
than their intelligence levels. 

2. Delinquents are more apt to be intellectually slower than their non- 
delinquent peers. Well over half of the delinquent population scores belov 
average or nor.T-al on a standarized intelligence test. Anglos, Htspanics and 

''Blacks scored in the average,, low average, and borderline ranges respectfully. 
Although test bias against the larg<» perconfage of ethnic minorities is a 
factor here, the results arc significant in that they indicate how well an 
indivt 4 *3l will succeed in our Angio-oriented verbal society. Additionally, 
even when test interpretations are adjusted for such bijs, almost half the 
population still scores below average. 

3. Delinquents are consistently more apt to fail in school. Reading 
and r.«ath scores indicate that delinquents have , been Subject to repeated 
failure in schools and that they are ill-prepared for product i ve* adu 1 1 hood. 
This is true of both sexes and in the Anglo, Hispanic and Black groups. 

k. Vocational training and preparation is the greatest educational 
need among the delinquent population. Relatively few delinquents can 
Succe-d i^ a regular classroom. Strong behavioral control is the primary 
issue for most delinquents attending a public school 

5. Most delinquents have minor or major emotional problems, or inade- 
quate personalities. The most frequent type of inadequate personality is 
the unsocialized personality. Unsocial ized personalities are endemic to 
poverty and racism, and Blacks are most likely to fall into this category. 

6. Family violence is frequently found in the homes of delinquents. 
The incidence of spouse abuse, primarily by husbands, is significantly 
higher than in the general population. Spouse assaults occur in over half 
the fani I ics. 

7. There Is a high level o* alcohol use or abuse in delinquents' 
families. Over half the spouse assaults were associated with alcohol con- 
sumption. Host of the alcohol related spouse assaults Involved husbands 
drinking. * 
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8. Parents of delinquents to attempt to discipline their children 
by a variety of methods, however, physical punishment is frost frequently 
used. Those who use physical punishment are apt to hit their children 
w»th a belt and to inflict a slightly harder than "average" blow to the 
^buttocks. <- 

9. The average age for delinquency is fifteen years. Fiftee.i, sixteen £\ 
and seventeen year old delinquents cormit over seventy percent of all juve- 
nile crimes, j, 

"10. Black males or,; the most serious and frequent offenders. Hispanics 
appear to have a growing involvement in juvenile delinquency, having increased 
from about eight percent in 1975 to twenty percent during 1979" >980. Anglos 
''arc least likely to commit a v-rime directly involving a victim, compared to 
the racial/ethnic niiority groups. 

11. Female delinquency is relatively rare, and Latin female delinquency 
almost non-existent in Dade County. 

12. Orug cases are also relatively rare for juvenile delinquents. Host 
cases involving the use or possession, of drugs are secondary to other non- 
drug offenses. 

13-. Delinquents' families tend to be large, averaging five children, 
including the offender. Families with five or more children arc likely to 
have other children involved in delinquency. Fifty percent of the delin- 
quents ' families do in fact produce two or more delinquent children. 
Blacks arc most likci/ and Anglos least likely to have five or more children. 

I**. Teenage pregnancy is not a significant factor for parents of 
delinquents, however, a lack of overall family planning appears to be rolatcd 
to large families and the development of delinquency within them. 

1S> The parents of delinquents average a ninth grade education, ^ 
indicating that poor schoof achievement is a familial cyclical characteris- 
tic among the delinquents' families. * 

16. Host parents of delinquents fall into the unskilled or lowest 
category of job status. Because of clerical and sales jobs, wives fare some- > 
what better on higher job status that husbands, however, overall, the oleture Is * 
poor for both sexes. 

17* Overall, families of delinquents are apt to be living at a Sub- 
standard or poverty level of existence.. Black families are most likely to 
be living In the poverty range. ^ 
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1 3 Veil ovof h i)f of thw delinquents' families are broken by separa- 
t.on, divorce or deafi. fost delinquents are in the care of their natural 
irotno'-5. fne evidence wssests that the ruK'tude of personal and family 
prov 5 e-"> which ha/« developed over time has .nade the management of the delin- 
quents ir<s their fa.-miy problems a difficult, if not impossible, task for 
these ^others 

19 tost parents of delinquents appear able to have positive attitudes 
or express a positive concern about their children, despite their problens 

SECTIOU n 

SIGHT Oft W3QSG - DO DELINQUENTS REALLY KNOW THE DIFFERENCE? 

This section o* the papor deals Witn the Results of administering the 
r>K<4\ / dfv loped Moral Development! Scale (.MDS) to this group of juvenile 
delinquents. The notion that delinquents are somehow unable to know the 
difference betwec.i 'right and wrong' has intrigued investigators in the field 
of w o r al dcveloprvjnt for somt tine. Are juvenile delinquents truly maliciojs 
nis^its, prqymg on innocent victims, Or are they really unable to understand 
tTi laws and rules of soo:ty? Past studies in th'S area have yielded poor 
results by failing to take other factors (such as sex and intelligence) into 
a<-cou r .t. Also, these measures of moral development have usually used tests 
or procedures ( wh i ch were not valid or reliable. tKurtines and-Gricf, 197M 
Thus, until now the question has not been answered. , 

The Moral development Scale developed by Kurtines and Pimm and utili2cd 
i ** the„present f-search is a short easily administered and scored set of 
standardized noral dilemmas. Testing on non-delinquent children has proved the 
test valid and /3l table and provided a way of measuring the moral development 
of the delinquent pop jlatio-K Administration takes from fifteen to thirty 
minutes, and the scale can be administered by those unfamiliar with psycholo- 
gical theories of coral development. 

The scale is based on Piagct 1 s theory which argues that . ildrcn's* ideas 
about morality char.i-e as they grow older. Around the age of seven to nine 
years of age, there appears to be a shift in the thinking of young children 
from assuming that an event or behavior is wrong because' it results In 
punishment, to thinking about right and wrong more in terms of what is good 
for society. 

The Moral Development Scale consists of a scries of stories accompanied 
by pictures. Each set of stories involves a dilemma which Is presented to 
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the subject. The topic* consist of dilemmas about lying, stealing and 
clu-itinoss, Jhcy also deal with such Issues as punishment and fairness or equ 
Yourg people appear to find the dilcimas thought provoking and worthy of 
their full attention and their answer > reveal a great deal about the way in 
which they view the issues of "rightand wrong". 

The Mora! Developmental Scale yields a total Moral Development Score 
that provides a composite rieasure of the child's sense of responsibility and 
the attainment of the concept of justice, as well as separate scores for* 
Responsibility and Justice. The Respons ibi 1 >ty Score is concerned with the 
type and quality of the child's use of principles of equality and reciprocity 
jn hum.jp re I a : jnS. 

An example from the clumsiness scale would be as follows: (See 
Illustration I.) 

"John was playing in his room when his mother asked him to come 
to dinner. Wltiie John was walking by the table, he sjipped and 
Jbunped the disncs. Fifteen of the dishes fell and broke." 

"One day when Henry's mother was not home, he decided to eat 
so""* cookies even though his mother had told him not to. 
While he was taking the cookies. Henry dropped the cookie jar, 
but enly the broke." 

Which of these boys was worse? Wh\ ? 

Piaget found that below the age of seven, nest children associate 
"badness" with the amount of damage, that is, the greater number of things 
broken * fifteen dishes to one lid. later, children begin to recognize 
that i rttent ional i ty is important and will see that the boy who was taking 
the cookies was worse, not the clumsy boy. 

This scale was administered to the population of 100 delinquents and 
the findings were as follows; 

K, Del inquervts. on the whole, responded on the scale in a man- 
ner more similar to that of younger ch? Idren. * 

2. Although there Is* a relationship between I.Q. and scores 
on the Moral Development Scale, delinquents remained 
defayed In their responses even when I.Q. Is taken into 
account . 

3. Vhcn compared to other adolescents t wl th higher I.Q. 's and 
without delinquent problems, the delinquents Scored "lgn»- 
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ficantly lower than their age nates on the Moral Develop 
nent Scale. Analysis shows this result would still be true, 
even if I.Q. was not different between the two groups. 
U. As we will discuss in detail later in this paper, there 3 
were si v * cant I.Q. differences between the thcee ethn'c 
groups - Black, Hispanic^ and Anglo Americans with' the An^lo 
* delinquents (Tabled) scoring closest to the average range 
of intellectual ability. However , there were no signifi- 
cant differences among the three ethnic groups 'oh the Hor«il 

c 

Development Scale scores. All delinquents, regardless of 
ethnic background, scored significantly lower than non- 
delinquents on the Moral Development Scale. (Graph 1 (6]) 
Further investigation is necessary to understand the factors which 
cause the delinquent group to show a delay in moral development,, and to 
ascertain the ability of the Moral Development Scale to predict delinquent 
behavior, however, these findings indicate that delinquents on the whole are 
unable to discriminate well in situations requiring a decision about lawful 
versus unlawful behavior. 
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tftA*H (I) 

ACHIEVEM EN T ON THE n5ftAL DEVELOPMENT SCALE 
N on^el inquent 




4 1 1 1 I 1 

12 . '3 \k \$ |6 17 



AGE 



Non-Del inquent 
Del inquent 
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SECTION Ij t 

THE INTELLIGENCE AND SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT OF JUVENILE DELINQUENTS 

<■ 

Delinquents were given a battery of valid and reliable tests relating to 
intelligence and ach i eve-rent , including the Vechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Cnildren, revised (WISOR), the Peabody Individual Achievement Test and the 
Sender-Cestaltdrawiog test. Testing wa£ supervised by a certified school 
c$,chologist and licensed cl T njcal psychologist. 

When the. distribution of the delinquents' intelligence scores are 
corpared against those of the general population, it is readily apparent that 
they are at a serious disadvantage in school and impending adulthood. As see 
in Table CO, the greatest percentage of delinquents {kh.hX) fall into the 
borderline (between nornal and retarded) range of functioning, whereas, the 
general ; epilation comprised only about I***, for this range. Equally dramatic 
is the comparison of the normal ("average") distributions. The delinquent^ 
sample made ut> only about 36% for this range, as against about 68£ for the 
general population. The "can intelligence quotient for moles was low-normal 
at 82.16. Mean scores for the Aiglo-Amer icans (91. 80), Hispanic-Americans 
(83. 71} and_ Black-Amerfcans (7^-70. placed them in the normal, low-normal 
and borderline ranges of intelligence, respectively. 

Overall, 63. 3^, of juvenile offenders fall intellectually below average 
acco-ding to strict interpretation of l.Q. scores. Although cultural test 
b as against Slacks (who made up about half of the "official" delinquent 
population) depress their 1 .Q. scores, a strict interpretation of test 
results is useful because it gives some indication of an ability to succeed 
in a biased society where f emphas i s is given to Anglo oriented expressive 
abilities. Additionally, even when adjusting test interpretation for test 
b»as, li8,36^ of the delinquent population still falls below average. The 
I.Q. distribution for this sample shows a close resemblance to a 1976 sample 
of institutionalized delinquents in Florida state training schools (Kaplan, 
1977), supporting the theory that as a group, delinquents have significant 
deficits in intellectual functioning (Kaplan, 1977; Pimm, 1978). Almost 
half of the offeidtrs (kSX) also had some degree of difficulty In visual- 
motor perceptual Ail is, indicating an organic or non-emot iona 1 factor contri- 
buting to school failure and an uncertain adult future. 
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TABLE 0) 

A COMPARISON OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF I.Q, LEVELS 
BETWEEN THE DELINQUENT SAMPLE AMD TH£ GENERAL POPULATION 

o 



Delinquent Population Genera , PopuIotion 

Intelligence Test: WISC Intel 1 igence Test : WISC 



RANGE 


** OF 
POPULATION 




t OF 
POPULATION 


"Q 

RANGE 




DELINQUENTS 


^WTfLLIGENCE CATEGORY 


NON- 

OELINQUENTS 




115 
t 








H6 


Up 


l.l 


s Above Average 


15.86 


t 

Up 


85 to 
114 


35.6 


Ave rage 


68.26 


86 to 
M5 


70 to 
84 




Border 1 ine 


0.59 


70 to 
85 


55 to 
69 


15.6 


Hi Id' Retarded 


2.14 


55 to 
69 


5^ and 
Below 


3 3 


Moderately Retarded 


.13 


Below 
to 5* 


The 


educat ional 


achievement of delinquents is 


also a dismal picture. 


i 

Using 



the*Peabody Individual Achievefncnt Test, grade equivalent levels for math, read- 
ing comprehension, and reading recognition were obtained. As shown is Table (2), 
the sample had an average score equivalent to around sixth gr^de. Mean reading 
comprehension and reading recognition scores were equivalent to around the 
fifth grade, placing offenders about four and five years behind their non- 
del irquent peers in nath and reading skills. These figures are again con- 
sistent with those obtained from the 1976 institutionalized delinquent 
sanple (Kaplan, 1977), indicating that schcol failure is an under jble 
feature of the average^ 4el Inquent. 

A breakdown of educational achievement by ethnic groups also shews an 
across-the-board failure to "keep up" In school. Anglo-Americans had an 
average math grade score equivalent to about seventh o^ade. On reading 
comprehension and reading recognition, their average grade equivalents 
v/er e also within seventh grade. For the Hispanic group, mean scores on the 
math and reading areas were at the sixth and fifth grade levels. Blacks 
scored at the sixth grade level In math, and below the minimum fifth grade 
literary' level In reading (Table 2). 

„ Almost forty-five percent Utk,$k%) of offenders are achieving two years, 
or more below their expected ability level In reading skills. 31. 46* also 
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achieve t*o years or norc below their expected ability level in math. Even 
wnile taking United intellectual abilities into account, this ireans that the 
schools have not been able to provide an appropriate education,, which, other- 
wise, cojld prepare Such juveniles for a chance at productive, law abiding, 
adult life. Over cne third of those underachieving have virtually no reading 
or wr i ti ng ski II s. 

TABLE (2) 

EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT BY GRADE EQUIVALENT PERFORMANCE 8Y DELINQUENTS 
ON HATH, READING COMPREHENSION AND READING RECOGNITION 
(PEABODY INDIVIDUAL ACHIEVEMENT TEST) 



ACTUAL GE PERFORMANCE LEVELS 



SKILL AREA 


SAMPLE 
X AGE 


EXPECTED GRADE 
PERFORMANCE LEVEL 


X for 
SAMPLE 


X for 

a>;glo< 


X for 
HISPWJIC 


J for 
BLACKS 


, MATH 


15. 2** 


10 


6.25 


7.97 


6.57 


6.07 


READING 
COMPREHENSION 


I5.2J* 


10 


5.67 


7-95 


5.55 


M3 


READING 
RECOGNITION 


15.2^ 


10 


5-50 


7.23 


5.26 


^.62 



^GRAOE EQUIVALENT 



Based upon a careful analysis of testing results, school-related recom- 
mendations were formulated for the delinquents. (Table 3) Only 5-563 of 
offender*" appear to need special instruction for learning disabilities. A 
sizeable percentage of offenders (33-33*) need an emphasis on vocational 

raining rather than gene-al academics, since they are rarely inclined to 
spend long hours acquiring <nowledgc and skills not acqu'red during seven to 
ten previous years in school. The next largest group (20.39%) needs an aca- 
demic Setting proviJing strong behavioral control, as well as an emphasis on 
"here j",d no*" Skills development. Only 17.59% of Dade County juvenile 
offenders can make it in a regular classroon wi thout some form of special 
instruction or placement. Those needing classes for the retarded comprise 
5.56%. Almost ten percent will require an instructional setting within a 
residential placement, primarily becuase they are too dangerous to themselves 
or the ccvrcmini<y. School settings emphasizing control (either residential 
or non-residential) together comprise the second largest category at 29-63%. 
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TABLE (3) 

THE EOUCATIONAL HEEDS OF DELINQUENTS 



PRIMARY EMPHASIS % QF POPULATION 

Behavior Control [non-resident i a 1 20. 37 

* (residential 9.26 

Vocational Training 33-33 

Learning Disabilities 5.56 

Remedial Tutoring 8.33 

Classes for Retarded 5.56 

Regular Classroom. .... 17.59 



SECTION IV 

THE PERSONALITIES AND FAMILY PERCEPTIONS OF DELINQUENTS 

Using information obtained from interviews with an academy certified 
clinical social *orker % analysis of projective drawings by a licensed 
clinical psychologist, and case staffings which included a certified school 
psychologist, a typology of personalities indicates that 88.30% of juvenile 
offenders coming into court have emotional problems or inadequate persona- 
lities (Table 4) . The largest category involves juveniles who lack adequate 
socialization (46.81%). This category is often associated with the effects 
of poverty and racism, and expectedly, Blacks were significantly more likely 
to be in this category, compared to the non-Anglo groups. The complete 
breakdown of personality types is as follows: 

TABLE (4) 





MINOR - 


MAJOR 




SOCIOPATHIC 


TOTAL 






EMOTIONAL 


EMOTIONAL 


UNS0CIALI2ED 


PERSONALITY 


BEHAVIOR 


NORMAL 




DISTURBANCE 


DISTURBANCE 


PERSONALITY 


DISORDER 


01 SORDER 


PERSONALITY 


ANGLO 


7.45% 


6.38% 


10.64* 


2.13* 


26.60% 


4.26 


HISPANIC 


3.19% 


5.32% 


6.38% 


1.06% 


15.95% 


3.19% 


BLACKS 


3.51$ 


6.33? 


29.79% 


1.06% 


45.74% 


4.26% 


TOTALS 


19.15* 


.18.08% 


46.81% 


4.25% 


88.29% 


11.71* 



The results indicate the majority of cases coming before the court need 
speciftc, and immediate intervention for treatment of behavior problems. 
Although the specific relationship between poor school performance and behavior 
disorders required more investigation, it Is clear that progress towards mak- ' > 

ing delinquents skilled enough for productive and meaningful adulthood Is un- 
likely without such behavioral change, It Is likely that such Intervention 
would require a long-terra commitment of resources toward delinquents. Problem 

ERJC . ^122 « 
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in the academic and behavioral areas which resulted after seven to ten years 
of inadequate attention would unlikely be' turned around in less than ttvo or 
norc years, at least. Insofar as the unsocial! zed group Is concerned, the ' 
senior authors' clinical observation is that positive change -would be most 
effectively based on activity-oriented treatnent plan incorporating opportu- 
nities for growth in the vocational, leisure, recreation, academic and inter- _ 
personal skill areas. The unsocialized adolescent would be least likely to 
benefit from a^verbal-or iented counseling approach which is so often found 
in delinquent treafrent programs, except as it would be used for nonitoring 
and managing delinquents as they utilize socialization oppo .un : ties. Provid 
ing delinquents with such an activity oriented treatrent system might also 
provide the best opportunity to internalize the principles of justice and 
equity which the Mora) Reasoning Scale indicates they often do not under- 
stand. To "buy into" the accepted standards of morality we must motivate 
individuals by giviig then access to the rewards of the system they often 
have not been ablp to cet, except by stealing. b ; uch a commitment of reson- 
ccs would be first and fo'emost a political issue. Committing such massive , 
resources to those found to be delinquent would appear to be unlikely » n 
today's convervative political atmosphere. . - 

Host juveniles (67. 39%) appeared to know and understand the relational 
'aspects of being a family rscmber, although 32. 61^ does represent a s : zeable 
percer:a;e of juveniles who do not understand the concept of family. The 
inability to understand the family concept was largely due to limited intel- 
lectual functioning. Over half (52.26*) of delinquent juveniles do n6t per- 
ceive their families to be healthy cohesive units. As we shall detail later 
this is consistent with the finding that over half of the delinquents* 
families are broken by divorce, separation or death of the parents. 

The picture one gets from the above information is that the vast J 
najority,of delinquents have school-related, personality and family problems 
occurring togethter over long periods of Line. We must reiterate that any 
realistic attempt to reduce delinquency rates must allow fpr Intervention in 
all of these areas. Despite the f«*ct that delinquents perpetuate suffering 
and loss on many Innocent victims, punisiiment often serves only the short- 
term purpose of removing them from the community. It 1 s ' I Ikely that most of 
these offenders will remain here with their problems for a long time. 
Without Intervention, many of these Individuals probably will become more 
hardened In thei r 'criminal behavior* 
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SECTION V 

FAMILY VIOLENCE AND FAHl'V DISCIPLINE 

Information on farril,* violence was obtained through separate interviews 
with the delinquents and their parents. Although families were prepared to 
share persona) family information, they did not know specific questions that 
were to be asked, no. that the juveniles and their parents would be asked 
sore identical questions about violence and discipline in families. 

Parents (20.29*) and their delinquent children (19.65$) both reported 
assaults on parents by the children in about twenty percent of the cases, 
instances of parental assault typically involved arguments over the del in* 
qucnts* behavior. 

Assaults between family members resulting in a trip to the doctor or 
hospital occur in almost twelve percent (ll.9*»$) of delinquents 1 families, 
according to parents, and around ten percent (10«3**$) according to the 
delinquents. 7-**&* of these assualts involve spouse abuse and Jt.Mft are 
child abuse, according to parents. 

Spouse assaults occur in over half (5A.23*) of delinquent families, 
according to parents. This is 38-23* greater than the national average, 
according to reports on a recent national Survey/ Over half of these 
cases involve assaults on wives by hus&ands. 3^-38$ of the spouse abuse 

cases involve assaults by husbands and wives on each other following heated 

Vr 

arguments. in 12.50* of delinquents' families, husbands are the only 
victims of spouse assault. Spouse abuse occurred during the use of alcohol 
in over half (5^.05^) of these families; in 83. 33* of these instances it was 
the huiband drink : ng. 

The delinquents interviewed offered a somewhat different picture of 
marital ^soi/L. They report 33-3^ o f their parents involved in spouse 
abuse, a difference of 20.89*. This fnay be due to the likelihood that the 
children were witness to many, but not all instances of spouse assault. 
The offenders seemed to witness more instances of mutual battering (57-89*) 
than assaults by husbands on wives (31-57$). The offenders did roughly 
approximate their parents' report of alcohol use during such instances ($b.Q$%) % 
reporting Such drinking in 60.00$ of the Cases. 
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TABLE (5) 

SPOUSE ABUSE IN PEL INPUTS 1 FAMILIES AS* REPORTED BY 
THE OELIHQUCHTS AMP THE IR PARENTS 



TYPE OF ASSAULT * 


REPORTED BY 
PARENTS DELINQUENTS 


^DIFFERENCE 
BY % 


By Husband on Wife 


53.13* 


31-583; 


21.56*, 


By Wives on Husband; 


12.50% 


10.53* 


1.97* 


8y Both Spouses 


34.38$ 


57.89* ' 
i 


23.51* ^ 


Spouse Assault 
During Dri nking 


5^.05% 


60.00* 


t 

5-95* 


* of Case With 
No Spouse Abuse 


**5.76* 


66.67* 


20.913 



It Is evident that there is frequent physical violence in delinquents' 
fan»!.es, occuring with the use of alcohol. As role models, thise parents 
are teaching their children adaptive behavior which is contrary to healthy 
socialization, as well as the law. The effects of role modeling insofar as 
alcohol consumption is concerned is also cause for alarm, particularly i,n 
view of the reported substance abuse problems occurring in our schools. These 
findings have serious implications for the future, since family violence is 
intergenerat ional tending to become 'normal 1 or accepted behavior within and 
between family generations. The fact that so nuch adult violence occurs in 
front of children is in and of itself indicative of poor parental awareness 
and skills and m ay indicate that such families have a propens i ty for P r oduc ing 
poorly socialized and/or delinquent children. 

Parents of delinquents discipline their children by use of physical punish 
nent in slightly over one third of the fanilies (37.20*). A belt or strap is 
the instrument of choice at (6**.29*K Parents were asked to rate the hardness 
of their punishment on a scale from one to ten, one being the mildest value. 
On the average* parents most pften strike their children on the buttocks <• 
(72.60*) at a hardness rating of 6.69%, a somewhat harder than "average" blow. 

Delinquents approximated their parents' report of physical discipline 
indicating physical punishment In 36.36* of the families; belts were again 
the instrument of choice, according to the offenders (51.67*). The delinquents 
also came close to their parents' report on the hardness scale, averaging 7.06 
on the hardness test. The complete breakdown of parental discipline Is as 
fol lows: 
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TABLE (6) 

HEThppS OF QISCIPLIHE IN DELINQUENTS' FAMILIES 



REPORTED 
BY- 


o 


PHYSICAL 
JNISHME»J7S 


HARDNESS* 
SCALE 


VERBAL 
OISCIPLINE 


CURFEW 
RESTRICTION 


NO 

ALLOWANCE 


OTHER 
DISCIPLINES' 


Parents 


37.2055 


6.63 


23.17% 


23.17% 


7.93% 


Z.Sk'i 


Del >5uen:s" 


36.36'? 


7.06 


29.54% 


2I?97% 


7-58% 





*' { Including no Regular Discipline 



TABLE (7A) 

4 

' THE OSTAILS OF PHYSICAL PUNISHMENT [N 
Tht UNgUENTS 1 FAMILIES 



REPOPTEO BY 


WHERE HIT 

BUTTOCKS FACE HANOS OTHER 


PARENTS 


-72 . 60% 


10.69% 


5.48* 


10.96% 


OEclNQ'JENTS 


6U9% 


19. '»U 


7-<»6% 


1 1 . 9^ 



TABtfc (78) 



RE°ORT£0 BY 


INSTRUMENTS USED 
HAM OS FISTS BELT 80ARO OTHER 


PARENTS 


22.85% 


2.86% 


6(i.29% 


5.71% 


4.?9% 


DELINQUENTS 


23 33% 


10. 00^ 


53.67% 


10.00% 


5.00% 



Although physical punishment is the most f-equently used form of disci- 
pline used on delinquents as they grow up, parents do not, on the whole use as 
-uch physical pur.'.shmen: as is often s.ggested. This finding holds true for 
the Black, Anglo and Hispanic groups, In that no significant differences exist 
Jse^veen the three grojps. Inasmuch as physical punishment is a widely practiced 
form of discipline in the general population, parents of delinquents do not 
seem out of step with the 'average 1 parent, particularly in view of the 
other, non-vifclcnt options which are also frequently c!.*sen by them. However, 
when physical punishn^n: is chosen by rhen, parents appear to favor using the 
rx>re severe be't or strap. Their children seem to perceive their parents as 
rcre Severe in their discipline, in terms of the hardness of the punishment and 
the methods that were employed- 20.00? of the delinquents reporteJ being hit 
by a fist or a board as against only 8.57% reported by parents. 

It ma* well be that the parents do not contribute towards ant i -social 
attitudes and behavior in their delinquent children because of their overall 
disciplinary methods, as much as by the uncontrolled and Inappropriate 
violence which occurs during arguments between spouses and other family 
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-nepers, whtU thev consume alcohol, and when they do resort to the use of 
pnysical punishrent as a disciplinary measure. When spouse abuse and other 
assaults between family members are considered with the significant frequency 
of srysical punishment on children, it is evident that the physical infliction 
Of pain withTn these families Is, in fact, a way of life. As the primary agent 
o e socialization, it is likely that these families are teaming attitudes and 
behaviors which will be generalized by the delinquents to society at large, 
and taught to their own children in the future. 

SECTION VI 
? — ■ — — 

THE BACKGROUND CHARACTERISTICS OF DELINQUENTS 

ANO THFIR FAMILIES 

Over half (55%) of the detfnquent population is the result of unplanned 
pregr.ancics. However, only 15. 56* of the unplanned pregnancies were by teen- 
age rothers. The cclinqucnts' ages range from ten to cignteen years. 
Eighteen °'<* *rc involved in the juveryle justice system as a result of 

•off'ciar delinquencies as they approach their age of majority. As Table (8) 
illustrates, juvenile crire rises dramatically approaching the age of fifteen. 
About 73.003; of all juven.le crimes are committed by f.fteen, sixteen and 
seventeen »year old juveniles. 

fc TABLE (3) 

8 

THE ^DELINQUENTS' AGES 



AGES 


% OF CRIHES 


10 Years 


1 .00% 


11 " 


1.00* 


12 " 


2.90* 


13 " 


11.60* 


,i, .» 


10.70* 


15 " 


' 2 HO* 


16 " 


29.10* 


17 " 


22.30* 



Over half C57-W) of the offenders are born and raised in Dade County. 
About twenty 'five {25-29*) perc t of the population come from other parts of 
the United States, while Cuban-born Juveniles comprise the. third largest 
category at IH0*. The remainder (5.8«t) come from other parts of Florida. 

Females comprise only about eight percent of the delinquent population, 
•e-ales in court are most likely to have been Involved in a crime of theft, 
tyafcally shoflifting. Black- and .Anglo females are split 50* - 50* for crimes 
against persons; no Hispanic females occurred In our study at »11» making 
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"ispanic female delinquency an unusual occurrence' (less than one in 100). 
'A;ou: seven of ever/ ten male delinquents are involved in a crine involving 
:~e theft of property. Almost two of every ten commit o crime directly 
Evolving a*victim. 

3 

Blacks comprise slightly over half of the delinquency cases at S0.*$. 
Argios. and Hispa.iics are roughtly splfet at 28.80? and 20.70?, respectively. 
53 50* of all .rimes directly Involving a victim arc corral tted by Blacks and 
*-glos arc least likely to be .nvolved in this category of crime, compared tc 
t"*e non-Anglo groups. 

The percentage of Hispanics in flelinquent behavior seems to Reflect a 
$rowmg involvement in ant. -Social behavior for this group. Since it is 
evident that most Cuoan-born families have adopted Miami as their 'home away 
-Von home', we can conclude that the majority of delinquents (68.96?) probab.y 
are ntf: part of transien; families. In light of the acknowledged failure of 
our juvenile justice systen, can we then expect our delinquency rate to continue 
:o cli-5' 



TA8LE (3) 
OEllNQUSNCY AMD CULTURE 



RACIAL/ETHNIC 


% OF 


GROUP 


POPULATION 


AHGL0 


28,80* 


HISPANIC 


20.70? 


BLACK 


50.50? 



Delinquents' families are large, averaging four siblings. Almost half 
(*»7.6U), of these families have five or rorc children, and 50.00? of the 
families have two or more delinquent children, according to infotmation 
provided by the parents. Families with five or more children are significantly 
more likely to have two or more delinquent children. Blacks are most likely 
and Anglos least likely to fall into the five or more children category. 

Parents of delinquents fared little better than their children on 
school achievement, averaging a r»inth grade education; this was true for both 
men and women. When rated on job status, the preponderance of men and 
women fall in the lowest or unskilled job classification. Overall, women fared 
somewhat better than their husbands on higher job status, with 35,71? workinq In 
clerical, sales, cr higher level Jobs. The complete breakdown is as follows: 
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TABLE 00) 
PARENTS OF DELtNQUENTS JOB STATUS 



0CCUS710NAL 
RAT . MG 


MEN 


WOMEN 


UNSK.IJ.LEO 


37-29t 


50.00$ 


SEJIi-SKlLLEO 


13- 56* 




SKILLED MANUAL- 


23.73? 


7. US 


CLERICAL, 
SALES 


3-39% 


27.38% 


AOMIN . 


16.95% 


2,385 


BUS. KAN 
LESSER„PR0F. 


S.08% 


5-95% 


PROF. 


0.00%^ 


0.00% 



*Scale adopted from Hollingshead Two 
Factor Index of Soc. Pos. (1957) 



The average income for the stu<S tallies is about S9.796.00. This 
puts a family of five at a substandard level of existence, according to 
Federal poverty guidelines. ^Blacks averaged $6,&5li.00, placing the typical 
Black fanily in the poverty level of life. Hispanics fared little better, 
at $8,919.00. Expec^tedly. Anglos did better, averaging about $16,795^00^^ 
However, even among the Anglos sulset, 3« ^11 i^o the pov^^ie, while 
1*7% could be considered substandard or below in theirLe^l of economic life. 

Educational, occupation and economic InfortSat ion indicates that parents 
of delinquents tend to be ill prepa^T^ successful ly raise and manage a 
family. Such responsibMj^e<a7c difficult when one is wondering where 
the next doU^r^fi^o^ing f rom, or t/hether or not a job will be found. 

A CaffhcV indication, of family difficulty is the high rate of marital 
cation and breakup. 3^.52% of parents arc divorced, while 35, 7*% of the 
families are broken by separation or the death of one or both parents. Just 
x 29.76% of the families are intact. In most instances (47-73%) the 
delinquents' mother has primary responsibility for the juvenile. Natural 
fathers have primary 'responsibi 1 » ty in just 6.82% of the instances. Various 
other arrangements not necesrarily including either parent of a broken home 
account for about 22.73%. 

To summarire briefly at this point, many of the previously described 
developrental problems of the delinquents are matched and exacerbated by 
the often depressed and troubled home environments, whsre.thare is too little 
money, too many mouths to feed a&, often, the absence of one or both parents 
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Parents were asked to Scribed theiV delinquent children In a word or 
two. to get a spontaneous sense of their "feedings towards their children.^-' 
Host parents (50.00%) described their children i n posi live ^rtfTSnTy \k.$\\ 
used clearly negative, or derogatory tern?. The> halicT'oV the parents res- 
ponded in a„ factual, neutral or ambi^CnTmanner, 



TABU (II) 
Specj^kc'Tespenses wefe as follows: 



POSITIVE RESPONSES 
<50.00^) 



Good (12) 
Outgoing 
Mice (2) 
Considerate 
Smart 

Loveable (3) 
Fine (2) 
Happy 
Wonderful 
Normal (2) 
Fair (2) 
Generous 
Noble 
Sens i ti ve 



FACTUAL, NEUTRAL Oft 
AMBIVALENT RESPONSES 



Alright 

independent 

Unpredictable 

Competitive 

Aggressive 

Hyper 

A fantasizer 
O.K. 

Slow (3) 
Troubled (3) 
Confused 
Unhappy 
Angry 
Insecure 
Immature 
Emotional 
Hard to Control 



(2) 



NEGATIVE RESPONSES 



tU.SU) 



Lazy 

Too Smart 
Tenpermental 
Nuisance 
Domineering 
Obnoxious 
Terrible 
Bel ) igerent 
Oi shonest 



This cleanly subjective procedures does, nevertheless, indicate that 
parents can' art iculate positive attitudes towards their children during dif- 
ficult times. The results seen to indicate that parents Are not blind or 
♦indifferent to thei r children's troubles. 



SECTION VI X 

The following brief case studies were selected as representative of the 
findings of the study. We names, of course, are fictitious for reasons of 
confidentiality. The circumstances are those at the time of Project testing. 



NAME: 

AGE: 

SEX: 



CASE I 
Johnny 8. 
17 Years 
Hale 



RACE/ETHNITY: Black 
CHARGE: Strong Arm Robbery 

Johnny comes from 9 family of seven. His mother struggles to e. n a 
living doing domestic work for middle class families. She sees what they have 
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and wishes she could provide better for her own children. Her, husband is 
prematurely dead from a heart attack. Johnny has been without a father for 
rest of his life. 

This is not the first time in Court for Johnny. He has a history of 
assaults and theft, mostly from people in his own poor neighborhood. 

Johnny's future is bleak He Is of borderline (between normal and 
retarded) intelligence. He can't read or write very well, not enpugh to 
scan a -.ewSpaper for jobs or fill out employment applications. He has a hard 
tine getting up in the morning. He has learned that the easiest way to get 
some roney is to steal it. The worst that can happen he says is: "A thirty 
day turnaround at State School", meaning he will get out quickly if he hehaves 
himself. 

What does he want to do with ■ »s life? Right now, holding some reefer 
(narijuana) and some money will do him just fine. He doesn't^seem to believe 
anything else now is possible. 

CASE II 



HAKE : Linda S. ^ 

. m AGE* 16 Years 

SEX: , Female 
RACE/ETHNITY: Anglo 
fi CHARGE: / Shoplifting 
Linda's mother is working on her third marriage. Linda never knew her 
natural father; her first stepfather had a penchant for beating her and her 
mother up when he drank. Linda's mother is opt'imistic about her riew marriage 
her husband Is gentle and responsible and treats her well. She has a new job 
as a bank teller. Her husband, Joe, and Linda do not get along, hoWer, and 
Linda moved in with her boyfriend the day mom got married. Linda In court 
for trying to shoplift some clothes. - 

Linda has average intelligence and can read and write well enough 
although she does have more potential that would have been realized if she 
hadn't dropped out of school. She says she want to be an airline stewardess 
someday. Right now, she Is content to live with"her boyfrfend, an occassional 
carpenter. Linda says her mother Is O.K., but has no right to tell her how to 
live. Linda's mother is about to accent the situation, since she feels, she 
cannot reason with, or control her daughter. 
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° K case in 

WAH£: Ton C. « ? 

AGE: 16 Years - 

SEX Hale , 

RACE/ETHNITY: Anglo 

CHARGE: ? Burglary c , * 

Tor C. lives Lrr a tense and 'epressed family situat-on. His mother and 
father want to get divorced, but their money problems force the* to share the 
samei>ed. His mother is emotionally disturbed and takes medication when she 
can afford it. His dad^parks cars on Hiami Beach. There is little at home 
to Take him,want to be there, and he prefers to bum around most days rather 
, than go to school. 

This is Tom's second time in court. As with the first time, this was 
for burglary, and impulsive act undertaken at the urging of his eighteen year 
old "buddy', who is, currently awaiting trial at the Dade County Jail; 

Tom says he want : . get away from home, maybs to to the Job Corp to - 
learn voiding. He is going to ask his Youth Counselor about it In court. 
Tom is of average intelligence and could make it in Job Corp if he had the 

chance and the motivation. Tom's father, a nervous man who seems concerned, 

o 

agrees that some good training away fron an unhappy home might be the best 
thing. 

CASE IV 

KAHE: Carlos C. " v 

AGE: 16 years 

SEX: Hale 

RACE/ETHH1TY: Cuban ~~ 

CHARGE: Car theft, Manslaughter 

Carlos doesn't belong here On court) his mother says. He Is a good 
boy, who rade a mistake. Carlos stole a car and accidently hit and. killed a 
pedestrian while riding in it. ; Carlos and his family (two sisters and a 
brother) are close knit. He Is the only one who has been in trouble and he c 
feels ashamed in front of his father. Mrs. C. speaks little english and 
keeps house. His father drives a taxi from the airport. Carlos goes to 
school and barely makes average grades. He brags about his older brother, 
who is in College, but seems content in wanting to drive a taxi, like his 
father. Carlos says he will never do anything like this again. He hangs his 
head and begins to cry. •* * 
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SSCTfQN VMI 
SOME QUESTIONS & IMPLICATIONS OF THE STUDY 
Vc hope th<jt the rcsujts of our study can be Put to direct and neaning- 
ful use for tHe good of children ^nd our community. The authors do not pre- 
serve to have answers for the problems we hove identified in relation to 
delinquents, however* we offer the following questions which have resulted 
from our work in the hope that those^best able to answer them can 3*nd will 
do so: c 

I. Understanding and correcting the inability of delinquents to under- 
stand moral concepts is of paramount importance if we are to successfully 
prevent and treat juvenile delirquency. First and foremost, more investiga- 
tion is, necessary to understand the factors which promote ski 1 Is of n»ral 
reasoning as children develop. Additional investigation should also be 
undertaken to measure the Moral Development Scales' ability to predict 
delinquent behavior. Can Such systematic testing and research be .done through 
ths Oadc County Public School System? 5 Such testing might eventually help 
identify children who are "at risk" for anti-sociai or delinquent behavior and* 
provide for early intervention services. 

, 2. Should an advocacy; agency (such as Legal Services or the Center for 
Children and Youth, etc.) consider Investigating the results of court disposi- 
tions, related to delinquents' educational and mental health needs? Documenta- 
tion as to the failure of the juvenile correctional system to effectively pro-* 
v»de for educational and mental health services could provide the basis for a 
class action remedy to be sought in the Federal Courts* pursuant to Public 
Law 9*»-l*»2 and constitutional guarantees. 

3. Should an Individual Educational Plan(IEP) be made available by the 
Dade County School Board to the courts for all case dispositions involving 
^handicapped juveniles' 

k. Should the Dade County P'jbl ic School System consider offering 
systematic-vocational preparation and training for academically lagging 
children during junior high school? Since junior high level children are 
attitudinally core accessible and legally bound to attend school, such 
early training could help prevent the development of antl-soclal behavior 
emanating from academic failure and the "dropping out 1 ' common to the high 
school setting. Fro* a practical standpoint, might such early Intervention 
provide three additional years to "turn around" the falling student and help 
him or her develop practical, job-related and income-providing skills? If 
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Jo, It is important, of course, that such a program not supplant a regular 
academic program, nor divert the situational underachiever from attaining 
his or her true potential 

5. , Should syste«a,tic mental health and academic screening c*f delinquents 
„ be undertaken via orders from Judges on a case-by-case basis? Such screening 
could be tied Into the development of an< Individual Educational Plan so that 
delinquents' related mental health and educational needs could be met, 
pursuant to Public Law 9*».J42. Screening could be implemented though use 
of easily admin I stered* diagnost ic instruments^such as the Moral Development 
Scale ana, the Developmental Screening Quicks Test. 10 

b. Shoulo State and County governments maintain and increase funding 
for family violence services, including battered women's shelters and family 
violence treatment programs? Can the State's Youth Services and Social and 
Econonic Services^ProgramJJf f ices expand attempts to identify yiolen* 
families and provide needed services through formal links with appropriate* 
services? , s i 

7. Because of the high levels of family violence and its connection with 
a,lcohol use, and evidence that such behavior is intergenerat ional , should 
the Courts consider referring delinquent children to classes dealing with family 
violence and substance abuse whenever evidence exists regarding such abuse? 
Sroulrf classes providing information on family planning also be made av-ilablc 
to offenders? ^ 
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APPENDICES 



NOTES 



Offender Survey Project was born out of Judge Gladstone's 

(about $15,000.00) was about one. tenth of what It might have cost a,i „ ( 
research institution. 

2 The actual total nenber of failles involved in the study was rour . 
parentrwcre^nlerviewed without.their ',1.. 

»,t should be pointed out that the backgrounds .^'^^^^'^i f 
Judges, assistant state attorneys, public t ?2 outeoaes of cases. TJfbs 

Li*** -rKediy. and probab , , ave J» «.e 0« * -I those found 

"VTf bv a tolly 0 v s o I Judge) P M y vary somewhat fro. court- 

«- q "r^Vh., :ight ie the basis of an interesting study. . 

Savior srrv 

how other people n.ght ^affected by a not dcVelopcd the .inner 

difficulty understating nany soc at * without becoming 

and economic poverty. 

of 1 loss of contact with reality or the real world. - 

Hinor .^0-0, disturbances ^J^l^^V^ ■ 
SrrW separation or divorce. 

5 We recognize, of course, that the introduction of such testing would have 
to be done wUn th. understanding and cooperation of parents or guardians. . 

6 When the Horal Development Scale was administered to the general school 

V*Y 396 ^ o^nsWe p pe o'n lora velo^nt and the Juvenile justice 
s^ste^as printed by the authors « the 1980 Orthopsychiatry Conference. 

7 As cited in Ti*e Magazine, July 9. 1979. Page 55. this study by Straus, 
et al> o that about sixteen percent of the 9 «l«t.Pn 
involved ?n 'violent confrontation' between spouses each year. See references 
for the full citation on this work. 

s t 

h significant study by the Honorable Cey*our Gelber, F«"V \ 
Ueventh JWlelS Circuit documents and details types of Crl^s by c racUl/ 

* - o 
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ethnic, sex and age groups and need not be repeated here. The full 
citation may be found jn the reference section. 

1 

On the question indicated, scaling based on the Hollingshead Tv,c Factor 
index of Social Position ( 1 957) was used as folios: 

, The Occupatiooa' Score U the nunber to the left of the 
Occupational Category. 
* % 

\ I Unskille? employees 

\ (I Machine Operators and semi-Skilled employees 
\ 3 Skilled Manual Employees 
\ h Clerical and sales workers, Technicians and 
owners of little businesses 

5 Administrative personnels "sr.iall independent 
businesses and minor professionals * 

6 Business ranagers, proprietors of medium sized 
conqens and lesser professional 

7 Hi.gher executives, proprietors of large concerns 
, \ and najor professionals 

Please refer to the Hollingshead publication for more detailed inforna- 
t.on r fc ga^ng the scaling. Plea.sc noce that for ,the purposes of this 
instrument, the scaling scores Have been reversed. .„ 

I 

10 

Thr Developmental Screening Quick Test was developed in cooperation 
between t^e Juvenile Court, Mental Health Clinic and the University of 
Miami Mailman Center for Child Development and gives a quick valid and 

See , ?hi C ^ d,Cati ° n °V 0 intellec ^l, and* learning problems of children 
See the reference section for the full citation. ' "orer. 
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Senator Sfecter. We will now tun? to panel Nc * * Margy - 
Wolfgang, Commissioner Paul Strasburg, and D« - e Miner. 

Profeslor Wolfgang, welcome to the »J™™*£ 
tee You bring to this P^nel a very distinguishet in acade- 

S£, £t££! and urde. standing of the violent crimrnd land he 
rr minal iustice system as it applies to both adults and to juveniles, 
Sn a i dist nglished institution, the University of Pennsylvania 
*?• dffiSShS city, if I may say so, the city^of Philadelphia, 

^rwXmeTo^KlTiong^nding colleague, a friend of 
mine We are pleased to see you thfs afternoon to hear your testi- 
mony. 

STATEMENT OF MARVIN WOLFGANG, PROFESSOR OF 
SOOO™ AND LAWS, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA • 
Professor Wolfgang. Thank you, Senator ! Jpecg- I am pleased 

t^oM 

C & to S^ m & P ?^ Wolfjan g we ^11 

very fine statement a part of the record in full, and if you would 

summarize it, that would be preferable , t 

Professor Wolfgang. I am coming from a less glamorous posture 
than some of my predecessors at these hearings Partially to make 
a ^?SnTag?ee with those comments that have been made that he 
proWems of delinquency very much need to be addr essed by the 
rommunitv I represent another kind of commun ty, the research 
SmmSn itv I think that research community continues to say that 
toreare many questions that have not yet been resolved issues 
ha heed to be'examined, and programs M»^°*S™^ 
I will concentrate in this statement on two of, the studies that we 
have^n doing at the University SJT ? 

decade I refer to our longitudinal birth cohort studies. i> 
cohort," a term that we have borrowed from demography rejl 
a *oup of persons born in the same year who have oeen fo. owed 
?hSugh successive years. "LongitudinaT ^« ^'fstadv and 
lowed the life a eers of groups-only boys m our first study and 
both boys and girls in our currect study n rt u rtr f which 

In 1972, we published Delinquency in a Birth Cohort which 
involved approximately 10,000 boys born in 194o who lived m 
PhilpVlnhia at least between .the ages of 10 and 18. une 01 tne 
mate reaZs tUt we chose this kinl of research was to answer a 
nartirulaTauestion-namely, what is the probability <?>f a young 
S£S . hav?w TaHeast oneofficial police contact before reaching 
thfaSe of 18 We had only speculate .is and simulated models to 
ry to answer that question previously, and there had been no such 
longitudinal study In the field of crime and delinquency in the 

V ^S^S$*&*. was, a probability jT SS^rcent offce 
10 000 bovs had at least one police arrest=for offenses qther than 
' O&tSSffi&SSt. This was much higher than most of us 
exited St of my colleagues had anticipated Jfl*™** 
nercent or less That particular study pointed out to us what nas 
E i said ! h5t repeatedly, that the most- significant amount of 
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violence is committed by^a significantly small number of boys— 
that is, the chronic offenders. 

A chronic offender is defined as one who has had at least five 
official, arrests prior to reaching age 18. Only 6 percent of the 

itire birth cohort of 10,000 males represented our chronic offend- 
ers, and they were responsible for well over 50 percent of all the 
offenses, for 75 percent of\the rapes, 60 percent of the aggravated 
assSults, and so forth. 

We have undertaken la new birth cohort study, this time of males 
and females born io 1958 who again satisfied our criterion of living 
* in Philadelphia at least from ages 10 to 18. We now have 28,300 
subjects, and hajf of these are females. These 28,300 subjects have 
committed slightly over 20,000- offenses before reaching age 18. I 
shall not go into any of the specific details by race or sex, but again 
shall summarize only in terms of the violent offenses. 
t We found that the percentage of chronic offenders in this second 
coliort was slightly higher, about 7.5 percent; but again, the chron- 
ic offenders haye far and. away the greatest share of offenses, 
particularly serious violations. They committed 69 percent of what 
are ealled index offenses in the FBI crime reports. 

Senator Specter. How large is* that group of chronic offenders, 
Professor Wolfgang, hjow large a percentage commit 69 percent of f 
the serious offenses? „ 

Professor Wolfgang. About 7.5 percent of the entire cohort. I 
have to check my table for the numbers. 

Senator Specter. If it is convenient, fine. If not^ we can check it 
in the table ourselves, Professor. 

Professor Wolfgang. It is about 1,000 chronic offenders. 

Senator Specter. Thank you. 

Professor Wolfgang. They are responsible for a little over 60 
-percent of the murders, 76 percent of the rapes, 73 percent of the 
robberies, 65 percent of the aggravated assaults, and 66 percent of 
all the injury offenses. 

Senator Specter. Are burglaries included as serious offenses 
there? 

Professor Wolfgang. They are not included here; I have just 
robberies. 
Senator Specter. Thank you. 

Professor Wolfgang. In short, about 9 percent of the 13,800 boys 
and about 2 percent of the 14,500 girls in the cohort committed a 
violent offense that resulted in injury to a victim some time in 
* their careers up to age 18. Males are much more violent than 

females, as we all know; but we now have available that degree of 
precision and specificity. * w 

Firally, we are constantly concerned with violent recidivism— 
that is, given an offender has committed one injury offense during 
his or her career, what is the chance that he or she will commit at 
least one additional injury offense before reaching -age 18? 

The probability of committing 3 second injury offense is 18 per- 
cent for a white male, 38 percent for a nonwhite male, 5 percent 
for a white female, and 11 percent for a nonwhite female. But we 
can go even farther than that and can be specific about the prob- 
• abilities of going on to a third offense, a fourth offense, and so 
forth. 
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Senator Specter. Do your studies show anything by way of in- 
sights as to how to prevent the occurrence of the subsequent of- 
fense? 

Professor Wolfgang. No, not this particular study. But the prob- 
abilities that a male will go on to a third, a fourth, and a fifth 
offense increase from about 42 to 57 percent. The chance of com- 
mitting that fifth violent offense, having committed the fourth, is 
around 57 percent. . 

The increase in those probabilities suggests something we have 
known before, that the best way to predict future behavior is to 
. examinfe past behavior. The probability of committing a violent 
offense in the future increases with the number of violent offenses 
that one has committed in the past. Our data indicate that boys 
who were born in 1958 and reached their 18th birthday in 197b 
were a more violent cohort than their urban brothers born in 194o 
who turned 18 in 1963. 

Senator Specter. There has been some testimony about the ettect 
of the media. Do you have any research data or, if not, judgment 
on that subject as it may have shifted on those two studies as to 
chronology? , . 

Professor Wolfgang. It is a good working hypothesis, But we 
have no data from this particular study. Perhaps we will when we 
interview our second cohort at age 25. My own experience as 
research director of the National Violence Commission under 
Milton Eisenhower suggests that thfere is a very contradictory, 
inconsistent conclusion to be drawn from analysis of the effects of 
television violence in the real world. 

Senator Specter. Do you have an opinion, beyond the contradic- 
tory statistical conclusions? 

Professor Wolfgang. My opinion— if I keep my posture as a 
research scholar— would be a hypothesis that holding social class 
constant, the longer one is exposed as a young child, to violent 
displays in the television world and other kinds of media, the 
higher the probabilities are that will have an augmented aggres- 
sivity in his personality. Recent research in England by Professor 
* Benson has shown that studying children over time rather than 
simply a one-shot affair; that is, simply looking at the laboratory 
behavior of children, studying them oyer a period of 5 years- 
indicates a conclusion quite similar to mine. 

The first birth cohort, born in 1945, had a probability of .3d for at 
least one delinquency. The second birth cohort's is about .33, 
almost identical. But our more recent group is more delinquent in 
general and has engaged in more injurious behaviors. They are 
more violently recidivistic and commit many more serious offenses 
before age 18. They start their injury offenses earlier, age 13, and 
continue longer. We suspect that once we start examining their 
offenses by grading the seriousness of each component of the crimi- 
nal event, this present cohort will show an average seriousness 
score that is much higher than the earlier cohort. 

Senator Specter. How do you account for the change? 

Professor Wolfgang. That is another problem, Senator, that 1 
have to account for. I would welcome the opportunity to examine 
the question of causation, but I think the only way we tnat we can 
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do that with the rich material that we have in the longitudinal 
study is to take a random sample and interview them. 

Senator Specter. Professor Wolfgang, we have to bring into 
closer synchronization the evidentiary base with which we form 
legislative judgments, and the evidentiary base with which re- 
search sciences form their conclusions. 

You might not be too comfortable in the U.S. Senate voting on a 
number of measures, given the factors to guide your vote. I am 
imprest with your studies, but I have a sense that there are 
some good value judgments that you might add of your own per- 
haps, if pressed, for the reason of the shift on the years' differ- 
ences. 

Professor Wolfgang. I am willing to exercise some of those. I do 
not think I can improve on some of the statements that have been 
made already about the reduc * in the degrees of supervision and 
discipline of a family or of fam, j surrogates. I am not indicting the 
broken family here, and I am not indicting single parentage, 

Senator Specter. Professor Wolfgang, if we were to move away 
from the statistical studies which are set forth in the record and 
get some of your personal observations, obviously only to the 
extent you feel comfortable in making them, you have been in the 
field of study of crime and crime patterns for many, many years. 

If pressed to specify the root causes of juvenile crime, what 
would you say? 

Professor Wolfgang. That is a pressing question. I would begin 
with the family, where many other people begin. And I am still 
inclined to think that my late colleagues at Harvard, Eleanor and 
Sheldon Giueck, as criticized as they have been for a lot of their 
methodological errors and deficiencies, nonetheless spoke eloquent- 
ly about what they called the "under the roof culture," their refer- 
ence to the degrees of supervision, discipline, and affection that 
exist in that culture and between the parents and the children. 

Senator Specter. Is there arv way, realistically, that society or 
the juvenile court can deal witn those family deficiencies? 

Professor Wolfgang. That is difficult. The Federal Government 
cannot legislate love; I have said this on other occasions. The most 
that a Federal Government or perhaps even a State government 
can do as far as the criminal justice system is concerned is to 
improve that system; make it more efficient; make it as humane as 
possible. 

Senator Specter. Moving away from the family deficiencies, 
what else would you summarize as key causative factors on juve- 
nile crime? 

Professor Wolfgang. I cannot leave the family influences entire- 
ly because of the inadequacies of the learning process, child devel- 
opment, and socialization; they are still very important. They come 
not only from the family, but from educational experiences and 
from one s peers. 

I think that the economic and other institutional forces of society 
that continue to maintain what I call a "subculture of violenee 
still exist. So long as there is a set of forces, economic and institu- 
tional, that keep in a kind of socially oppressed fashion and at 
great disadvantage a large portion of a population m urban com- 
. munities thai; has an allegiance to the use and value of violence as 
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a limited repertoire of response to conflict situations, we pass on 
from one generation to the other the acceptability of physically 
aggressive behavior. 

I disagree with the comment made here earlier that was attnbut- , 
ed to Karl Menninger, namely, that America loves violence. I 
think, in general, that the dominant culture in American society 
and in Western civilization is nonviolent and places a high premi- 
um on the reduction of violence or the exclusion of violence in 
parent-child relationships, family interactions and other kinds of 
personal interactions. , t a . 

Senator Specter. Professor Wolfgang, in a brief period ot time 
because we are running late, would you summarize the other key 
conclusibns that you would like to leave with the subcommittee, 
please*^ ^ 

Professor Wolfgang. In both cohort 1 and ohort 2— though we 
have just begun to explore cohort 2— approximately 47 percent of 
the persons who had an official arrest with the police stopped after 
the first offense— that is, they did not go on to a second. About 38 
percent stopped after the second offense about 29 percent stopped 
after the third. We call this desistance. The desistance rate re- 
mains stable after the third offense all the way up to the 15th 

offense. , . . , . . 

This suggests to us that if there is to be a major social interven- 
tion policy with" limited funds, lLnited time, and limited talents. 
We should focus those funds, time, and talents on the third-time 
offender. We are, in effect, wasting a lot of our time and energy 
within juvenile justice by doing much with the first offender. 

The psychiatric term is a kind of spontaneous remission, ^ re- 
mission occurs no matter what we do. That is one conclusion. The 
other— and'l would mention the relatively small number of violent 
offenders— relative to social intervention and efforts to incapacitate 
criminally violent persons. I conclude, on the basis of the statistical 
quantitative evidence, that juvenile careers should surely be taken 
into consideration as we march into adulthood. 

Our data indicate that the chronic offender is notable both in 
terms of his small proportion of all delinquents and because he is 
primarily a violent offender. A criminal justice policy or practice 
that permits an 18*year-old offender to start adulthood with a 
virgin or first offense, thereby ignoring, in particular, his violent 
offense career as a juvenile is a system that is not adequately 
protecting us. * . 

Senator Specter. You think it is a bad value judgment to shield 
those under 18 from their conduct as they are evaluated as adult 

offenders post-18? 

Professor Wolfgang. Would I shield them? 

Senator Specter. Yes, do you think it is a bad idea to shield 
them? 

Professor Wolfgang. I do. 

Senator Specter. Professor Wolfgang, thank you very much. We 
certainly appreciate your being here and we have examined your 
statement and shall study it further, and doubtless shall be in 
touch with you further. m 

[The prepared statement of Marvin E. Wolfgang follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Marvin E. Wolfgang 

. INTRODUCTION 

Delinquency In i Birth Cohort (Wolfgang, FI9II0 and Sellln, 1972) remains 
the only large-scale birth cohort study undertaken In tjie Unltad States based 
upon a g*n«ra) Izabl* population. Tha delinquency careers of alt boys born In 
19*5 who lived In Philadelphia from thalr tanth to their eighteenth birthdays . 
ware analyzed and parametric estimates of their offense rates and probabilities 
computed. It Is Important to note that this study developed baseline cohort 
rates from a data source urrifke eny other previously Invest Ige ted In this 
country: first offer- ■% probabilities, recidivism (aspec(e)ty chronic repeaters) 
and offense switching rates; ^ offense severity escalation; age at onset and 
offense accumulation, disposition probabilities and subsequent offense behavior. 
All of these statistics end others can be eetlmated validly only from longi- 
tudinal, preferably cohort, data. 

Beceuse the cohort study Is unique and, as yet, undupl Icated, the major 
objective of, our 1958 cohort study Is e complete replication of the 19*5 Phila- 
delphia birth cohort study. In general, we wish to establish essentially the 
same set of parametric estimates as developed In the previous stu<*v to determine 
the "cohort effects" on delinquent behavior of growing up In the 1960s and 1970s, 
compared to those activities expressed by e cohort some thirteen years earlier. 

example, we Intend to determine the differences (If any) which the data 
will exhibit between the two cohorts In such areas as: delinquency rates, 
correlates of delinquency, first and subsequent offense probabilities, age at 
onset of delinquency and offense accumulation, relative seriousness of offenses, 
offender typologies, offense switching probabilities, disposition rates, 
Incapacitation effects and propitious Intervention points. 

The Cohort I and I! data sets contain more than ample ca<es for fruitful 
comparative analyses. The Cohort I data contain: 9945 subjects (70*3 whites 
and 2902 nonwhltes); 3*75 delinquents (2017 whites and 1*58 nocwhltes)-; and - 
a total of 10,21* offenses (4458 by whites and 5756 by nonwhltes). In com- 
parison, the Cohort II study Is much larger, reflects a much more even racial- ■ 
distribution and Includes females. The 1958 date Include: 28,338 subjects 
(6587 white males and 722* nonwhlte males; 69*3 white females and 758* nen-' 
white females); 65*5 delinquents (1523 white males end'298* nonwhlte males; 
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&kk whit* females and 139*» nonwhlte females); and a total of 20,089 offenses 
{^06 by whlta mate* and 11,713 by nonwhlte males; 1196 by whfte females and 
2874 by nonwhlte females). 

Although our analysts of the 1958 birth cohort data Is yet to be completed, 
we report below some preliminary findings relative to some crucial dimensions 
"of delinquent behavior. 

PREVALENCE 

Tables 1 end 2 display the number and percentage {of cohort group) of 
delinquents by frequency category and race for males and females respectively. 
These data reveal the Impact of race on delinquency status for both sexes. 
Table I Indicates that nonwhlte males have a higher prevalence of offenders 
overall (41. 3t vs. 23.lt) and In terms of the various offender subsets. The 
differences are most striking In terras of the recidivist category where 26.1 
percent of the nonwhltes, compared to 11.1 percent of the whites, may be so 
classified. The discrepancy Is maintained when the prevalence of rec'dt?t s 
Is separated Into non-chronic {I.e., from 2 to k offenses) and chronic {I.e., 
5 or more offenses) offenders. Table. 2 reveals similar comparisons for females. 
Nonwhltes again have a hlghar prevalence of delinquency overall and for the 
various groupings of offender status. The most striking difference Is found 
among recidivists, particularly the chronica*, with a nonwhlte prevalence* 
three times that of white. 

Although Interesting, the data of the first two tables portray prevalence 
as a function of the number of subjects In each subgroup as the denominator. 
It Is far more Instructive to examine delinquency statu* types with the delin- 
quent group as the base of the percentages. The** results are displayed In 
Tables 3 and 4. Table 3 show* that, when compared to white males, nonwhlte 
delinquents constitute a much lower proportion of one-time offenders (36.8t 
vs. 51. 9t) and a higher proportion of both type* of recldlvlfts with the larger 
differential for trie chronic group (26. 5* vs. 15.7t). Similarly, among re- 
cidivists,^ much higher proportion of nonwhlte delinquents (42.0t vs. 32. 7t) 
than whites could be classified as very frequent offender*. Table 4 Indicates 
that, although the proportion of female del Inquents that are classified as 
recidivist Is lower than that of male*, racial differences persUt. Among 
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delinquents, nonwhlte females are less often one- time offenders and more 
often chronic recidivist?. 

INCIDENCE 

Table* 5 and 6 report the frequency and race-specif Ic offense rates (I.e., 
number of offenses divided by the number of subjects times the constant, 1000) 
for select offenses for males and females respectively. These data Indicate a 
pronounced race differential for both sexes; both overall and for the select 

offenses, nonwhftes have much higher offense rates. For example, nonwhlte 

mates have an offense rate for the select offenses which Is more than three 

A 

times higher than the white mete rete and, overall, the rate of the former 

% 

Is two and one-half times higher than the latter. Further, the rate differ- 
entials are most pronounced with respect to the serious assaultive offenses. 
When compared to the white mate rate, the nonwhlte rate Is higher by a factor 
of tt for hom^Ide, 10 for rape, It for robbery and k for aggravated assault. 
The data reported In Table 6 show that the race differential In offense rates 
applies to females as well. The nonwhlte rate Is at least two times higher 
for the select offenses and; for all offenses, and Is considerably higher for 
the serious assaultive crimes. 

Because offense rates Ignore the number of offenders who are actualjy 
responsible for the criminal behavior, It Is necessary to report the Incidence 
data specifically for the offender base of wjch group. Thus, Tables 7 and 8 
display the frequencies and mean number of offenses by race for each of the 
sexes. 

Table 7 shows that, with only one exception (burglary /arson) , nonwhlte 
males have a higher mean number of offenses than whites for alt of the offense 
groups. This finding Is observed whether offenses are grouped according to 
Uniform Crime Reports (UCR) crime categories or classified according to the 
Sellln-Wblfgang system (1964) which Ignores legal labels and scores events 
In terms of their Injury, theft, damage (or combination) and no n Index par- 
ticulars. In contrast, Table 8 demonstrates that, although the mean number 
of offenses for nonwhlte females Is higher for most categories, the exceptions 
are noteworthy. That Is; for the serious assaultive chargas and the offenses 
that were scored as Injury by the Sel 1 In- Wolf gang scale, the nonwhlte and 
white female scores *rt very s fuller. 
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Another Interest Ing pattern Is found with respect to the age at onset 
of delinquency (Tables $ and 10). Nonwhlte males begin their juvenile careers 
earlier than do whites. Although the differentia! ts but one year (15 vs. 16) 
for all offenses considered together, nonwhlte males begin their serious and 
violent offenses ar j$t two years earlier than whites. However, the re- 
verse Is trtfe-fpr~femi1es (Table 10). White feme I es-begrhrof fending, In 
general, one year earlier, and commit Index offenses two years earlier than 
nonwhlte femaJas. For violent ar.d injury offenses, the age at onset ts 
Identical by race, but Is at least two years earlier than It Is for white males. 

DELINQUENT SUBGROUPS ' 

Although useful In some respects, the prevalence and Incidence data re- 
ported above do not allow a precise comparison of the delinquent behavior 
across the designated subgroups. That Is, comparing just the proportions of 
delinquents Ignores the Important factor of the quantity of delinquent be- 
havior. Likewise, relying solely on the Incidence of offenses obscures the 
Issue of how many delinquents are responsible for the violations of the groups. 
Iff, order to remedy this problem, we also report offense data as a function of 
various delinquent types (Tables II through le). 

Table II demonstrates, as expected, "at the chronic recidivists are 
responsible for the majority of offenses committed by males. Their share of 
delinquency Is about one-half for white males and nearly two- thirds for non- 
whlte males. Excluding one-time offenders reveals even more substantial 
results. For offenses committed by recidivists, white male chronics are 
responsible for 62.fr percent and nonwhlte chronics for 71 percent. Re- 
calling the prevalence data reported In Table 3, we see that white male 
chronics constitute just 32.7 percent of white delinquents while nonwhlte 
chronics represent hi percent of nonwhlte delinquents. It Is obvious that 
minority of delinquents are responsible for the majority of crimes. 

Table 12, however, docs not produce this effect for femeles. Here 
thV chronic recidivists are responsible for a minority of the offenses for 
races. The non-chronic recidivist ts responsible for most offenses— 
kl percent for each race. Thus, for females the chronic offender 
category does not produce the volume of offenses for which It ts 
responsible among ,*«les. 
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The examination of serious offense categories falls to altar this 
finding. Table 13 Indicates the profound effect which chronic recidivists 
have on delinquency among mates. For both races, chronic offenders have 
far and away the greatest share of offenses, particularly the more serious 
violations. For example, chronics committed 68.5 percent of the Index of- 
fenses: 60.7 percent of the murders, 76.2 percent of th*5 rapes, 73. k percent 
of the robberies, 65 percent of the aggravated assaults and 66. *f percent of 
the Injury offenses. Once again, however, this degree of responsibility Is 
not exhibited for female chronic offenders. Table l*f shows that the non- 
chronic recidivists equal If not exceed the chronics In the proportions of 
almost all the categories examined (the notable exception Is homicide). 



VIOLENT DELINQUENCY 

Because the problem of Juvenile violence appears to be of great concern 
to researchers and to policy-makers, It.seems useful to bring together some 
of the previous data relative- to violent offenders. 

We know that 1167 metes, or about 8.5 percent of the 13,811 boys In the 
cohort, and 280 females, or about 1.9 percent of the 14,527 girls In the 

ort, committed a violent offense resulting In Injdry to a victim. However, 
more Instructive |$ the fact that these assaultive offenders represent about 
26 percent o^all male offenders (M-4507) and about I* percent of all female 
offenders (N»2038).x Yet only 13 percent of the males and 5 percent of the 
females were off Ida I ly" charged by the po I Ice with UCR Index offenses repre- 
sentative of violence. Hence, by a careful scrutiny of offense descriptions, 
we note that there are approximately twice the number of male and female 
offenders who actually Inflict bodily Injury on their victims than the official 
crime code labels Indicate. It should be noted, therefore, that because the* 
1358 birth cohort study does not depend on Just the legal labels. attached to 
behaviors, tt Is able to render more Informed classifications of various 
offender and offense types. 

. The chance that a cohort subject will commit a violent offense, or can % 
be designated as a violent offender, differs by race and sex. The probeblllty 
that a nonwhfta boy wilt be violent (12. kt) It three times higher than the 
chances for a white boy (4. It). The probabilities for females are lower 
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Chan for salts but oo In tain the same racial d Ifftrent la I , with nonwhlte ft* 
males being three times nort likely than white females (2.9* vs. .885). It ' 
Is sore tnotrictlve to examine the probe bit I tits for the delinquents across 
these groups. The probability thrt a nonwhlte mile delinquent wilt be 
criminally violent at least once during his carter Is .3009 compered to 
the probability of .1766 for a white eaTc delinquent. Similarly, for 
females: nonwhlta female del Inquents (.1571) art more likely than white 
female dt I Inquents (..09*7) to have committed at least one violent offense 
during their delinquent careers. 

Within this context, we have been especially concerned about the prob- 
ability of violent recidivism. That Is, given that an offender has committed 
one Injury offense during his/her career, what is the chance that he/she wilt 
commit at least one additional injury offense at some time before age 18? 
The answer ts 18.2 percent If a white mete, 38. 1 percent If a nonwhlte- mate, 
4.9 percent If a white female and 10.9 percent If a nonwhlte female. But we 
can be even more specif tc about the probabtt t ties of going from a first to a 
second Injury offense, from a second to a third and so forth out to at least 
six violent offenses formates and five violent offenses for females. These 
data are shown in Table 15. For mates, the probabilities of violent recidivism 
steadily Increase from .4297 (tor the chance of three, given two) to .5676 
(for the probability pf at least six, given five).. For females, the prob- ^ 
abilities also show a high probability of a fourth or a fifth violent offense. 

COHORT COHTlMjmES " 

t- * 

In addition to the 1958 cohort date reported above, a few observations * 
are in order relative to the differences between the 1945 and 1958 cohorts. 
Our data indicate that boys who were born In 1 953 and reached their eighteenth 
birthday In 1976 were a more violent cohort than their urban brothers born In 
1 9^5 and who turned eighteen In 1963. The former enter delinquency In about 
the same proportion (32.65) as the tatter (34.9t)» but the more recent group 
is more delinquent in general and has engaged 'In more Injurious behaviors. 
They are more violently recldtvtsttc and commit more Index off%nt€S before 
reaching age eighteen. They start their Injury offenses earlier (age 13 as 
compared to age i4) and continue longer* We suspect that when we examine 
violent offenses according to our system of grading the seriousness of each 
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criminal event, the present cohort w! 11 be shown to have average seriousness 
scores that are much higher than the earlier cohort. Again, although just> 
about the same proportion of miles get Into some kind of trouble with the law, 
the trouble they get Into Is more violent and more frequent, thus with more 
harm Inflicted on the community. 

/ 

Cf Finally, relative to social Intervention end efforts to Incapacitate 
criminally violent persons, Juvenile careers should iurely be taken Into 
consideration. Our data Indicate that the chronic offender Is notable both 
In terms of his/her small proportion of all delinquents and In his/her over- 
whelming share of delinquencies. Thus, a criminal justice policy or practice 
that permits an eighteen-year-old offender to start aduichood with a virgin 
or first offense, thereby Ignoring an of fense— particularly a violent 
offense— career as a juvenile. Is not adequately providing proper social 
protection. P 



TABLE 1 

NUMBER AMD PERCENTAGE (OF COHORT GROUP) OF 
DELINQUENTS BY "FREQUENCY CATEGORY AND RACE 

(HALES) 



Category 


White 
N X 


Nonwhl te 
N % 


*\j AM 
N 


% 




Subjects 


6587 




722k 




1381 1 . 






Hon del inquent 


50S<» 


76.9 ' 


k2k0 


58.7 


930<» 


67. U 




Oel Inquent 


1523 


23.1 


298^ 


M.3 


<»507 


32.6 




Del Inquents 


1523 




298^ 




<»507 




<> 


One-time 


791 


U.O 


1093 


15.2 


1890 


13.7 




Recidivist 


732 


11.1 


1885 


26. 1^ 


2617 


18.9 




Recidivists 


732 




1885 




2617 






Non~chron I r. 


*93 


7.5 


109<» 


15.1 


1587 


ll.t 




Chronic 


239 


3.6 


791 


10.9 


1030 


7.5. 
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TABLE 2 

NUMBER AMD PERCENTAGE (OF COHORT GROUP) OF 
DELINQUENTS BY FREQUENCY CATEGORY AND RACE 

(FEMALES) 





White 




Nonwhlte 


All 




Category 


N 


X 


N 


X 


N 


X 


Subjects 


69*3 


- 


758* 




1*527 


- 


Nondftl Inquent 


6299 


90.7 


6190 


81.6 


12*89 


85,9 


Del Inquent 


6** 


9.3 


139* 


18.* 


2038 


I*. 1 


Delinquents 


6** 




139* 




2038 




One-time 


Ml 


5.9 


80* 


10.6 


1215 


8.* 


Recidivist 


233 


3.* 


590 


7.8 


823 


5.7 


Recidivists 


233 




590 




823 




Non-chronic 


197 


2.8 

t 


*71 


6.2 


668 


*.6 


Chronic 


36 


0.5 


119 


1.6 


155 


1.) 



TABLE 3 

NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE (OF SPECIFIC DELINQUENT GROUP) , 
OF DELINQUENTS BY FREQUENCY CATEGORY AND RACE 

(MALES) ) 

• • n 

White Nonwhlftfc.. Al « 



Category ( N X N t 



Oel lnqu«n^s 


1523 




\ 298* 




*507 




' One-time 


791 


51.9 


1099 


36.8 


1890 


*1.9 


Non-chronic 
rtcidivist 


*93 


32.* 


109* 


36.7 


1587 


35.2 


Chronic 
recidivist 


239 


15.7 


791 


26.5 


1030 


22.9 


Rtcldlvlsts 


732 




1885 




2617 




Non-chronic 
recidivist * 


*93 


67.3 


109* 


58*.0 


1587 


10.6 X 


Chronic 
recidivist 


2*39 


32.7 


' 791 


*2.0 


K>30 
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TABLE 4 

NUMBER ANO PERCENTAGE (OF SPECIFIC DELINQUENT GROUP) 
OF DELINQUENTS BY FREQUENCY CATEGORY AND RACE 

(FEMALES) 





White 


Nonwhl te 


All 




Category 


N 


X 


N 


X 


N 


t 


Delinquents 


644 




139* 




, 2038 


- 


One- tine 


411 


63.8 


804 


57.7 


1215 


59.6 


Non-chron ! c 
recidivist 


?97 


30.6 


471 


33.8 


* 668 


32.8 


Chronic 
recidivist 


36 


5.6 


119 


8.5 


155 


7.6 


Recidivists 


233 




590 




823 




Non-chronic 
recidivist 


197 


84.6 * 


471 


79.8 


668" 


81.2 


I Chronic 

recldlvi st 


36 


15.4 - 


119, 


20.2 


155 


18.8 



TABLE 5 

NUMBER ANO RATE OF SELECT 
OFFENSES BY RACE 

(HALES) 

White - Nonwhlta' All 



Offense 


N 


Rate/ 
1000 


N 


Rate/ 
1000 


N 


Rate/ 
1000 


Homicide 


4 


.6 


52 


7.2 


56 


4.1 


Rape 


9 


1.4 * 


96 


13.3 _ 


105 


7.6 


Robb«ry 


103 


15.6 * 


0223 


169.3 


1326 


96.0 


Agg. Assault 


117 


17.8 


459 


63.5 


576 


M.7 


Burglary 


' 454 


68.9 


1342 


185.8 


1796 


130.0 


Larceny 


406 


61.1 


1353 


187.3 


1759 


127.4 

< 


Auto Theft 


193 


29.3 


472 


65.3 


665 


48.2 


Other Assaults 


217 


/32.9 


521 


"72.1 


738 


53.* 


Arson * 




f 2.7 


26 


3.6 


44 


3.2 


Weapons 


77 


li.7 


398 


55.1 


475 


3*. .4 


Narcotics 


263 


39.9 


474 


65.? 


737 


53.* 


Total of above 

Total of 
all offenses " 


1861 
4306 


282.5 
653.7 


6416 
11713 


868.2 
1621.4 


"'8277 
•16019 


599.3 
U59.9 



R&-445 0-81—11 
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TABLE 6 

NUMBER ANO KATE OF SELECT 
GFFENStS BY RACE 

(FEMALES) 
Whjta NoP«rMte 



All 







Rata/ 




Rata/ 




Rate/ 


Of ftnit 


N 


1000 


H 


1000 


N 


1000 


Homicide 


1 


.1 


4 


.5 


5 


.3 




1 


.1 


1 


.1 


2 


. 1 


Robbery 


4 


.6 


38 


5.0 


42 


2.9 


Agg. A"'«ui 


18 


2.6 


91 


11.9 


109 


7.5 


Burglary 


21 


3.0 


35 


4.6 


56 


3.9 


larceny 


109 


15.7 


414 


54.6 


523 


36.O 


Auto Theft 


8 


1.2* 


16 


2.1 


24 


1.7 


Other Assaults 


55 


7.9 


159 


20.9 


214 


14.7 


Arson 


2 


.3 


5 


.7 


7 


.5 


Weapons 


2 


. .3 


22 


2.9 


24 


1.7 












»M 


Narcotics 


45 


6.5 


58 


7.6 " 


103 




a - 
Total of above 


266 


38.3 


843 


111.2 


1109 


76.3 


Total of 


1196 


172.3 


287^ 


379.1 


4070 


280.2 



all offenses 
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TABLE 7 

NUMBER OF OFFENDERS AND FRCQUENCY AND MEAN NUMBER OF 
OFFENSES FOR SELECT OFFENSE GROUPS BY RACE 

(MALES) 



Whit* Nonwhtte AH / 



Category Offenders Offenses Mean . 


H fenders Offenses Mean Offenders Offenses Mean 


AD offenses 1523 A306 2.82 


c 

2984 11713 3^92 


4507 16019^ 3 ; 55 . 


UCR Index offenses 615 1304 2.12 
UCR non- Index offenses 1324 3002 2.26 


1854 5023 2.70 

2502 6690 2.67 

s 


2469 6327- 2.56^ 
3826 9692 2.53 


Murder, Rape, Agg. Assault 117 130 1,11 
Robbery 86 103 1.19 
Burglary, Arson 275 472 1.71 
Larceny, Auto Theft 38 1 599 l. r 7 


459 607 1,32 
737 1223 1.65 
806 1368 1^69 
1044 1825 1.7* 


576^ 737 1.27 
823 1326 * 1.-61 
. 1081 1840 1.70* 
1425 2424" 1.70 


SeJHn-Uolfgang injury 221 268 1.21 
Sell In-Wolf ganj thef* 337 520 1.54 
Sellln-Volfgang damage 3^5 477 1*38 
Sell In-Wolf gang combination 254 389 1.53 
Sel 1 In-Wolf gang non- Index 1225 2652 2.16 


674 970 1.43 
1192 2191 1.33 
759 1078 1.42 
806 1385 1.71 
2379 6069 2.55 


895 "l238 1.38 
)$IS 2711 wr ' 

^ 1104 1555 1.40 
1060 1774 9 1.67 
.3604 8741 4>kl 



TABLE 

* % , * 

NUHBEft OF OFFENDERS AND FREQUENCY AND HEAN 4UHKR OF 

# offenses for select. offense groups by ra6€ 

, (females) • 



Category , Offenders 


White 
Offenses 


Mean 


Nonwhlte 
Offender! Offenses 


Mean 


Offenders' 


All 

Offenses 


Mean 


All 'offensas 




1 196 


1 .85 


1394 


2874 


2.06 


2038 


4070 


1.99 


9 > 

UCR index offenses 


130 


164 


1.26 


455 


604 

# 


1.33 


585 


768 


1.31 


UCR rion- Index offensas * 


582 


1032 


*-77 


1186 


2270 


1.91 


1768 


' 3302 


1.86 


Murder, Rape, Agg, Assault 


19 


£0 


1.05 


88 


96 


1.09 


107' 


116 


1.08 


Robbery 


i, 


5 


1.00 


JO 1 


JO 


1.06 


4o 


42 


1.05* 


Burglary, Arson 


18 


23 


r.28 


. 39 


4o 

* 


1.03 


57 


63 


1,10 


Larceny, Auto Theft 


101 


117 


1.16 


J4l 


430 


1.26 


442 




. .3 •> 


Sail In-Wolfgang Injury • 


51 


54 


1.06 


189 


210 


1.11 


240 


264 


1.10 


Sell In-Volf gang theft 
Sol Hn-Wol f gang damage 


93 


nr 


1.20 


341 


•417 


1.22 


434 


529 


1.21 


3* 


37 


;.09 


49 


s 53 


1.08 


. 83 


90 


1.08 


SellSn-Uolfgang combination 


22 


25 


1.14 


* 61 


71 


1.63 


83 


«• 96 


1.1* 


Sel 1 tn-Volfgang npn- Index 


555 


968 # 


1.74 


. 1114 


^123 


1.91 


V 1669 


3091 


1.85 
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TABLE 9 

NUMBER OF OFFENDERS, MODAL AGE OF ONSET, 
ANO PERCENTAGE WITH MODAL AGE FOR SELECT 
OFFENSES BY RACE 

(KALES) 



Offense 



Whit e 
N Age X 



Nonwhite 



N Aflf 



All 
Age 



ATI offenses 


1523 


16 


20.8 


Z3i 


15 


16.3 


4507 


16 


17.8 


UCR !ndex 


615 


15 


17,* 


185^ 


13 


17.9 


2469 


13 


16.8 


UCR violent 


m 


15 


16.8 


380 


13 


19.3 


1164 


13 


18.4 


Sel Hn-Volfgang 


269 


16 


20.4 


898 


13 


19.7 


1167, 


13 ; 


18.3 



Injury 



TABLE 10 

NUMBER OF OFFENDERS, MODAL AGE OF ONSET, 
AND PERCENTAGE WITH MOOAt AGE FOR SELECT 
OFFENSES BY RACE 

(FEMALES) 



White Nonwh 1 te Al 1 

N Age X N Age t N Age t. 



All offenses 


644 


15 


21.4 


1394 


16 


20.7 


, 2038 


16 


21.0 


UCR Index 


no 


14 


18.5, 


455 


16 


20.2 


585 


16 


18,8 


UCR violent 


22 


13 


27.3 


120 


13 


20.0 


142 


13 


21.1 


Sel lln-Wolfgang 


61 


13 


23. 5 


219 


13 


22.4 


260' 


1 1 


23.9 



Injury 
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ft 



Category 



NUMB** ANO PERCENTAGE OF OFFENSES 
BY (DELINQUENCY CATEGORY ANO RACE 



(MALES) 
Vhfte 



Dtl Inquents 

One* time 

Non-chronic 
reeldlvlst 

Chron I c 
recidivist 



N 



Nonwh I te 



N* 



4306 

791 18.4 

1322 30.7 

2193: 50.9 



117-13 
1099 



9.4 



3036 25.9 



7578 64.7 



All 



16019 
1890 
*358 



11.8 
27.2 



9771 61.0 



Recidivists 

Non-chronic 
recidivist 

Chronic 
recidivist 



3515 

1322 ',37.6 
2193 62.4 



106*14 
3036 

7578 



*8.6 
71.4 



14129 
4358 

9771 



30.8 
69.2 



TABLE 12 



NUMBER ANO PERCENTAGE OF OFFENSES 
BY DELINQUENCY CATEGORY ANO RACE 

(FEMALES) 



Cateo^-y 



White 
N X 



Nonwh 1 te 

N X 



All 
N * X 



Pel Inquents 

One-t lot 

Non-chronic 
recidivist 

Chronic 
recidivist 

Recidivists 

Non-chronic 
recidivist 

Chronic 
* recidivist 



1196 

411 34.4 

506 42.3 

279 23.3 
785 

506 64.5 

279 35.5 



2874 

804 28.0 

1213 42.2 

8S7 29.8 
2070 

1213 58.6 

857 35*5 



4070 r 
1215 ' 29.9 

1719 42.2 

1136 27.9 
2855 

1719 60.2 

1136 39.8 
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TABLE 13 

NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF SELECT OFFENSES FOR DELINQUENT CROUPS BY RACE 

(HALES) 



White jjonwhltc All 







Non- 


Chronic 






Non- 


Chronic 






Non- 


Chronic 






One- 


Chronic 


Recldl 




One- 


Chronic 


Recldl- 




One- 


Chronic 


Recldl- 




Offense 


Tlroe 


Recidivist vist 


Total 


Tine 


Recidivist vlst 


Total 


Time 


Recidivist vlst 


Total 


All 


791 


.1322 


2193 


4306 


1099 


3036 


. 7578 • 


11713 


1890 


4358 


9771 


16019 


✓ 


18.37 


30. 70 


50.93 




9.38 


25-92 


"64 . 70 




11.80 


27-21 


61 .00 




Inde/ ■% 


173 


330 


801 


1304 


374 


115 


3534 


5023 


547 


1445 


4335 


6327 


IJ.*/ 


, 25.31 


6i.43 






22.20 


70.36 




ft *C 


22.84 


68.52 




Non- 


618 


992 


1392 


3002 


725 


1921 


4o44 


6690 


1343 


2913 


5436 


9692 


1 na»»x 


20.59 


33.0* 


46-37 




10.84 


28.71 


60.45 




13.86 


30.06 


56.09 




Murder 


0 


2 


2 


4 


7 7 


13 


32 


52 


7 


15 


34 


56 




0.00 


50.00 


50.00 




13.46 


25.00 


61.54 




12.50 


26.79 


60.71 




Rape 


1 


3 


5 


9 


5 


16 


75 


96 


6 


19 


80 


105 




11.11 


33-33 


55-56 ■ 




5.21 


16.67 


78.13 




5-71 


18.10 


76.19 




Robbery 


8 


30 


65 


103 


74 


241 


908 


1223 


82 


271 


973 


1326 




7-77 


29.13 


63.11 




6.05 


19.71 


74.24 




6.18 


20.44 


73 .38 




Agg. 


18 


39 


60 


117 


34 


111 


314 


459 


52 


150 


374 


576 


Assault 


I5»38 


33-33 


51.28 




7.41 


24.18 


68.41 




9-03 


'26.04 


64.93 




Injury 


51 


121 


171 


343 


114 


362 


1107 


1583 


165 


483 


1278 


1926 




14.8? 


35-28 


49/85 




7,20 


22.87 


69-93 




8.57 


25.08 


66.36 





'3* 



0 . L 
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NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF SELECT OFFENSES FOR DELINQUENT GROUPS BY RACE 

(FEMALES) 



White Nonwhite AM 







Non- 


Chronic 






Non- 


Chronic 






Non- 


Chronic 






One- 


Chronic 


Recldl 




One- 


Chronic 


Recldl- 




One- 


Chronic 


Recldl- 




Offense 


Tl«c 


Recidivist vlst 


Total 


Time 


Recidivist vist 


Total 


Time 


Recidivist vlst 


Total 


All, 


Ml 


506 


279 


1196 


804 


1213 


857 


2874 


1215 


1719 


1136 


4070 




42.31 


23.33 




27.97 


42.21 


29.82 




29.85 


42.24 


27.91 




Index 


. 58 


63 


43 


164 


185 


253 


166 


604 


243 


316 


209 


766 




35.37 


38. Ill 


26,22 




30.63 


41.89 


27.48 




31,64 


41.15 


27.21 




Non- 


353 


443 


236 


1032 - 


619 


960 


691 


2270 


972 


1403 


927 


3302 


Index 


34.21 


4?.93 


22.87 




27.27 


42.29 


30.44 




29,44 


42,49 


28.07 • 




Hurder 


0 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


3 


4 


1 


1. 


3 


5 




0.00 


too. 00 


0.00 




25.00 


0.00 


75.00 




20.00 


20.00 


60,00 




Rape ' 


0 


1 


.0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


2 




0.0c 


100.00 


0.00 




0.00 


0,00 


100.00 




0.00 


50.00 


50.00 




Robbery 


0 


' 1 


3 


4 


2 


20 


16 


38 


2 


21 


19 


42 




0.00 


25.00 


75.00 




5.26 


52.63 


42.11 




4.76 


50.00 


45.24 




r 

A99. 


8 


4 


6 


0 18 


29 


44 


18 


c 

91 


37 


48 


24 


109 


Assault 




22.22 


33.33 




31.87 


48.35 


19.78 




33.94 


44.04 


22,02 




Injury 


25 


26 


15 


66 


75 


III 


'64 


250 


100 


137 


79 


3»6 




3?. 88 


39.39 


22.73 




30.00 


*4.40 


25.60 




31.65 


43 35 


?5.00 





TABLE 15 

PROBABILITY DF COMMIT IMG OME OR MORE, 
VIOLENT OFFENSES BY RACE AND SEX 







Males 






Females 




Offense 
Number 


Nonwhltes 


Whites 


All Offenders 


Nonwhltes 


Whites 


All Af f*>/4^n 

All Of tenders 


1 


.3009 


.1766 


.2589 


.1571 


.09ti7 


.137* 


2 


.3808 


.1822 


.3350 


.1096 


.0*i92 


.096* 


3 


.**532 


.2653 


• W7 


.1250 


.3333 


.1666 


k 


.W 


.5385 


MM 


.6666 


1.0000 


.3333 


5 


.529*1 


.1*129 


-«i933 


1.0000 




.6666 


6 


.5555 


1.0000 


.5676 
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senator Spkctkr Next, I would like to call upon Commissioner 
Pdul Strasburg, who is the commissioner 'of the department of 
juvenile justice of New York City. 
/Mr. Strasburg, welcome. You are our second witness after Mr. 
*urtis* Sliwa, from. New York City. We look forward to your testi- 
mony/ 

STATEMENT OJf PAUL STRASBURG, COMMISSIONER, 
DEPARTMENT OF JUVENILE JUSTICE, NEW YORK, N^r 4 

Mr. Strasbur&. Thank you. I disagree with Mr. Sliwa that New 
York City is the "most criminally infested" city in the United 
^States. 

' Senator Specter. Do you have a nominee? 

Mr Strasburg. No, I do not. But it is true, as he said, too, that 
our problem of violence in New York City is very heavily, probably 
disproportionately, a problem with juvenile violence and needs to 
be addressed. 

I agree with much of what has been said to you this morning and 
I will not repeat it. You will find it in my testimony. 

To summarize, family problems, lack of job opportunities, educa- 
tional deficiencies, and the general social environment of our inner 
cities are clearly what is causing the violence that we now see, and 
increasing the amount of violence as Professor Wolfgang has just 
testified. 

I do not believe there are any quick solutions to these kinds of 
problems. On the other hand, I do believe in quick action, and I 
think there are some things that you, Senator, and the other 
members of this committee, and the Senate as a whole can do 
pretty quickly to deal constructively with the problems described 
today. 

I pointed out five areas in my written testimony. I only want to 
touch on three of them now. 1 will not dwell on the question of 
research, which I think does deserve^ support. You ought to keep 
people like Professor Wolfgang in business because they are en- 
lightening us in ways , e would never otherwise be enlightened. 

I also want to join the judge in extending thanks to you on 
behalf of the juvenile justice community, for your personal effort in 
trying to keep the funding of OJJDP, alive. 

I will not dwell on questions of family policy either, because you 
will get all kinds of testimony on that I would like to talk about 
three things. 



AID TO CITIKS 

The first is what I call ^id to cities, which is not a popular topic 
in Washington, DC , these days. But I think it is a critical one. The 
cities are the center of the problem of juvenile violence in the 
country, probably because the social structure and the family struc- 
ture we have been talking about today have broken down most 
radically there. 

The cities are also extremely hard pressed financially to provide 
the kinds of social services and supports that families, schools, and 
other infrastructure elements require. 

New York City has been through a very rough fiscal period, as 
everybody knows. We are coming out of it, but we are not out of it 




altogether. At the same time, other cities— Cleveland, Boston, and 
many others— are right on the verge of developing such problems. 

The same kinds of structural breakdown affect the lives of juve- 
niles In those cities as we have in New York. If the Senate and the 
House, the Congress as a whole, wants to do anything constructive 
about the problem of juvenile violence, it cannot turn its back on 
what is happening to families in our cfities/ 

Let me mention two areas in which action can be taken now> The 
major damage has probably already been done in the budget proc- 
ess and probably cannot be quickly or easily repaired. But there 
still are, I think, opportunities to make adjustments in the budget 
process that will h#ve*la critical impact on the lives of children who 
otherwise will become violent delinquents. 

L think you should make every effort that you can to preserve 
categorical funding for programs that are directed at the particular 
age group that has been described today. In particular, I would 
single out categorical assistance for child welfare services in the 
Social Security Act; for foster care in the Social Security Act, and 
for the Run- A way and Homeless Youth Act. 

I would hope that you, Senator, and the other members of this 
panel, would do everything fou possibly can to preserve, for exam- 
ple, the Run-Away and Homeless Youth Act. If that disappears, 
programs like a very well-known one in New York City, "Under 
21, which are doing a remarkable job in rescuing children dragged 
into prostitution and other kinds of criminal behavior that fre- 
quently result in complete destruction of their lives, will disappear; 
there is no question about it. 

Senator Specter. Do you think they will disappear if we go to 
the block-grant concept? 

Mr. Strasburg. I do, because I do not think that this age group 
"is going to compete effectively for block-grant moneys with the 
elderly, the very young, and the other categorical groups that are 
being folded into that. 

I think the political pressures for the support of these other 
programs are going to be stronger than the political pressures for 
the support of juvenile programs, and they need to be preserved. 

Second, there are still differences between what is recommended 
in the House and what is being recommended in the Senate in 
terms of funding levels for various programs. I would urge that you 
and the staff here examine each program carefully for its impact 
on the troubled youths who are likely to become violent youths, 
and support more funding for good programs in this area. 

Let me just gh ; you one example. The House version of the 
funding level for utle IV(a) of CETA, which refers to youth employ- 
ment and training, would provide 2,000 more jobs for New York 
City children from the Senate version. We have to recognize that 
both the House and Senate versions are providing much lower 
levels of funding than there was before, but the difference between 
the House and Senate versions is not a trivial amount of employ- 
ment when you are talking about poor, unemployed youths in the 
inner city. * ; 

I think that consideration has to be given to that kind of impact. 
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CRIMINAL JUSTICE CONSTRUCTION REFORM .ACT 

Second, on a second front, the Senate has before it Senator Doles 
Criminal Justice Construction Reform Act. I would urge you to 
support that fully. It deserves support. But I would urge you par- 
ticularly to give emphasis to the construction of new juvenile de- 
' tention and treatment facilities. They are desperately needed. 

Most of the detention facilities with which I am familiar were 
designed and built a long time ago„They are much too large, and 
they were never really designed with the violent kind oi offender 
^ in mint! that they are now being asked to house. 

I think, however, that it would be a serious mistake to build 
more detention and treatment facilities. That -is not what is 
needed. What is needed is better detention and treatment facilities. 

I would urge you not to augment the numbers of secure deten- 
tion beds that are now available, but to improve the ones that are 
there, principally by making them smaller. J would put limitations 
on the size of any facility that could be built to bring those new 
facilities into line with the national standards that have been 
developed. 

Senator Specter. What size do you recommend? 

Mr. Strasburg. Well, the national standards talk about building 
secure facilities that are no larger than 20 or 30 beds. As an ideal 
that is appropriate, but it is completely unrealistic for a city like 
New York. It would mean we would have to find 15 or so sites, 
places in the city of New York, where we could put a secure 
detention facility. We will never do i- Communities will not let us 
do it. 

But I would not go above a maximum of 60 beds per facility. The 
one we have in New York City now is 250 beds. It is totally 
unmanageable. All it does is breed the kind of violence you had 
described for you today. 

With a 60-bed facility there are still opportunities, architectural- 
ly, to design it in such a way that it has some of the benefits of a 
smaller facility. 

Senator Specter. What are the key aspects, beside size, of the 
detention facilities, in your judgment? 

Mr. Strasburg. The critical aspect is bringing large numbers of 
adults into contact regularly, constantly, with the children in the 
facility, and not design them in such a way that children are 
isolated into groups of children with a few supervisors looking after 
them. 

Senator Specter. How do you accomplish the adult interchange? 

Mr. Strasburg. Senator, I would be glad to share with you a 
plan that we have, developed by an architectural firm in New York 
City, which I think accomplishes it remarkably. 

Basically, it puts the children in the center of the facility rather 
than on the extremities, and puts the social support services all 
around them and forces the staff, if they are going to get from the 
front door to their office, to go by the children all the time. 

Senator Specter. We would be pleased to see the details. 

Mr. Strasburg. Good, I will be glad to send it to you, * 
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GUN CONTROL 

Finally, let me just make a plea for some form— a beginning if 
notI..**g more — of Federal gun control. In New York 'City a very 
strange situation has developed as the result of an effort, a good- 
faith effort, to stem drug traffic. 

New York has probably the harshest drug-enforcement laws in 
the United States. But those drug-enforcement laws apply to 
adults, basically. The harsh sentences will be applied to adults. 

As a result, that law has become what I consider to be one of the 
most effective youth employment initiatives of the 1970's. Drug 
dealers are using 13,- 14,- and 15-year-olds to run their drugs and 
do their dealing for them, because they are not subject to the same 
penalties— and I do not advocate -making 13, and 14, and 15-year 
olds subject to those harsher penalties. 

But as a side effect of that- law, they^re arming those children 
in order to protect the drugs that they are delivering, and those 
children are using those guns. There are over a million hand guns 
available in the city of New York and many of them are getting 
into the. hands of children. 

Children that age do not know— and no one can convince ine 
that they know— how to use a weapon of that kind. 

Nothing is going to stop it except some sort of strict gun con- 
trol—whether it is the Kennedy-Rodino bill or some version of 
that, I am not qualified to comment on. But I do think that the 
Senate really needs to turn its attention to that problem. 

Senator. Specter. Thank you very much, Mr. Strasburg, for your 
very interesting and enlightening testimony. 

Could you just give us a word or two about your own back- 
ground, your age, your educational background? 

Mr. Strasburg. I am 38 years old. I am a lapsed researcher from 
the same discipline that Mr. Wolfgang is. I have done studies on 
violent delinquents, most of which are just poor imitations of Pro- 
fessor Wolfgang's studies, I have to say. 

But I am now, and since 1979 have been, the Commissioner of 
the New York City Department of Juvenile Justice. My responsibil- 
ity is to operate all of the detention facilities in the city of New 
York for juveniles, which are now principally filled with violent 
juveniles. 

Senator Specter. What is your educational background? 

Mr. Strasburg. I have a bachelor's degree in history. I have 1 
year of law school, which I found to my distaste and left. I have a 
master's degree in public policy from the Woodrow Wilson School 
at Princeton <> 

Senator S?ecter. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Paul Strasburg follows:] 
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Prepared STATEf€Kr of Paul A, Strasburg 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee: 

I want to thank you for the opportunity to share with you 
, some thoughts on the subject of juvenile violence. My experience 
in this subject has been almost exclusively with the delinquent 
population of the New York City area, first through a study of 
juvenile violence which I conducted for the Vera Institute of 
Justice, and since 1979 as Commissioner of the New York City 
Department of Juvenile Justice, which is the agency responsible 
for detaining juveniles prior to trials 

I speak, therefore, primarily as a New Yorker--admittedly a 
limited perspective on this problem but one which I hope will be 
useful to^you. 

New York is the nation's leading city in many \'onderful ways. 
It also has a widespread and unfortunate reputation as the nation's 
leading center of crime. I am happy to say that the reputation is 
undeserved: New York ranks only ninth in reported serious crime 
among all major cities. 1 Regrettably, our crime problem i s more 
heavily a juvenile problem than it is elsewhere. 

One-eighth of all juvenile arrests for serious crime in the 
country occur in New York City. The arrest rate for serious 
crimes committed by juvr-Hes ages 15 or younger in New, York 
City is approximately fc * times the national average. More 
than 15% of violent offences in New York are attributed to 
juveniles, compared to less than 10% nationwide. 2 

As best we can tell from the limited and unreliable data 
available, the situation is not improving. In fact, it is becoming 
progressively worse. Census statistics show that juveniles are a 
smaller proportion of our population each year. It is also true 
that — for reasons not well understood — the overall juvenile arrest 
rate is dropping. But the good news ends there. The juvenile arrest 
rate for serious and violent offenses is on the rise. 
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In New York City, the^juvenile arrest rate for serious and 
violent crimes rose 81% (from 8.0 r to 14.5 per thousand population) 
between 1970 and 1978, The arrest rate for juveniles rose 50% 
for violent crimes* in that period. 3 

Even though juvenile delinquency may be receding somewhat, 
violence by juveniles is in full flood. f 

Statistics alone don't convey a complete picture of this 
phenomenon. Detention administrators I have talked to, not just 
in New York but throughout the country, are virtually unanimous 
in their opinion that delinquents today are more ruthless, more 
remorseless, and more criminally sophisticated than in previous 
years . 

It must be emphasized, however, that most children who break 
the law are not violent. In spite of the increase in violent crime, ^ 
the number of truly dangerous juveniles remains quite small--I would 
say well under 107. of those who are arrested. Yet this small 
pool does seem to be growing more violent with each passing year. 

I wish I could tell you exactly why this is happening, but 
I can't. And I doubt that anyone else knows the reason with 
sufficient precision and certaifity. However, I would like to 
point out a few things that I am reasonably sure are not the 
root causes. 

— It isn't that our laws aren t tough enough. New 
York State has the severest criminal penalties for 
juveniles in the country. Sixteen-year-olds are 
treated as adults regardless of their crimes. 
Fourteen and fifteen-year-olds charged with serious 
felonies are treated initially as adults and are sent 
back to juvenile court only if the prosecutor and 
judge, after examining the facts, agree^that it is 
appropriate. Thirteen-year-olds can be--and have 
been--given life sentences for murder. 

While ous-.sentencing laws have more than enough muscle, 
our courts are severely debilitated by lack of resources. 
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It takes our criminal courts six months or more to try 
a juvenile on a serious charge. Many young defendants 
languish in detention with little constructive help \ 
during this period. Our Family Courts, unable to deal^ 
with the enormous caselcad before them, cycle children 
in and out numerous times before finally holding them 
accountable for thoir behavior. The message transmitted 
to our delinquent children by these pathetic processes 
is destructive. The law does little to stop them or 
help them ur.li? it is too late, which can only 
reinforce the social factors producing violence. 

-Drug use by young people is not a root cause of 
violence, either. By all accounts I have heard, 
drug use by juveniles is decreasing. Heroin use 
is rare in New York today compared to five or ten 
years ago, when the infirmary in our detention 
center was routinely filled with children detoxifying. 
Drug trafficking is a different story, however. 
Involvement in drug trafficking is certainly an 
important undercurrent in some of the juvenile 
violence occurring today. New York State's harsh 
drug law, ;;*:ich mandates stiff prison terms for 
convicted adults,, has turned out to be one of the 
more successful youth employment initiatives of the 
seventies. I am told that a 14- or 15-year-ol^ c .n 
earn up to $600 a day carrying drugs for his adult 
masters. He will also be armed by them to protect 
the merchandise, and may well use his weapon in the 
less than prudent manner characteristic of adolescents. 

-Violence is not caused by gang behavior per se . While 
growing gang violence is reported in cities like Los 
Angeles and Chicago, the same has not been true in 
New York. Gangs exist, of course, but most are not 
organized with violent crime as a central theme, 
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and most juvenile violence is not iela^ed to gang 
activity. Still,, violence is rising. 

If I had to name a cause for the increase in juvenile 
violence, I would — knowing it was most unscier *fic — point 
to the breakdown of structure in the lives of children. 

By structure, I mean the family. k n 1960, one irt ten 
New York City children lived in a si>igj.e-parent household. 
In 1979, the figure was one in three. Nearly half of our 
city's minority children are being raised by women alone ^ 
This is no* exclusively a big-city phenomenon; the Census Bureau 
reports that single-parent families are on the increase throughout 
the country. At the same time, close &ies to extended family 
networks are disappearing rapidly, dince half of New York's 
single-parent families live ^elow the poverty level, it is not 
difficult to understand the relevance of this trend. Raising a 
child in a two-parent household is difficult enough. For a 
woman alone with no money and no external supports, the stress 
of raising and supporting a family can be unbearable. Now it 
appears that New York City is go?ng to lose perhaps a hundred 
day c centers as a result of federal cutbacks, and the 
financidx squeeze on families with dependent children will, get 
even tighter. 

By structure, I also mean the structure provided by a job 
and a steady income. Minority teenagers in New York suffer an 
employment raf*> of more cl.cn 50'C. Reductions in federal 
support for job training and summer employment programs are 



going to make their situation even more hopeless. 

By structure, I mean the structure of the schoolroom^ 
More than 150,000 children are truant from Nev» York's schools 
on any given day,^andthe resource-starved schools have abandoned 
the effort to get them back. Half of all children entering the ' 
City's high schools drop out before the,y graduate. 6 , Here, again, 
cuts in federal assistance are going to further weaken the.supports 
schools are able to offer desperate families and children. 
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' By structure, I mean finally the presence of other governmental 
services in the community. Our police force has been severely 
cutback.. After-school recreation programs, once the backbone of 
leisure activity and a^source of strong adult presence in the ^ 
lives„o£ millions of young people, are all but extinct. 



The'.ultimate/symbol of .governmental authority in the lives . 
of children is the Juvenile or Family Court. It, too, is .in 
disarray, as- L have-*noted . byerwhelmed by the volume of cases 
it receives, at the mercy of private voluntary agencies for 
services (wWich are usually denied in the most^ serious cases),, 
judges are^forced to delay, postpone, and ultimately abandon cases 
in wholesale numbers. In New York. City, fe^er t:han^l*% of delinquency 
petitions result in a finding of "guilt." 7 The meaning of justice 
may be .lost to the children who'pass through Cnis system, but the 
so-called '"bottom line" is not. They learn qui^i ly that they * ' v 
have little to fear--or gain--from it. 

With the ^mily crumbling, ^obs out of reach, schools failing 

and the government in retreat,- a huge void is developing in 

children's lives. It is often filled by peers who are equally 

vulnerable, imoress iona^le and confused about life. Even more 

tragically,, the void is>>also being .filled by adult criminals who 

offer children comfort, prestige and unbelievable sues of money 

t 

to ped^ie drugs, set fire to buildings, * prostitute themselves ajpd 
« " v. 

even to commit murder. 
f * * » 

In my view, this Committee ;s faced with two* basic questions-: 

--Should the federal government do anyth-ing about^ the 

problem of the s,erio.us and violent juvenile offender? 

* --If so, what? ^ . ^ 

My answer to the first question would b* an unequivocal 'yes/' 

The federal government sh ould Join states and localities in 

combating juvenile violence. - • - 4 ' 
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It should do so because violence by juveniles is eroding the 
morale and confidence of citizens across the nation. They are 
confused and angry about the general lack of respect for authority 
and the rejection of social values they perceive among our youth, 
but they are genuinely shocked and frightened by government's 

*^ 

failure to prevent youth violence. 

The problem cries out for federal attention because the 
inability of state and local governments to make headway against 
it is weakening the entire structure of the juvenile justice 
system. More and more states are throwing up tl?eir hands* and 
sending children to the adult criminal justice system, as if 
better answers can^ be found there, where "rehabilitation" is a 
word few dare employ any longer. 

The problem is appropriate for federal intervention because, 
stubborn and challenging though it is, there is reason to be 
optimistic that it can be contained. While violent juvenile 
offenders are a serious threat, they are not a large segment 
of the juvenile population or even a large segment of the 
delinquent population. Consequently, the size of this problem 
is, not beyond the reach of a reasonable effort. 

The.„question of what the federal government should do 

combat juvenile ^violence is much more complex. Principal 

•responsibility for fighting crime has always rested with state 

•a 

and local authorities. Moreover, we are obviously entering an 
era of reduced federal involvement in furfding and directing 
services at the state and local level. Even so, some things 
need- to be done that will only be done on an adequate scale by 
the federal government. I would like-to mention five. 

New facilities : First, and mos* parochially * J urge you 
to give favorable consideration to Senator Dole's Corrections 
Construction Reform Act, but. with two special emphases. 

,First, I hope that particular attention will be given to 
rebuilding the nation's juvenile detention and treatment centers, 
and that adequate ^unc^ing vill be allocated to the task. 
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Second, I would hope that f undr* g would be tailored so that 
the mistakes of the past are not Repeated . Specifically, funds 
should not be used to duplicate or expand the large congregate 
facilities now in use. ModeVn, humanely designed detention and 
treatment facilities are essential if a juvenile's first encounter 
with a correctional environment is to have a constructive impact 
on his future behavior.' But every national study that has been 
done of juvenile facilities has concluded that they can be humane 
■ and constructive only if they are strictly limited in size. 

- Consequently, federal assistance should be available only 
to construct facilities that conform to size "limitations set out 
by national standards. I would also urge that such subsidies be 
used only to replace, not to augment, the large facilities that 
exist today. 

Research and demonstration projects : Among the critical 
resources lacking in the fight against juvenile violence, knowledge 
is the one in shortest supply. The federal government can't 
tell the states what to do about the problem, because no one 
knows for sure. 

9 

States and cities, bogged down in the very costly day-to-day 
struggle to operate ju *°nile justice systems, cannot afford to 
support basic research that might help develop some of the 
answers needed to make the systems more effective. Here is a 
highly appropriate role for the .federal government. 

I strongly support the movement to refund the Office 
of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention which seems, 
finally, to be nearing reality. I also support the direction 
that OJJDP has taken recently in putting more emphasis on 
research and demonstration in the area of serious juvenile 
cr ime. 

In refunding OJJDP, Congress should make provision for 
long-term funding of both research and demonstration projects. 
By long-term, I mean«a minimum o*f three 'to five years. No 
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serious research into patterns of delinquent behavior or causes 
of ^violence can be completed in less time than that, and pausing 
annually to request new funds only drains vital energy from the 
task at hand. Similarly, demonstration projects cannot have 
significant results in less than three years and will require 
at least two or three years more to prove their impact. 

Aid to cities : The problems I described in New York are 
by no means unique; they are endemic to large urban areas across 
the country. Statistics clearly demonstrate that the problem 
of juvenile violence is most acute in large cities.. 

New York has fought its way out of a precarious financial 
situation over the past six years and is still not completely 
out of the woods. Many other large cities are only now beginning 
to face the fiscal problems New York has experienced. If we are 
truly serious about having a major impact on juvenile crime, we 
cannot turn our backs on tne social service needs ot the cities 
which they will not be able to meet on their own. 

It may be too late to repair the major damage that has been 
done in the budget process,, but there, is still time to make 
adjustments that will limit the negative impact of cuts in areas 
that are vital to the needs of youth. 

--Wherever possible, categorical funding for programs 
aimed at troubled youth should be retained. In 
particular, child * .fare ervices, adoption assistance 
and foster care, he Runaway and Homeless Youth Act 

should be funded separately, and not consolidated into 
a Social Services Block Grant where they would most 
likely not compete strongly with assistance J to other 
age groups. 

--When faced with a choice of two funding levels for 
youth programs in the budget reconciliation process, 
Congress should support the higher level . For example , 
the House proposal for funding the Youth Employment 
,and Training Program (Title IV-A) would provide 
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approximately 2,000 more jobs to New York City youth 
than the Senate version. These 2,000 jobs are by no 
means trivial in the fight against juvenile crime. 
Support for families : Society's first and last line of 
defense agafnst the ravages of uncivilized youth is the family. 
The simple truth is that we have no effective substitute for it. 
But family life in -his country is obviously in deep trouble, 
from which it will not soon or easily be saved. 

There appears to" be growing ^support in this country for 
a national policy toward families. If such a policy is to be 
effective in stemming juvenile crime and violence, it must offer 
incentives to states to provide economic and social supports 
to. beleaguered low-income and single-parent families. This policy 
must be supportive rather than intrusive--it must not restrict 
the rights of parents to determine the size of their families or 
the rights of children to learn about alternatives to single- 
parenthood. Above all, it must not deny parents access to resources 
that will enable them to stay together, to work outside the home, 
and to feed, cloche, and house their children properly. 

Implementing such a policy would require a tremendous 
commitment of resources, but these are resources that will be 
^required tomorrow to support neglected children and build more 
prisons if greater attention is not paid to the needs of families 
today. 

Gun control : Finally, I cannot plead strongly enough for 
federal gun control legislation. In the conditions that exist 
in our inner cities today, it is foolish to pretend that readily 
available pistols will not somehow find their way into the hards 
of youth, and absurd to believe that they will be responsibly 
used by these angry, confused adolescents. Gun control legislation 
is not a cure-all for youth violence, but it is absolutely essential 
if we expect to contain Khe worst consequences of that violence. , 
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Senator Specter. We now turn to Dr. Jerome Miller, who is the 
Director of the National Center on Institutions and Alternatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dr, Miller, we welcome you here. I would personally appreciate it 
if you would begin with a recitation of your own Background, 
something which I find useful in evaluating testimony. 

STATEMENT OF JEROME MILLER, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
CENTER ON INSTITUTIONS AND ALTERNATIVES, WASHING- 
TON, D.C. 

Mr. Miller. I am presently heading a nonprofit group in Wash- 
ington— we do research and technical assistance— called the Na- 
tional Center on Institutions and Alternatives. 

Previous to that, I was Commissioner of Children and Youths for 
Governor Shapp in Pennsylvania. Before that, I was on the Cabinet 
of Governor Walker in Illinois as Director of the State Department 
of Children and Family Services! Before that, I was Commissioner 
of Yduth for the State of Massachusetts for Governor Sargent. I 
headed the youth corrections agency for that State. 
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Before that, I taught as an associate professor at Ohio State; and 
before that, for 10 years, I was a psychiatric social worker in the 
U.S. Air Force in this country and in Europe. 

Senator Specter. Very impressive. What is your educational 
- background? 

"Mr. Miller. I have a, doctorate in social work from Catholic 
University here in Washington. 

Senator Specter. Very impressive, indeed. I welcome you espe- 
cially as a part-time Pennsylvanian. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you, Senator Specter. I will try to be very 
brief and summarize my testimony. $ 

I wanted to make one point with reference to the Office of 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention and their emphasis 
initialy upon the so-called status offender, or the runaway truant 
or incorrigible child. 

It is my feeling that that was a misplaced emphasis which has in 
fact, resulted in the neglect of, and in many cases punitive Jaws 
directed toward, the true delinquent. That is, a distinction has been 
made between the deserving delinquent who is more likely to be a 
middle-class white delinquent, the status offender, versus the so- 
called undeserving delinquent, or the true delinquent, who is more 
likely to be minority; more likely to have been involved in nonsta- 
tus offenses. 

I think as a result of that emphasis upon the status offender we 
have ended up with a system of care in the juvenile justice system 
which is as patently racist and virtually irrelevant to juvenile 
crime as the kinds of crime which concern the average citizen. 

It seems to me very important that focus be brought back to 
serious juvenile crime, to violent juvenile crime that concerns 
people, and it seems to me that the resources, the limited re- 
sources, should be directed to those deeper into the system. I do not 
agree with those who suggest we need more money in prevention 
or more m ney at the early part of the delinquent career and all of 
that. 

Senator Specter. How do you respond to Professor Wolfgang's 
recommendation that you should deal with the third offender? 

Mr. Miller. I think that is a very good recommendation because 
then we have someone into the system, someone clearly defined as 
delinquent. He is talking about a third violent offense as well. I 
think it is a very gooid recommendation. 

Senator Specter. At what age does that strike in your experi- 
ence? 

Mr. Miller. Does it strike where? * 

Senator Specter. Age wise, what age group would that pick up? 

Mr. Miller. In my experiencelsomewhere between 15 and 16, but 
Professor Wolfgang, I am sure, would have it more specifically. I 
would think about in that range. Most kids come into the system at 
13 and 14. Those, in particular, they are going on to a career. 

I think it is very important, the work of this committee and * 
particularly hearings like this that concentrate on the more serious 
offender. The medical triage model of dealing with those who are 
most treatable, who have the highest success rate, and brushing off 
those who are lost is social disaster in the area of criminology and 
juvenile crime, because we cannot brush them off, they come 
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back—unless we are willing to lock people up forever from their 
teens on, and we are not going to do that, I hope, ever in this 
society. 

So that we have a responsibility to deal with those problems. 
They will return to haunt us. So that I think it is very important 
we do that. 

I think it was a shame that the Office of Juvenile Justice did not 
make that their initial focus because as a result, I think, millions 
of dollars have been spent on programs with very little return and 
no obvious effect anywhere on crime rates, or on lessening violence, 
or on juvenile delinquency rates. r 

I think had they done this, incidentally, that the status offender 
problems would have taken care of themselves. To the degree that 
programs are focused deeper ii.to the system, to the degree that 
one can deal decently, humanely and effectively, for example, with 
a burglar, to that degree we automatically deal decently with the 
truant or run-away. 

The reverse, however, is not true. If we do decent, good, effective 
things for truants it has almost no relevance to the burglar. So, the 
deeper one carx. penetrate this system in terms of effective and new 
programs, to that degree they will automatically affect lesser of- 
fenders. 

A quick example in Massachusetts. When we closed the State 
reform schools for bona fide delinquents, there were three reform 
schools for truants run by the counties. There had been calls for 
them to be closed for the last 100 years and they had never been 
closed. 

They closed almost of their own weight. In fact, one of the 
Senators here, Senator Tsongas, was at that time a county commis- 
sioner and was able to campaign on a platform of closing them 
because in fact they were an anomaly. If we were not incarcerating 
burglars at that time, with no risk to public safety, why would we 
incarcerate truants? ° 

So that I feel that if we can move into the deeper end of the 
system we will get more "bang for the buck." 

Senator Specter. Dr. Miller, what do you offer, in a nutshell, as 
your recommendation? Perhaps that is what you are coming to. 

Mr. Miller. Yes. I would like to make just a few comments 
about violent juvenile crime if I might, Senator. 

Senator Specter. Of course. 

Mr. Miller. There are a number of myths about violent juvenile 
crime. I think one particularly that should be brought to light is 
that the issue, or the phenomenon of juvenile violent crime, is not 
out of synch or disproportionate to violent crime generally among 
adults. There is no burgeoning explosion of juvenile crime which is 
different from an explosion of adult crime. 

While arrests for juveniles for index crimes increased by 5V2 
times from 1964 to 1979, arrests of adults increased by 3 times. It is 
true that while youths under age 18 comprise 14 percent of the 
population and make up 25 percent of those arrested for violent 
crime, this was as true in 1964 as it is today. 

The Academy for Contemporary Problems in Columbus, Ohio, 
has bgen doing a number of studies. They are presently doing a 
study that will conclude that though 1979 and 1980 will show some 
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increase in serious crimes nationally, there is no evidence whatso- 
ever of a disproportionate rise in juvenile crimes. I just wanted to 
make that particular point. The juvenile crime issue is not a specif- 
ic thing separate from the adult crime issue. 

^Therefore, I think when those who say we should begin to treat 
juveniles as adults because the juvenile system is not working, they 
need to look closely at their own adult system which is working 
even worse. And to suggest that we move juveniles into that 
system as a means of dealing with the burgeoning juvenile crime 
rate is to move them into a system which is burgeoning a bit more 
in terms of violent crime. 

Obviously, adult handling through imprisonment and even man- 
datory sentences, as California is showing, and other strategans 
currently invoked, can in no case be shown to have lowered crime 
rates. Certainly, I am not aware of any study and I do not know of 
any. I talked with Cy Dinitz yesterday about this and he is certain- 
ly not aware of one either, Dr. Dinitz being the researcher at the 
Academy for temporary problems. 

Now, clearly, there are a small number of youngsters who 
commit a disproportionate amount of crime. The problem is identi- 
fying them. Even given Dr. Wolfgang's approach, it still is not 
dramatically better than tossing a coin as to who one is going to 
identify as going to commit the next violent offense. There are 
false positives in choosing one individual. 

In other words, if you had 10 individuals in a room and you were 
to predict which are going to commit a serious crime and you 
wanted to lock that person up, you would have to lock up— even 
given five previous offenses — you would have to lock up four of 
them inaccurately. It is a little better than tossing a coin, but not 
much better. 

Senator Specter. So^ what do you suggest? 

Mr. Miller. I suggest that not be the criteria. 

Senator Specter. That the number of offenses not be a criteria? 

Mr. Miller. Oh, no, I do not mean that. What I suggest is that 
we do incapacitate people who have broken the law and have 
shown by their behavior that their freedom needs to be denied. I 
have no quarrel with that, just on the basis of having been convict- 
ed of violent crime. 

I do have a quarrel with locking people up, for instance, as 
earlier testimony indicated, on the basis of a psychological test. I 
think that presents major problems. I think someone who has 
mugged an old lady does not deserve to be on the street, and I h#ve 
no quarrel with that. 

I do, however, have a quarrel with what we lock them up in; or 
what kind of secure facility we design; or what kind of supervision 
we set up for that person. I would like to speak very briefly to that 
in a moment. 

There is another thing about t amoving career criminals from the 
street, career juvenile criminals, people involved in violent crime. I 
do not think that removing a large number of them will affect the 
crime rate very dramatically. I think that is again the conclusion 
of Dr. Dinitz's cohort study of 56,000 youths in Franklin County; 
Ohio. 
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It was his view that incapacitation of career juvenile offenders 
would have virtually no effect on overall crime rates. He noted 
that the smaller the town, the greater the likelihood that this 
would affect crime rates. But in the large city it probably would 
not. 

I think one of the reasons it would not is that when you remove 
that person he is replaced by someone else to fill that role that he 
previously held in that community, in the city. 

I think the chief of police's testimony from Chicago— which I 
found very, very good— pointed to that. The imprisonment of gang 
personnel and removal of them from the street and their imprison- 
ment— pi imarily at Pontiac Prison, which is an unbelievably vio- 
lent prison that had unbelievable problems for the last 5 years — 
once thote fellows have completed their sentence they go back to 
the community and you have double the problem because they 
have been replaced. Their role was taken when they were in 
prison. 

They come back to resume it, and there are two where there was 
previously one. 

Senator Specter. By that standard it is hopeless. 

Mr. Miller. No; it is not hopeless. I think Sister Fattah's pro- 
gram is a good example of a route to go. They remain, for the most 
part, in the community where the roles are continually filled. It 
may not be the delinquent role, but the person is there. I think 
that can have effect. 

Senator Specter. If they stay in the community, then they will 
not be replaced? 

Mr. Miller. I could not prove that, obviously, but I think there is 
some legitimacy to that view, yes. I think it is one reason her 
program has been so successful. 

You may recall when we moved a large number of youngsters 
out of the Camp Hill Prison in Pennsylvania we used Sister Fat- 
tah's program. It is one of the few programs which has handled 
very, very difficult youngsters and handled them in a decent, 
humane, caring setting, and does not subject them to the kinds of 
rape and pillage that they have been subjected to in the large State 
prison. 

I think we need many more programs like that. The problem is 
replicating them. You have such a wonderful woman running that 
program, how do you replicate her? That is very difficult., 

If I might use a quick analogy as to what happens in removing 
career criminals. I think it is not unlike what happens— if you 
remember a high school experience, for instance, when the captain 
of the football team or the first trumpet in the band graduates 
everyone says, "What is going to happen next year? Where are the 
people that will be the stars?' 

All of a sudden at the first practice next year there are stars 
sitting there that no one saw before, who had been sitting in the 
second seat the year before. 

I do not think that is unlike what happens when one talks about 
removing career criminals from the street. It might be a bit too 
Simple, but I think there is some legitimacy to that view. 

I think that locking up those who have committed a series of 
violent crimes can obviously be justified, but I do not think we 
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should deceive ourselves that it will significantly affect rates of 
violent crime. 

There is one very interesting research study done by Robert 
Coates at Harvard Law School, the Center for Criminal Justice, 
which I think touches upon this. He found that the greatest single 
predictor of Uier delinquency of juveniles was whether or not they 
had been kept in locked detention in their early teens. 

The immediate response to that finding was, "Of course you 
would expect that because it shows our screening process is good. 
We lock up the more dangerous and therefore they tend to be more 
dangerous later." 

But when they controlled for that, what they found was that 
youngsters were locked \ p not because of the seriousness of their 
crime. Those few who were involved with heinous crimes were 
statistically insignificant in terms of the large number that he 
worked with. 

What he found was that people were locked up primarily for two 
reasons. One is socioeconomic class, they were poor. No. 2 was, 
there were beds available on the day of the arrest or the night they 
were brought in. If there were beds available they were kept there; 
if there were not, they were not. 

Senator Specter. Mr. Miller ? when you hear Mr. James from 
Denver testify about a small percentage, 200 career criminal juve- 
niles committing 63 percent, I think he said; here, Professor Wolf- 
gang was testifying about the 7, or 8, or 9 percent committing 67 
percent of offenses, how can you say that if you remove that 
hardcore group— from my experience in Philadelphia identifying 
2,500 hardcore burglars and robbers who commit a tremendous 
nunjber— that the removal of those people will not be helpful? 

After all, they do not occupy specific chairs like the first violin- 
ist, or the fullback. 

Mr. Miller. I understand that, but I do not know of any jurisdic- 
tion where that has in fact been done, where there has been any. 

Senator Specter. Do you know of any jurisdiction where it has 
been done? 

Mr. Miller. I know the career criminal programs, for instance, 
here in the District of Columbia. 

Senator Specter. What has it accomplished? 

Mr. Miller. I do not know that it has accomplished very much, I 
do not see a plummeting crime rate in the District. 

Senator Specter. I do not think it has identified the career 
criminals and has taken them off the street. There are a lot of 
reasons for the failures. But there has been a' lack of will and 
execution to really remove those career criminals from the street. 

Mr. Miller. Well, let me give another example, Senator. 

Senator Specter. It might not work, but nothing else has. 

Mr. Miller. There are things that work, and would like to 
speak to those. Let me give you a quick example, again from the 
District. 

Senator Specter. We are just about out of time, will you do so 
quickly? 

Mr. Miller. The District of Columbia locks up 900 per 100,000 
with no appreciable or palpable effect on the crime rate. If -Penn- 
sylvania locked up at the rate that the District of Columbia locks 
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up, Pennsylvania would have 100,000 people in prison. And there is 
no evidence here that that would lower crime. I think if you got to 
a quarter million or half a million it would affect crime, but it 
would also affect the nature of our society to some degree. 

I think that you build a whole subculture of violence through the 
overuse of incarceration. I would guess every fourth or fifth kid in 
this city has had some personal experience with a detention center 
or a jail or a prison or someone in the family has. Coming and 
going, it redoes itself in the community 

Senator Specter. Dr. Miller, what do you recommend? 

Mr. Miller. I recommend that for those who have been convicted 
in a court of law of a crime of violence, that ^ they be closely 
supervised, and in most cases in a secure facility— small. I would 
suggest something smaller than Mr. Strasburg. In my experience it 
should be something less than six beds per unit with two-to-one 
staff. 

Senator Specte* i^ess than six beds with two-to-one staff? 

Mr. Miller. That is correct. I would point to the RCA unit on 
the grounds of Allentown State Hospital in Pennsylvania as a 
model, which seems to have worked quite well with kids convicted 
of major crimes of violence. 

I would suggest that these not be State-run facilites with State 
employees, but they be done on a contractual performance-for- 
service basis. That they be well supervised and well monitored by 
the State or Federal funding agency. But that they be on a compet- 
itive basis. 

I would suggest for those that are going to be in locked settings 
that we build in some element of human choice. The movement to 
the streets should be nonnegotiable, but there should be some 
negotiation possible around which facility you are going to be 
incarcerated in. That is exactly what we have always had for the 
dangerous people of the upper middle class, the ability to shop 
from locked setting to locked setting. 

That holds that setting accountable in a business way. The Achil- 
les heel of our correctional system for those who a*e in a locked 
setting is that there is no accountability. They are going to be 
there whether that staff wishes them to be or not; whether the 
staff does well or not, they are going to be there. 

Senator Specter. How about electing them? 

Mr. Miller. Electing what? 

Senator Specter. Electing the custodians. 

Mr. Miller. No, I am not suggesting that at all. I am suggesting, 
that if, for instance, you had 100 youngsters that needed a secure 
setting, I would not build a 100-bea unit, I would not put up 2, 50- 
bed units. I might put up contracts for bid for 10, 10-bed units and 
put them on a voucher system. Those that can hold their kids, that 
can produce certain kinds of educat'onal results, certain kinds of 
vocational results, will get the State's money. Those that do not, 
get out of business. 

Senator Specter. How much would that cost? 

Mr. Miller. It would cost less than what it is costing now to hold 
kids in State facilities. To hold a kid in a State reform sc' ool in 
Pennsylvania is now approaching $40,000. To hold him in a locked 
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fec*Uty in' Pennsylvania is approaching over $50,003. Mr. Stras- 
burg's facility in New York is approaching over $70,000. 

Think what one could do to guarantee security and public safety, 
as well as decent care? It is much more than I could afford to 
spend for my son. You could fiire three people to watch them 
around the clock, if that is the issue. There is a great deal that 
could be done. 

The problem is, we need to free that money from the bureaucra- 
cies it is caught up in tp provide decent care. We have an inverse 
system whereby thtfse who are most likely to threaten the rest of 
us on th:> street, to bonk us on the head, are tho^e that we stash in 
the largest bureaucratic, uncaring, neglectful facilties where they 
come out embittered and more dangerous. 

It seems to me that we have to 1 egin, as difficult as that is, to 
provide service to the undeserving, to that person that threatens us 
the most. That is the person that we have to hold back on letting 
go with retribution. r< 

I am not suggesting they should be loose oij the street. I am 
suggesting they should be of very much concern to this society 
because they threaten our society. 

Senator Specter. Thank you very much, Dr. Milier. Thank you, 
gentlemen. Thank you all for coming. 

The hearings are adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 1:05 p.m. the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene subject to the call of the Chair.] 
[The prepared statement of Jerome Miller follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Jerome 6. Killer 



I appreciate the'opportunUy to testify before this Senate -SubcontnVt tee 
on the issue of violent juvenile crime. As you may be. aware, much of the original 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 was baseU on our 
experience in reforming the Massachusetts juvenije correctional system. . .whereby 
we closed all the state training or "reform" schools in 1972. We were honored 
to have the Congress include a number of specific provisions in the Federal act 
which were derived from the so-called "Massachusetts Experience". . ..in particular, 
that section of the Act which referred to "advanced techniques" to be implemented 
in delinquency treatment and prevention. Now, as we near the end of the first 
decade of the implementation of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
Act, it is clear that much of 'he o. iginal promise of that legislation has been 
unrealized, and at times, distorted to such a degree as to result in further 
misuse of troubled youngsters who break the law, while establishing new systems 
which neither guarantee juvenile justice nor effect public safety. When one 
looks to the Issue of violent crime committed by juveniles, this Is particularly 
evident. 

Early on, the newly created Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention, with a wary eye on the mandates of the law, while nervously 
following the politics of juvenile crime, made a decision which guaranteed 
tnat Involvement of OJJDP In delinquency prevention and treatment programs 
" would, for the most part, come to naught. OJJDP decided to place empnasls 

upon the so-called -status of fende/* . . ♦ . the truant, the runaway, the disobedient 
teen-ager, who, though often handled by the courts and juvenile institutions 
*j *s "delinquent", was not in the formal 'sense, an offender. Their "crimes' 
emanated from their "status" as juveniles.. .and would not be crimes were 
they of adult age. Of course, few could quarrel with this emphasis. Few 
of us would wish to see non-delinquent youngsters handled 1n the failed 
system of training schools, detention centers, and sundrle bryta'lzlng 
institutional settings which at that time, and to this day, 'characterizes 
the bulk of juvenile corrections. 

However, by choosing the "status offender" as the focus for federal effort, 
OJJDP Insured repetition of a pattern of Y»eglect and failure which has 
plagued the professional "child savers" 1r> this country since the days of 
*Jane Addams at the turn of this century. That Is, the separation of the^ ^ 

"deserving" delinquent from the "undeserving"* or "true" delinquent the- 

"good" delinquent from the 'bad" delinquent. This approach resulted 1n the 
showering of services upon the the "deserving 14 , (I.e. the status offender)... 
while reinforcing the Inevitable counterside of the equation. . .withdrawal, 
of services from the "undeserving" or "true 14 delinquent. This pattern 
was seen as particularly "appropriate 14 when 1t came to the juvenile 
who had been Involved in serious or violent criminal acts. While 
more and more v serv1ces were developed for the status* offender, these 
developments were accompanied by attempts in mart? states, to deal 
more ami more punltively with the "undeserving 14 or true delinquenc. 4 
with fitful additions of punishment 'upon punishment, rejection upon 
rejection, culminating 1n stratagems j>f officially sanctioned violence toward 
- those who fit the category of "undeserving 14 . Indeed, the whole premise 
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of the "status offender" emphasis wis»to keep these /'deserving" youngsters 
from contamination by the 'undeserving". 

The trade-off seems Iro have* been that to assure letter services and. * 
ca*re fot the status offender, we must be billing to sSndtion ana" even ' t 
encourage increased rejection asd maltreatment of tljose defined a-s J 

true delinquents alAost m an inverse ratio to the numbers and J 

Nitensity of concern we wish to demonstrate* for the Reserving". / 
The indirect, -and probably unanticipated effect of all this, always ; 
itnplicit in the pattern, is, that we are lef$*with a system of. juvenile' 
justice which is paten tly^aclst* and virtually Irrelevant <to"those issues 
of juvenyc crime which concern tffe average taxpayer. We^re Increasingly 
finding ourselves saddled with a system for £he prejvent^on and treatment % 
of juvenile delinquency which-concentrate%. Its eff9'rts upon the most 
likely- to succeed.... whose who are least delinquent, most likely to be. or to 

''resemble th^ children of. the white, middle-class, while neglecting (at best), 
or m^re ominously,, supporting hdrnfvl institutionalization, criminogenic 
jailing, % and punitive sentencing procedures for minority youth and/others who 
are viewed as undeserving »pr true delinquents. It has resulted In af system 
wherem those who are most Indeed of fare, concern, supervision, o7\ treatment, 
are placed for the longest terms in the worst juvenile and adult facilities, 
subject to unspeakable /ieglect and violence, while those more likely to 
survive their adolescent years successfully, wtth or without services, are 
made heir to the finest of federally funded programs, professional care, 
psychiatric services; h^V/way houses, creative sentencing arrangements, etc. 
The delinquent youngster cpjiylcted'of a serious crime returns to the streets 
from his "treatment", having' been confirmed In-Ms perception .of -a hostile 
and predatory world, and more often than not, having been given 1 i "graduate* 1 
training i^n socjal cevljocejand criminal sophistication 1n whatever prison* 
training school* or detention he has been forced to attend,. 

.This pattern, 1n peculiar way, fits the needs of most actors 1n the 
juvenile justice drama.. from the federal bureaucrats who oversee the programs 

• to dovetail1ng,n1cely with the predisposition of many fn the so-called 
"helping professions'* (Psychiatry, Psychology, and Social Work), provldinq 
a situation for all % with virtually no chance of political risk or 
professional embarrassment. Unfortunately, U has little relevance to 
dealing with crime among juveniles, lowering rate of violent crime, or 
contributing in any palpable way to public safety. 

Focusing on the status offender has resulted In more intense punitiveness 
toward, and neglect of , true* delinquents. Ultimately, this misplaced 
emphasis vill probably lead to more vjolence and more serious crime among 
non-status delinquent offenders. Perhaps nof^surprlsingly,, the focus on \ 
the status offender has probably not .even resulted 1n ' 'cterlng their , 
condition. ..as they. have been renamed "delinquent" or their Institutions 
have been relabeled as- now serving "disturbed' 1 or "neglected" 

children. The "hole" becojDes-"1ntensive care", while "disciplinary 
segregation" becomes the "time out room". " . £ 

Kad OJJOP focussed upon providing more effective programs for serious 
or violent juvenile-offenders, the effect could have been more substantial, 

. t, 
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Providing decent programs while insuring better control for this group 
would have lead inevitably, to, decent, more effective handling of status 
offenders as an indirect result. The reverse however, is not true. Treating 
a truant decently, in no way assures decency in the handling of a burglar. * 
It is even less likely when the offender has been involved in a violent crime. 
The irony is that the bulk of models devised to handle status offenders, 
with some revisions, would be properly used with delinquents. Had they 
been so used, better care for status offenders would have followed naturally. 

It is my conviction that had OOJDP concentrated 1ts o ef forts first upon 
the bona fide serious delinquent ^3 f fender* limited federal monies and 
resources would have yielded clearer results. Instead of concentrating on 
^ this smaller, identifiable, admittedly more difficult group, OJJOP preferred 
to widen the net of social control masquerading as "help" for status 
offenders., with few results, larger expenditures of federal nx>a1es, and 
no measurable effect on juvenile crime. 

With this as background, I am obviously of the opinion that we need 
to concentrate efforts at reducing serious, and particularly violent crime 
among juveniles In the United States/ However, I do not N ^el1ev* that juvenile 
crime 1s a phenomenon itself out of "synch" or disproportionate to crime 
in general, particularly among adults In the U.S. Though all crime has 
risen dramatically In the U.S. over the past two decades, there Is 11ttl,e 
evince to indicate that juvenile crime has risen at a disproportionate 
rate relative to adult crime. A study of this, presently being completed 
at the Academy for Contemporary Problems will conlude that the rise in 
violent crime, while evident, is less attributable to juveniles in 1980 
*thw it was \n 1965. £ ^ 

While arrests of juveniles for Index crimes increased by two and *ne \ 
half times from 1964 to 1979, arrest of adults incr^sed by three time in 
that same period. It Is true that while you^h under-age 18 comprise 14X 
of the population, they make up 25* of tnose arrested for violent crime, 
(murder,* forcible rape, aggratfate^ assau,U, and robbery). However, this 
was -as true 1n 1964 as it is today. 'While adult arrests 'increased by. 7t 
dur1n9 the early 1970's, juvenile" arrests Increased by The Academy 
studies will conclude that though 1979 and 1980 will show an increase' in 
'serious crimes nationally, there was no evidence of a disproportionate 
rise in. juvenile crime. Perhaps more to the point, is the dramatic increase 
in prison populations during the most recent' periods of rising crime. $ 
The obvious conclusion to be drawn from this may not be^the correct 
conclusion. Though one v ml£ht reason that we lock up more people because 
we have higher rates of jcrime, one can with equal validity, using the, same 
'data, conclude that we have higher crime rates because we lock up more 
people* - * 

As you are aware, Texas has over 30,000 inmates in its State prions 
while Pennsylvania has about 8,500 (up by 1500 in the pastlwo years). 
These two states are roughly equivalent ^population sire. Yet, there 
js no evidence of a lowering of crime rates (ejthcr through B incapacitat1on" 
or as a ^result of "deterrent" effect .of incarceration; in Texas ^which 
continues to far outstrip Pennsylvania in its juvenile and adqlj£ crime 
£ates. ♦ , *■ ** 
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There are a number of myths with regard to violent juvenile crime which 
need to be addressed as well. Those «nder 18 are not responsible for most 
y1oler>t crime. They are responsible for 9% of the arrests for murder, 16% 
for forcible rape, 3H for robbery, and 16% for assault. The majority of 
such crimes are committed by young adults in the l£ to 25 year old age range. 
Therefore, those who advocate handling juveniles as adults. In order to lower 
crime rates, must explain why those who are already handled In the adult 
system, and who contribute a disproportionate share of the violent crime in 
our society are not better behaved. Obviously, adult handling through f 
Imprisonment, mandatory sentences, and other stratagems currently in wiue. 
can 1n no case be shown to have lowered crime rates. The studies of 
Simon Dlnitz indicate jthat the use of Imprisonment for incapacitation of 
career criminals would have a negligible; If any, effect on crime rate: 
in a community. Although one can predict the percentage of those whp^are 
likely to engage in violent crime. It Is impossible to predict that ^specific 
persons will later commit violent crimes. He found that to accurately predict 
violence in one person, he woul.d have to inaccurately predict violence 
94.5* of the time. To correctly identify one potentially violent juvenile 
offender, one would have to mis identify (and presumably incarcerate) nine 
offenders. He commented that one could better toss a coin. 

Clearly however, one has a better chance of predicting violence In 
a person convicted of 5 or more serious offenses over a period of time. 
That is, one can identify the violent offenaer once he as been convicted 
repeatedly as a violent offender. Though one may wish to Incapacitate this 
offender, it is Dlnitz' .view that even In this case, Incapacitation would 
have virtually no effects on overall crime rates. He notes that "the smaller 
the town, the greater the likelihood that this would affect crime rates". 
However, 1n urban settings, removal of one "career" criminal usually results 
in recruitment Into that unfilled role of another, one who previously waited 
1n the wings while the role was occupied. ' fact, the removal of career 
criminals through simple Incapacitation w. probably eventually result 1n 
higher crime rates since when they return to the streets they will likely 
resume their previous endeavors with vengeance. Vhereas previously there 
was one person occupying the role, now there are two or more — usually more 
sophisticated in crime as a result of their prison experience. 

While violent juvenile crime has Increase** dramatically 1n the 1960*5, 
researchers at the American Justice Institute and the University of Chicago 
have noted some stabilizing of rates of violent juvenile crime 1n the mid-1970's. K 
Whether the overall Increase in adult and juvenile violent crime in 1980 will 
lead us back to the dramtic surges seen 1n the 1960's is highly questionable. 

It is also a fact that violent crime itself does not usually result 1n 
serious Injury on. death. Dlnitz 1 cohort study of 811 "violent offenders" ^ 
who had reached age 18 with at least one arrest for a violent crime, showed 
that 7"*% had committed crimes which neither threatened nor Inflicted serious 
physical harm. 

Weapons are infrequently used in violent crime. . .ranging from 10% in 
rura^ areas to 17% 1n some « rban areas. Host violent crime is not premeditated 
as a violent act, but is Incidental to a property crime. Victims are not . 
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characteristically, the old, the Infirm, the helpless. . ..but are n*>re likely 
to be males of young adult or juvenile age. The exception to this njle 
are pUrse- snatch ers. 

What can we do about violent juvenile crime? He can, and should 
address the issue, locking up those who have committed a series of 
violent t ^es can obviously be justified. He should not deceive ourselves 
however, that it is likely to significantly affect rates of violent crine. 
With reference to juveniles, if we are to go that route, we should know that 

T it is likely to lead to further, more complex problems later, not only 

for the juvenile, but *br the community. . .while having little effect on 
crime rates during tne* period of the juvenile's Incarceration. 

Research developed by Robert Coates of the Harvard Law School Center 
for Criminal Justice produced an extremely Important finding which seems to 
have been lost in the current debate surrounding the handling of juveniles 
as adults, calls for more use of incarceration, etc. Coates found that the 
greatest single predictor of later serious delinquency In a juvenile offender 
was whether or not he was kept in a locked dtentlon center or jail early on 
1n his delinquent career. The logical conclusion one might draw from this 
finding 1s that it simply reinforces the validity of the screening process... 
that we are more likely to lock up the truly dangerous or potentially more 
serious delinquent. However, when the Harvard researchers looked into this, 
they found that being kept in locked detention had virtually no relationship^ 
to the seriousness of the crime. Those few cases of extreme violence which 
resulted 1n detention were so few as to be statistically Insignificant. 
They found that youngsters were locked up for two basic reasons. .. .they 
came from families of lower socioeconomic status, and there were beds 
available in the detention center on the day or nlte of arrest. 

One can justifiably draw the conclusion from this that incarreration 
is itself, criminogenic, and therefore should be resorted to only as a last 
resort.. ..with full realization that though it may glvp respite from an 
offender's crimes for awhile, it will confirm, reinforce, and escalate 
later criminal behavior. 

It is probably true that if welocked up enough juveniles or adults that 
crime rates would fall. However, for this to occur, we would have to loc* up 
^o many as to affect in basic and ominous ways, the underpinnings <of our 
society. For example, the District of Columbia incarcerates at the rate of 
almost 900 per hundred thousand. .. .with little evidence that 1t has lowered 

, crime in the District significantly. If Pennsylvania incarcerated at the 

District's rate, Pennsylvania wouldrhave between 85,000 and 100,000 people^in 

its prisons with little evidence that it would significantly lower 

crime rates in that state. Now 1," .ennsylvanla were to incarcerate a quarter 

* million, I venture that crime rates would begin to fall. If a million were 

1n prison there, crime would probably fall dramatically. However, in the J 
process, the society would have been considerably altered, ft is probably 
true that there was little crime 1n^Naz1 Germany, Maoist China, or Stalinist 
Russia. If lowering of crime is the only go*l, there are means for attaining 
1t which are icmedlately at hand. However, in so doing we tamper with things 
more basic than the crime we wish to suppress. 
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What then, do we propose be done with the violent juvenile offender? 
I would recommend that the, federal government support efforts for dealing 
with violent juvenile crime which finds other means of supervision and 
control, short of imprisonment or incarceration if that is at all possible. 

Incarceration should be the last resort done with the full knowledge that 

ultimately it will likely make things worse for all concerned, though it may 
buy temporary peace. 

We must redo the present inverse system through the development of humane, 
decent, caring ways of dealing with violent offenders. This would mean the j 
development of small (6 to 10 bed units) for those convicted of serious crimes 
of violence, and found unresponsive to, other means of supervision and 
control. Before this conclusion Is reached however, it should be shown that 
the same amount of resources, monies and efforts had been expended on the 
less extreme means (leas restrictive) alternatives. 

For example, it hardly suffices to say that because an^ Individual does 
not cease his criminal behavior while on probation, at a cost of $50 a 
month, that he has failed in the "alternative" to incarceration. If, In 
fact, incarceration in a locked setting costs $3,500 a month, 

that ajaount should be expended on the alternative before It is shown to "fall J 
calling for incarceration of the juvenile. Of course, at $3,500 ( the cost . 
for locked settings for juveniles in the Pennsylvania system) one could purchase 
considerable supervision, rehabilitation, etc. for an Individual offender 
in a variety of non-incarceratlve settings. . .with lest likelihood of making 
matters worse. 

Alternative programs, as well as incarceratlve programs should, 
f or the most part be made comoetftive* on a purchase of care basis. 
State-given services for persons In captive or semi -captive roles 
are notoriously unresponsive and ultimately brutal. I am of the opinion 
that corrections would be well advised to move toward performance 
basis contracts with private non-profit vendors, provided adequate 
standards and monitoring mechanisms could be maintained. In Pennsylvania, 
and in Massachusetts, for example, we found that the services for 
incarcerated youth given in small settings by private vendors were 
consistently of higher quality than the same services given in the 
state institutions.. .though the per capita costs In the state institutions 
*ere characteristically higher. > 

I recomnend building into any supervision and treatment program for 
convicted^violent juvenile offenders, and outside advocacy arrangement ^ 
whereby thfc services and supervision may be periodically monitored by 
somoone who is neither a part of the state correctional bureaucracy nor 
a part of the helping professions bureaucracy. This person should have 

some authority to recorcnend removal or re-placement in another program a 
or facility if the program in which the Juvenile finds himself is found 
to be inadequate, neglectful, or brutal, Though freedom may not be 
negotiable 1n such cases, placement in one facility over another should 
t>e a proper subject, for negotiation. State dollars' should follow the youth. 

Research should focus on new questions. Rather thun continued and 
relatively unfruitful attemots to define, label and categorize the 
types of Juvenile offenders for example, we should expend equal effort 
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it categorizing the various types of correctional programs and facilities 

which appear to create certain types of violent juvenile offenders. 

Which prisons produce which ki/ids of violent persons? Which detention 

practices create which kinds of criminal careers? etc. He must begin to 

hold the child welfare ^nd juvenile correctional systems accountable in 

tne same wa^s" and with the sane diligence that we seek to hold the offender 

accountable. Why, for example would a 13 year old Charles Manson enter 

a juvenile correctional system as a "runawa;" and emerge from San Quentin 19 years later 

to be involved in unspeakable violence? Could his being raped as a 13 year old in one of 

our child treatment facilities in any way be of relevance to his later 

rape of others in a "correctional" institution? It is a possibility. 

Despite the fact that there are potentially more effective ways 
of understanding and deeling with juvenile violence, I fear that most 
will remain untried and undiscussed. Sadly,, we are more likely to continue 
on the paths outlined by theoreticians in step with the times, who align 
themselves with the misinformed Ri$ht a la James Q Wilson, who is about 
to do for American corrections what Robert MacNamara did for Vietnam. 

That is, propose "solutions" based upon questionable statistical analyses 
and formulae many times removed from any firm grounding in reality, 
f^andatory sentencing, incapacitation, deterrence, punishment, and retribution 

are the watchwords of the day as they J.ave been at other times in our 

history. The results will likely be much the same more violence. 

Despite current rhetoric, we need not sell off our humanity and decency 

to buy public safety. We need not write off anyone to guarantee public order. 

We ha/e enough strength as a nation and a conmunlty to be aDle to show 

concern while exercising caution to treat with respect, those who most 

threaten us through their violent actions. There is no need to widen the 
nft which the criminal creates. 

Though we all share concern over the ;>.*>sent unacceptable level of violent 
crime in our society, our "solution"'* should not tear us further apart, one 
from another. Sloganeering in these timt?, is extremely dangerous. ..since 
the violence of the criming has already laid bare the raw nerves in the 
body politic which cannot be further irritated without imperiling other functions. 
The "cheap shot" in discussing juvenile crime is too easy these days. The 
phrase, for example, " We seem to care more about protecting criminals than 
victims" comes easily to mind. 

Let me give another example. Not many years ago, a new administration 
presented the following recommendations for dealing with crime: 
Aggravated penalties were proposed for a majority of acts already punishable 
under the penal code. Mitigations were proposed only in very exceptional 
cases. Attempts should be punished with the same severity as accomplished 
crimes. Self-defense should not be accepted as exculpation. Drunkenness 
should be an aggravating, not an extenuating circumstance. The penalizing of 
acts which had hitherto been lawful should have retroactive effect in casts 
where the acts in question were already condemned by public opinion at the 
time of their committal. A liberal recourse to capital punishment Js recommended. 
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Restricted diets diets are proposed as a means of increasing the deterrent 
effect of prison. Dark cells and hard couches are mentioned as appropriate 
disciplinary measures. This new administration goes on to criticize the 
previous administration for allowing insults to national honor and insults 
to religious feeling. The reform proposal concludes: "Unscrupulous 
demagogues demand the abolition of punishment for abortion, i.e., the abolition 
o* every protection for the future of the nation. It was even doubted that 
the state had a right to punish at all. It seemed that the welfare of the 

criminal* and not the welfare of the oeople, was the main purpose of the \ 

criminal law '* This, from a memorandum outlining the reform of German 

criminal law to be taken in accordance with the principles of National 

Social isn. . .published in 1933. We should not deceive ourselves that what 

we recommend doing to the**least deserving in our society will not eventually 

have unanticipated consequences for the rest of us. 
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APPENDIX 

Sta'c-ivnt by 
> ,\met K. CarsKti, Director 
Project READ 
Washington, O.C. 
July 22, 1981 



The overall effecli veness from a positive school experience cannot 
be overstated. According to the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention, "students who have little stake in achievement in schools 
often become alienated and are more likely to engage in delinquent 
activities...". They further state that "following the family, the 
school is. the major socializing institution in the experience of young 
people, and positive and supportive experiences in schools are critical 
to the development of constructive social behavior oatterns." Unfortunately, 
many schools ha^e failed miserably to meet the needs of all their students 
resulting in high rates of suspensions, truancy, dropouts, violence and 
vandalism. As the holding power of schools decreases, the high percentage 
of young people on the streets constitutes a national concern. In 1976, 
63* of maj^r youthful offenses committed in New York City occurred during 
school hours. 



Alternative educ ation programs^ can make a difference in reducing juvenile 
crime. Juvenile cases hcndlea by thJ Washington County \outh Court ^n 
Greenville, Mississippi, dro» /! 10% from 1979 to 1980 and 39% from 1974 
to 1980. Youth Court records show that juveniles accounted for only 5* of 
the total arrests made in Greenville last year, as compared with a national 
figure of 20%. Youth Court Judge Josepf Wroten attributed the decrease in 
juvenile crime in Washington County directly to prevention programs like 
Operation Sisters' United, (a Project READ particiant in 1980-81) and the 
Boys' Club. Wroten also credited the school system wi th helping to 
curtail juvenile crimes. ^ 
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In Uurel. H'ssmv;''. t»* i< e. the Youth Court, *nd the School 
District nave gjtherpd statistics on the effectiveness of their 
'alternative mgn school, the Prentiss Learning Center. In 1978-79, out 
of ap^o/i^tely ?«000 youngsters from grades six through 12, there were 
1?9 dropouts, 8 expulsions, and 524 suspensions f-r* <rhor1 One year 
later, after the inception of the alternative high school, the dropout 
figure was reduced to 85, there were no expulsions, and only 102 
suspensions — one-fi f th as many as the previous year. The School 
District has worked closely with the Police and Youth Court to reup 
children off the Greets and in school. The Alternative School has 
proven to be a major factor in that effort. 

Since the initiation of a public alternative school in Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, in 1978, there has/5W»raNretenti on rate of 99.8% for 
their 420 students. Additionally, school vandalism has dropped at the 
high school by 912 since that time. 5 

«i 

At Ed nton-Chowan Alternative School in Edenton, North Carolina, of 
the 61 students who have graduated since the school's existence, 50 of 
them would never have received an*, high school education, let alone a 
high school diploma. * 

Noj^onV^re^^ 

iai2.LI§ j_j^syXt_j^J!iJiej^ In 1978 » test 

scores in reading, language arts and social studies were 20 5 * below the 
national averages for those identified as potential dropouts at 
Albuquerque's West Mesa High School. In 1980, after the Life Center for 
Alternative Studies was in existence for one and one-half years, the 
test scores of some of those same students were at national levels in 
social studies and language arts, and already 10% above the national 
average in reading. In March of 1981,, 94.7% of those^tudents showed 
dramatic improvement in reading. 

< 

-Wing the past six yars Project READ h 0 s served ■ ore than 40,000 
troubled y^th frotr *00 institution, alternative schools and io> ./uni ty- 
*,dsed programs in 50 States and the District of Columbia, Close to 
one thousand teachers, administrators and youth workers have participated 
in teacher training workshops and more than one-quarter of a million 
paperback books have been distributed to young people across the nation. 
As a result, students participating in Project READ have shown significant 
gains in reading skills. 
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Project READ'S work with secure institutions (training schools, local 
detention centers, etc.) as well as alternative schools and community- 
based programs for troubled youth, yielded comparative data on youth 
in various types of juvenile justice programs. The results of testing 

* well over 10,000 youthful offenders indicate that their reading ability 
0&>at least three years below their potential and six to seven years 

below their grade level. The se_da_ta also indicate that the mps_t 

* deficient reader s are housed in institutions and that the nati onal 
aj^ra£e xead uig level f o r institutionalized youth is at least one and one- 
Jvajf J ear s_ lo wer th an for j'outh in mo re "open" facilities. As a result of 
avrect c PiL^rt with youth in both trainin^^hoojj and cormum t/-based 

2 rQ ^. T *_ a _ rf L s _ _°. U _L _da.^ a __ s uQ^est that young people fa re far bet t Or when served 
in their own communities . When students' reading and mental ability scores 
from 34 alternative programs and 40 training schools were compared, the 
following findings occurred: 

j 

forty-two percent of the students in training schools were 
reading below fourth grade level versus 30% of the students 
in alternative schools. Both groups, however, had large 
numbers of students working below their potential: 70* 
in the training schools were working below potential and 
66'' in the alternative schools. 

(Interestingly, Dr. Jerome MiMer in his testimony citing Robert Coates' 
findings that "...The greatest single predictor of later serious delinquency 
in a juvenile offender was whether or not he was kept in a lo cked detention 
center or jail early on in his delinquent career " ) 

During 1973-/9. 3. (63 yQjth f r o-n 100 alternative schools <md community- 
based orogro-'S *.<-re tested in reading and ncntal ability. The avua^t 
student tested ar,ong those youth had the ability to p rfonn at on 
eighth grade level but was reading a t a fifth grade level. It is 
important to recognize that these data indicate that Project READ 
participants have the ability to do better than their test scores for 
reading indicate, In short, t hey can re a d but don 't! 

* With the proposed decrease in funding for all federally supported, 
educational programs, the combined effect of these losses is destined to 
guarantee a rise in the number of our nation's undereducated, illiterate, 
troubled youth. In a nation that heartily supports public education 
and abounds in compulsory school attendance laws, it is indeed astonish- 
ing that close to 25 million adults over the age of 16 in our society are 
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functionally illiterate. More astonishing is the increase in the number 
of out-of-school youth and their impact on our growing crime rate. 

As the Subcommi ttee on Juvenile Justice continues to examine the 

problem of violent juvenile crime I strongly urge thot consideration be < 

given to the effect of meaningful, alternati j educational programs as 

one possible solution to this serious problem. 

4 
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D.C. COALITION FOR YOUTH 



TrSTi.\GN\ ON VIOLENT JUVENILE CRIMfc PuFSLOTCD fO THfc SfcXAlE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
JUVENILE JUSTICE 
IULY 9, 1981 

The D.C. Coalition for Youth welcomes this opportunity to present testimony 
before the Senate Subcommittee on Ju.cniie Justice. The Coal* t Ion is a neaborsh'.p 
organization composed of about 40 youth-serving agencies and youth advocates 
in the District of Columbia. The Coalition is .m Information-sharing, trainirg, 
and advoracy organization. We, have advocated for improved services for youth 
in the juvenile Ju.tl^e syst?n since 1977 when the Coalition was organized 
out of a concern for status offenders. 

V.c commend the Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile Justice for examining 
the meaning of delinquency amoung children and youth in thi^ country. The 
juvenile justice system in this city actually worsens the problems it is designed 
to address: voung people needing rehabilitation instead are victins of lengthy 
incarceration hefore being found quilty and are often abused in the city's 
facilities. In addition to the punishment which the community believes these young 
people deserve, they need service? if they are to becooe productive, non-criminal 
arfu 1 :^. By falling to give then special education, job preparation and 
placet: ent. f amily counseling and other services we are paving their road to 
adult prison. 

The recent D.C, B-r Courr Study Committee documented the woefully inadequate 
•juvenile justice sy^rn in *he city. The Coalition is particularly concerned 
about : 

;) The D.C. system depends on incarceration as the primary response to 
«jvea minor offenders, rather than utilizing more successful and less costly 
'conmunitv based programs, 

• D.C. has the highest \ate of custodial placement of juveniles 
Jn the nation. (National Center of Juvenile Justice) 

• 68i of all juvenile cases are ordered detained pending trial; 
at least k of all young people whtse casrs are petitioned ?rc 
placed in secure detention; The National Council on Crime ar.d 
Delinquency recommends a detention rate of 10%; about 12Z of 
adults arc detained pretrial in D.C. 

• Ten tines more juveniles are detained awaiting trial than are 
fourd guilty and committed to institutions. 

• The average time for arrest to trial Is K6 
days, with youth detained pre-trial an 
average of 63 days, when national 
standards recommend 30 days. 
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2) Abuse of children in institutions is out of control. Rehabilitation 
cannot occur anid rampant physical and rental abuse. 

•> • Youth have been shackled hand ai*d foot to bedsprings. 

• Some youth hav* not been treated for acute medical problems. 

• There is excessive and dangerous use of solitar* confinement at 
juvenile institutions. 

• Youth have been sexually molested and physically abused by staff 
and other youth.' 

• No action is taken against abusive staff. 

3) / Services f -»r incarcerated juveniles are United - the Department of 
Human Services admits that at n cost of more than $25,000 per youth 
annuallv,* these institutions are only custodial. 

• Shocking staff shortages at Cedar Knoll and Oak Hill have resulted 
'in a lack of school, vocational, and counseling programs. 

• Most delinquents need special education or basic skills training 
which are lacking at the institutions. 

• Because the institutions' educational programs are not recognized 
by the city school system, academic achievements by incarcerated 
young people ave not acknowledged upon re-entry to public school. 

luese problems affect nearly two thousand young people who arc detained 
or adjudicated m institutions each year in this city. Fewer than a third- 
are arrested for crimes against people. Ue believe that limited juvenile 
justice resources should be utilized to rehabilitate these violent offenders. 
Young people arrested for less serious offenses should be offered intensive 
community based education, employment and family-centered counseling 
services. For most juvenile offenders services should be provided quickly 
before rc-arrest. Funds should be used to purchase needed services 
rather than buying custodial residential care. 
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11 Parkwood Drive Augusta, Maine oa330 207-289-3361 

PREPARED TESTIMONY ON .THE VIOLENT JUVEIHLS OFFENDER IU JiAIHE BY A. L. CARLISLE. 
CHAIRMAN, MAIN'S JUVENILE JU3TIC3 ADVISORY GROUP 

Kearly o"»-tmrd (£?.?%) of all those arrested in Maine in 1980 were 
juveniles. Of the 12, 040 juveniles who were were arrested, 42.^ were 
arrested for serious or index crizses. Index crimes are defined as nurder, 
rape, robber>, aggravated assault, burglary,, larceny <*nd raotor vehicle theft. 

Only 157, or 1.3^, were arrested for a violent crine. According to 
the 1930 Cri^e in Haine Report, "crines of violence involve the elerent of 
personal confrontation between the perpetrator and the victin and entail 
the j$e or threat of violence"* and are defined as nurder rape, robbery 
and aggravated assault. 



Violent Juvenile Arrests 2 fale ge raie Ibtal 

.Murder 1 1 

Marslaughter 3 3 

Rape " 9 9 

Hobbery >f 4 38 

Ajrgravate; 1 . Assault 98 8 106 

m 13 157 

The disposition of the violent juvenile offenders was as follows: 3 

1. Handled within department and released 30 

2. Referred to juvenile court or probation 117 

3. Referred to welfare .> 2 

4. Referred to other police agenoy 3 

5. Referred to crininal (adult) court 5 



As is evident froa the above statistics,, serious juvenile offenders 
■ic count for alnost half the juvenile arrest3, but violent juvenile offenders 
conprisfe only a snail nunber of those arrested. Although the nunsbor of 
juvenile offenders who coanit violent crises is soiall, such offenders do 
pose a problem for faine in terms of disposition, treatnent and reintegra- 
tion into the couiaunity. Options for dealing with violent offenders are 
li.iited by the lack of a variety of treatnent protasis arc! by the prohibit 
tive costs of ton connected with such programs. Aftercare, or follow-up, 
services are limited because of lack of resources. 

o I Criae In falno 193Q .,Stato of Maine* Department of Public Safety, p. 18. 
2 Ibid., p. 60. 
3ibld., p. 3. 
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In spite of tne uncertainty of tnc future of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act, the JJAG has developed a state juvenile 
justice plan which includes a strategy to assist the state in developing 
a neans to deal with the violent ju/enile offender. Initial contact has 
been -ado with 3oae of the key people who night be involved. It is expected 
tnat suon an effort would result in a coordinated approach, with a variety 
of options, for dealing *ith violent offenders. However, it is also 
recognized that iTplersentation of any such plan would largely depend upon 
the a/ailability of funis. 

While the JJAG recognizes the ne«d to develop sone options to deal with 
violent of'^nders,, it is apparent that the needs of the renaming 11,883 
juveniles arrested nust also be addressed. The JJAG is concerned that, if 
tou ->ueh attention is focused on the violent offender, programs and options 
for the vast najonty of juveniles arrested will oe curtailed or ever, elimi- 
nated . 

The Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act, as reauthorized 
by ingress in December, provides for addressing the needs of all juveniles 
who cone into contact with the juvenile justice systen. By diverting 
appropriate juveniles fron the systen, existing resources can be better 
directed towards dealing with the violent offender. If the focus of the 
Act is changed, then the vast majority of juveniles nay, once again, be 
inappropriately handled. The Act deals with all juvenile offenders, not 
just one specific group, and,, as such, provides for a coordinated federal, 
state and loc? 1 approach to juvenile delinquency. Concerns about violent 
cri-.c can best be addressed through the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention Act, as currently funded and administered. 

rfhile violent offenders ray the aost visible of juvenile offenders, 
they account for only a snail percentage of juvenile offenders. If. indeed, 
our children are our future, it is Imperative that all of U3, at the local, 
state and national level, continue to both support effective current pro- 
grans and to develop now ones in our efforts to both prevent juveniles 

fron ever entering the juvenile justice systen and to assist those already 
within the systen to bocono contributing nenbdrs of society. Without such 

concerted efforts to assist all juvenile offenders, not just violent offenders, 

the nunbor of delinquents will continue to rise. 

The ifeino Juvenile Justice Advisory Group, therefore, suggests that 

the best means to deal with the violent juvenile offender is within the 

context of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act, as reauthorized 

and as currently funded and administered. 
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